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CHAPTER  L 

It  is  pleasant  to  remembeir  the.^eyents<of  years  gone 
by,  I  shall  try  to  recoUepit  tliGse.-of  my  own  life. 
I  may  not  be  able  to  put  dowpj^erythirig  regularly, 
but  some  things  that  havo^l^atplpkied  cannot  be  for- 
gotten, and  these  will  help  me:  to  jothers.  Mrs.  Weir 
was  very  kind  in  teaching  me  as  she  did  when  I  was 
a  girl.  I  suppose  she  never  thought  of  the  use  I 
should  put  my  learning  to ;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  it 
may  not  be  of  use.  I  took  little  heed  to  advice 
which  was  given  me  when  I  was  young,  and  so, 
perhaps,  no  heed  will  be  given  to  me  when  I  tell 
of  my  mistakes  and  difficulties.  But  time  goes  on 
fast,  and  I  would  fain,  if  I  could,  act  up  now  to  what 
Mrs.  Weir  used  to  say,  in  her  gentle  way  :  "  Ursula, 
my  child,  we  must  do  good  in  our  generation."  God 
knows,  I  have  done  little  enough  in  mine.  I  may 
not  always  have  fallen  short  wilfully,  but  there  is 
not  much  comfort  in  such  a  thought  when  one  sees 
what  has  been  neglected,  except  as  regards  oneself 
and  the  hope  of  forgiveness.     Anyhow,  I  can    but 
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strive  to  make  up  for  it,  and  the  thought  of  having 
striven  may  be  a  comfort  when  I  come  to  die. 

I  must  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  time  which  I 
can  first  remember.  That  was  when  we  all  lived  at 
Sandcombe  —  my  father,  and  mother,  and  William, 
and  Roger,  and  I ;  —  but  I  don't  know  much  of  those 
days.  The  farm  must  have  been  very  different  then 
from  what  it  is  now,  and  people's  ways  of  going  on 
must  have  been  different  too.  I  remember  my  mother 
always  wore  a  cotton  or  stuff  gown,  with  a  coloured 
handkerchief  folded  over  her  neck,  and  used  to  get 
up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  help  about 
all  kinds  of  things  which  we  should  leave  to  the  maids, 
and  I  can  quite  well  recollect  going  out  with  her  to  see 
the  cows  milked,  and  her  teaching  one  of  the  dairy- 
maids how  to  churn  the  butter ;  but  almost  everyiihing 
else  is  gone  from  me,  for  I  have  known  Sandcombe 
since,  and  so  the  notions  I  have  of  it  are  confused. 
My  father  and  mother  died  when  I  was  about  six 
years  old.  My  father  was  taken  first ;  he  had  been 
failing  a  long  time  :  he  caught  a  cold  from  being  over- 
heated at  harvest,  and  never  recovered  it,  and  my 
poor  mother  took  a  fever  soon  after,  and  was  ill  for  a 
month,  and  then  she  went  too.  It  was  a  great  grief 
to  me,  though  I  could  not  understand  it  properly. 
My  mother  was  a  very  good  woman,  and  taught  me 
in  the  best  way  she  could ;  but  she  had  never  had 
much  learning,  and  was  always  busy,  and  so  I  had 
been  left  a  good  deal  to  my  own  ways,  and  was  spoilt 
arid  very  headstrong.  The  only  person  who  could 
manage  me  properly  was  my  brother  Roger,  and  I 
don't  know  how  he  did  it,  for  he  was  never  quick 
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with  me  as  William  was,  but  somehow  I  loved  him 
more  than  any  one  else  from  the  time  I  was  a  babj. 
They  used  to  say,  that  when  I  was  in  arms,  if  I  cried, 
they  always  gave  me  to  Koger  to  be  quieted ;  and 
I  suppose  the  same  feeling  grew  up  with  me  after- 
wards: yet  in  those  days  I  could  not  have  known 
properly  what  there  was  to  love  in  him,  and  there 
were  some  things  about  him  which  might  naturally 
have  frightened  me.  He  was  a  very  tall,  large- 
made  man,  quite  noted  all  round  the  country  for 
his  strength,  —  the  best  rider  and  cricketer  to  be 
found  for  miles.  He  had  a  power  of  work  which 
was  quite  wonderful ;  up  in  the  morning  with  the 
labourers,  and  later  to  bed  than  any  of  us,  and 
never  seeming  to  want  sleep  as  others  did.  His 
manner,  though  kind,  was  rough,  and  his  voice 
was  rather  harsh.  He  spoke  out  his  mind  plainly 
when  cAlled  upon,  but  at  other  times  he  was  much 
given  to  silence.  These  things  were  not  likely  to 
win  a  child's  heart ;  but  there  is  something,  I  am  sure, 
which  God  gives  to  such  little  ones  to  teach  them 
whom  they  may  trust ;  and  so  it  was  that  not  a  baby 
ever  came  into  the  house  but  it  would  go  to  Roger  at 
once.  It  was  his  fancy  for  children  which  they  felt, 
I  suppose,  for  he  was  curiously  fond  of  them.  He 
had  a  tender  way,  indeed,  with  everything  which  was 
put  under  his  care,  or  made  to  lean  upon  him :  colts, 
and  kittens,  and  puppies  were  his  delight,  when  he 
could  not  get  hold  of  a  child.  It  was  such  a  pleasure 
to  him,  I  imagine,  to  feel  his  own  great  strength  by 
the  side  of  their  weakness.  I  don't  think  he  was  ever 
happier  than  when  he  could  take  me  up  in  his  arms 
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and  carry  me  out  to  the  yard,  and  set  me  on  the  back 
of  one  of  the  huge  waggon-horses,  and  make  it  carry 
me  round  the  field.  He  and  the  horse  seemed  to 
be  so  entirely  of  one  mind  ;  and  when  he  saw  I 
was  not  frightened,  he  would  pat  me  on  the  shoul- 
der and  say,  "  There's  a  Trot ! "  —  it  was  his  pet 
name  for  me,  — "  she'll  make  a  woman  after  all !  " 
He  had  a  great  notion  that  women  were  not  to  be 
cowards,  and  I  don't  think  I  was  a  coward  about 
anything  but  the  dark ;  I  never  liked  that.  All  this 
alone,  however,  would  never  have  made  me  feel  for 
Roger  as  I  did  when  I  grew  up.  But  when  I  began 
at  all  to  understand  things,  I  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  him  different  from  most  other  people, 
beside  his  tender  heart  and  his  great  strength. 
William  was  kind  too,  and  a  strong,  bluff-looking  man, 
with  a  hearty,  good-natured  manner;  but  the  two 
brothers  were  quite  unlike.  In  those  days  we  did 
what  is  seldom,  I  believe,  done  now ;  we  dined  at  the 
same  time  as  the  servants,  in  a  little  room  opening  out 
of  the  kitchen,  which  has  since  been  altered.  When 
William  came  in  to  dinner,  every  one  had  to  make  way 
for  him,  and  he  had  the  best  of  all  there  was  put 
before  him,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  till  he  was 
cared  for.  It  was  all  very  proper,  for  he  was  the  eldest 
and  the  master ;  but  then  he  took  it  so  much  as  his 
right,  and  never  seemed  to  consider  whether  others 
were  comfortable  so  long  as  he  had  what  he  wanted 
himself.  But  Roger  never  forgot  any  one.  Before  he 
sat  down  he  had  a  kind  word,  though  it  might  be 
I'ough-spoken,  even  for  the  little  girl  who  helped  in 
the  dairy,  and  whom  he  never  saw  except  at  meal- 
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times.  He  was  a  little  hasty,  and  so  was  William  ; 
but  Boger  always  said  he  was  sorry,  and  William 
never  did.  They  had  different  ways,  too,  of  doing 
kindnesses ;  William  made  a  fuss  about  his,  and 
talked  as  if  he  was  afraid  they  would  be  forgotten, 
but  I  don't  think  Roger  ever  knew  when  he  was 
kind ;  it  came  to  him  as  easily  as  eating  or  drinking. 
He  was  not,  like  some  people,  put  out  by  being 
thanked,  but  he  laughed  as  though  it  was  strange  to 
him  that  what  he  had  done  should  be  thought  of  any 
consequence.  There  were  deeper  things,  besides, 
which  made  the  difference, —  things  which  I  can  see 
into  now,  though  I  could  only  feel  them  then.  Wil- 
liam would  give  out  an  oath  sometimes,  when  he  was 
very  angry ;  but  let  Roger  be  provoked  to  the  utmost, 
yet  a  bad  word  never  passed  his  lips.  He  had  the  fear 
of  Grod  before  his  eyes  more  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew:  not  in  talking, — he  was  shut  up  about  religion 
to  grown-up  people,  and  seldom  came  out  about  it  at 
all  indeed,  except  to  children, — ^but  he  made  everybody 
feel  it,  in  a  way  which  was  wonderful.  When  William 
had  let  out  an  oath,  he  would  beg  Roger's  pardon,  as 
though  he  had  been  a  clergyman.  After  my  mother's 
death,  Roger  was  the  person  who  took  care  that  I 
should  remember  to  say  my  prayers,  and  learn  my 
catechism.  He  was  fond  of  reading  himself,  and 
liked  to  see  me  take  to  it,  and  when  I  was  a  very 
little  thing,  he  used  to  hear  me  read  a  hymn  on 
Sunday,  and  then,  when  I  was  older,  a  chapter  in  the 
Gospel,  and  when  I  had  done,  he  would  set  me  on  his 
shoulder  as  a  reward,  and  carry  me  round  the  kitchen. 
He  was  more  my  tedcher  in  those  days  than  any  one* 
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I  had  a  kind  of  narse  to  look  after  me,  but  she  had 
work  to  do  besides,  and  she  was  very  ignorant,  only 
a  labourer's  widow,  who  had  never  been  to  school. 
I  might  have  grown  up  like  a  little  heathen  but  for 
Roger,  for  I  was  so  young,  and  so  tiny  of  my  age,  that 
my  brothers  did  not  like  me  to  go  across  the  down 
by  myself  to  school,  either  to  Compton  or  Hatton ; 
and  Sandcombe  was  a  very  lonely  place,  there  were 
no  older  children  near  who  could  take  me  with  them. 
The  plan  was  talked  about  sometimes,  and  the  clergy- 
man from  Compton  called  several  times,  and  said  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  ;  but  William  always  put 
it  off,  and  declared  there  was  time  enough  before  me. 
Thus  I  went  on  till  I  was  nine  years  old,  without 
having  had  any  teaching  except  what  I  had  learnt  first 
from  my  mother  and  then  from  Roger.  But  I  knew  a 
great  deal,  for  such  a  child,  about  pigs,  and  horses, 
and  cows,  and  dairy-work,  and  that  might  have  been 
as  good  for  me  as  books ;  for  I  had  such  a  natural 
liking  for  learning,  that  when  I  was  put  in  the  way 
of  it  I  took  to  it  at  once,  without  any  trouble,  and 
the  liking  has  stood  by  me  all  my  life. 

I  lived  at  Sandcombe,  never  thinking  of  a  change, 
for  what  child  ever  does  think  of  it  ?  Roger  was  all 
in  all  to  me,  and  I  had  no  thought  of  being  parted  from 
him.  So  it  was,  that  it  came  upon  me  one  day  sud- 
denly like  a  thunderbolt,  that  there  was  an  idea  of  his 
leaving  us.  I  don't  think  I  quite  believed  it,  —  it 
seemed  like  an  impossibility,  —  but  it  frightened  me 
without  my  understanding  it,  and  I  jumped  upon  his 
knee  (he  had  been  playing  with  me  just  before  I 
went  to  bed,  and  he  was  sitting  inside  the  great  open 
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hearth  in  the  inner  kitchen),  and  put  my  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  said,  he  was  Father  Boger  and  Brother 
Roger,  and  I  would  go  wherever  he  went,  and  no  one 
should  take  me  from  him. 

I  believe  those  words  decided  my  fate.  My  father 
had  died  only  moderately  well  off;  he  had  his  farm 
stock,  but  not  much  else.  All  had  been  left  to  my 
mother,  and  after  her  to  my  brothers.  I  dare  say  it 
was  intended  to  make  some  provision  for  me,  but  the 
business  was  put  off  and  never  done.  William  man- 
aged the  farm  for  my  mother  whilst  she  lived.  He 
and  Roger  were  both  a  great  many  years  older  than 
myself.  There  had  been  a  number  of  children  be- 
tween us,  but  they  had  all  died  very  young ;  and  I 
suppose  this  circumstance  made  me  all  the  more  a 
pet. 

After  my  mother's  death,  William  proposed  to  keep 
on  the  farm,  and  Roger  stayed  on  for  some  time  to 
help  him,  but  somehow  it  did  not  quite  do  ;  William 
liked  his  own  way  and  was  apt  to  speak  out,  and 
Roger  remembered  (I  know  it,  because  he  often  told 
me  of  it  in  after  years)  that  saying  in  the  Bible, 
"A  brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a 
strong  city;"  and  so  he  would  not  put  himself  any 
longer  in  the  way  of  it,  but  proposed,  instead,  that 
there  should  be  some  equal  division  of  the  property 
made,  and  then  that  he  should  go  forth  to  seek  his 
own  fortune. 

That  was  quite  Roger's  fashion, — avoiding  offence, 

he  used  to  call  it.     Some  persons  said  he  was  often 

unwise,   and  could  not  stand  up  properly  for  his 

own  rights;  and  there  might  have  been  some  truth 
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in  their  words,  but  I  loved  him  all  th^  better  for 
giving  up,  because  it  was  so  unlike  what  I  should 
have  done  myself.  Of  all  things  I  hated  being  put 
upon ;  and  when  I  was  a  very  little  thing  I  used  to 
strike  my  fist  upon  the  table,  and  say  "  You  dare !  '* 
when  any  one  offended  me,  and  I  might  have  gone  on 
saying  "  You  dare ! "  till  now,  but  for  Roger. 

William  was  honest  and  just  in  his  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  world's  notion  of  justice,  and  he  and 
Roger  settled  their  business  very  amicably,  both  of 
them  agreeing  that  a  portion  should  be  set  aside  for 
me ;  and,  no  doubt,  I  was  as  well  off  as  though  the 
will  had  been  made  out  by  a  lawyer. 

When  William  put  his  name  to  the  agreement,  he 
said  out  strongly  (so  Roger  told  me  afterwards)  that 
the  child  should  never  know  want  whilst  he  had  a 
penny  to  give  her.  It  was  very  kind  of  him.  I  dare 
say  he  talked  more  than  Roger,  who  said  little  about 
things  he  cared  for. 

They  put  aside  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for 
me,  and  then  Roger  and  William  divided  the  rest. 

And  now  Roger  meant  to  leave  Sandcombe.  Wil- 
liam intended  to  marry  as  soon  as  he  could,  for  he 
said  he  should  never  manage  without  a  ^'  missis  "  to 
look  after  things.  As  for  me,  there  was  a  notion  of 
sending  me  to  school.  We  were  about  eight  miles 
from  Hove,  the  market-town.  It  was  a  very  good- 
sized,  flourishing  place,  and  there  were  decent  schools 
in  it :  one  was  kept  by  a  cousin  of  my  mother's,  and 
it  was  thought  that  I  should  do  very  well  there.  I 
was  to  come  back  to  Sandcombe  for  the  holidays,  and 
William  hinted  that  by  and  by,  when  he  had  a 
"  missis,"  I  might  return  and  live  there  entirely. 
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Boger  had  sometimes  thought  of  going  to  Canada, 
and  setting  up  for  himself  there  as  a  farmer ;  and  no 
doubt  he  might  have  done  very  well.  But  then  he 
could  not  possibly  have  taken  me  too ;  and  seeing  me 
so  bent  upon  staying  with  him,  he  began  to  think  of 
something  else.  I  fancy  also  it  came  across  him  that  I 
might  have  a  doubtful  kind  of  life  with  William  and  his 
wife.  William  was  all  for  this  world, — making  money ; 
not  dishonourably,  but  still  making  it, — and  he  had  his 
eye  (Roger  knew  this)  upon  a  hard  kind  of  young 
woman  living  at  Hatton  Farm,  two  miles  from  us, 
whose  father  was  said  to  be  very  well  to  do  in  the 
world.  Leah  Morris  was  her  name.  Roger  never 
liked  her,  and  she  never  liked  Roger.  I  don't  think 
he  took  kindly  to  the  notion  of  my  being  left  under 
her. 

He  kissed  me  very  much  when  I  clung  to  him  that 
night,  but  he  made  no  promises ;  only  he  whispered, 
"  Ursie,  little  one,  we  will  do  what  Grod  tells  us ; "  and 
then  he  bade  me  go  to  bed,  and  I  went  and  cried 
myself  to  sleep. 

I  did  not  see  Roger  again  till  the  next  day  at 
dinner.  He  was  out  to  work  too  early  for  me ;  but  1 
always  dined  with  him  and  with  William  in  the  little 
parlour.  The  farm-servants  sat  at  a  long  table  in 
the  kitchen,  and  we  in  the  inner  room  could  see  all 
that  went  on.  William  was  very  strict  with  his 
servants ;  he  kept  them  all  in  excellent  order ;  and 
treated  them  very  fairly*  They  had  good  food,  and 
enough  of  it.  Sandcombe  bacon  had  quite  a  name  in 
the  country ;  and  the  cheese,  though  it  was  so  hard 
that  it  almost  required  a  hatchet  to  cut  it,  had  a  very 
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good  flavour  when  it  had  been  kept  a  little  while ;  and 
some  of  our  friends  at  Hove  used  to  have  a  present 
of  a  cheese  made  them  once  a  year,  they  were  so  fond 
of  it  It  was  a  pretty  sight  enough  to  see  the  dinner. 
The  inner  kitchen  was  much  higher  than  the  rooms 
that  are  built  in  these  days.  It  had  a  great  oak  beam 
going  across  it,  and  there  were  odd  things  hung  about 
the  walls, — a  pair  of  stag's  horns,  and  some  guns,  and 
an  old  leathern  jack,  such  as  people  used  to  drink  out 
of  in  very  old  days ;  it  was  given  to  my  grandfather, 
and  was  very  much  prized.  And  all  the  pots,  and 
pans,  and  dishes  were  kept  bright  and  clean,  and  the 
stone  floor  was  constantly  swept  and  scrubbed.  It 
was  a  very  bright  kitchen  in  summer,  when  the  sun 
came  in,  in  a  kind  of  dancing  way,  through  the  leaves  of 
the  clematis,  and  the  Virginia  creeper,  which  had  been 
trained  up  the  divisions  of  the  windows.  But  I  liked 
it  best  in  winter ;  when  the  flames  of  the  wood-fire  in 
the  open  hearth  made  the  near  part  of  the  room  look  as 
if  it  was  coloured  red ;  whilst  out  in  the  comers  there 
was  a  kind  of  goblin  darkness,  even  in  the  day-time. 
Sometimes,  when  it  was  very  cold,  I  used  to  beg  to 
have  my  dinner  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and  then  I  took 
a  little  wooden  stool  quite  inside,  under  the  black 
walls  of  the  hearth,  and  sat  snugly  with  my  plate  in 
my  lap,  and  the  servants  turning  round  to  look  at  me, 
and  asking  if  I  was  comfortable,  and  trying  to  entice 
me  out  to  their  table.  That  was  all  very  happy.  I 
felt  myself  to  be  cared  for  by  every  one.  But,  on  the 
day  I  have  mentioned,  I  had  no  wish  to  go  to  the 
kitchen  hearth,  though  it  was  very  cold  for  the  spring 
season.    I  kept  close  by  Roger  in  the  little  parlour, 
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and  said  nothing  ;  the  sight  of  him  made  me  ready  to 
ciy.  What  he  had  said  about  going  away  came  back 
to  me  so  sadly.  He  ahd  William  sat  together  after 
dinner  with  their  pipes,  as  was  their  custom.  William 
wished  me  away,  I  suppose ;  for  I  know  that  when  I 
took  my  doll  to  play  with,  that  I  might  have  an  ex- 
cuse for  sitting  by  Roger's  knee,  he  said  sharply,  that 
I  must  be  off  to  the  kitchen,  I  was  only  in  the  way 
there  :  and  I  ran  off,  half  angry,  half  sorrowful,  and 
told  Deborah,  the  kitchen-girl,  that  I  was  come  to 
help  her  put  away  the  things ;  but  all  the  time  that  I 
was  carrying  the  plates  into  the  scullery,  I  was 
watching  William  and  Roger,  for  I  was  quite  sure 
that  they  were  talking  about  something  which  con- 
cerned me. 

And  so,  sure  enough,  they  were.  It  was  a  very 
long  conversation ;  and  Deborah,  who  was  rather 
given  to  be  pert,  said  to  me,  that  she  thought  master 
had  forgotten  there  was  any  work  to  be  done  in  the 
world,  he  spent  so  much  time  over  his  pipe ;  but  they 
both  came  out  of  the  parlour  together  at  last ;  Roger 
looking  very  brimful  of  something  important;  and 
before  I  could  speak,  he  caught  me  up  in  his  arms, 
and  said,  "  Well,  Ursie,  what  do  you  say  ?  will  you 
go  with  brother  Roger  to  live  at  Dene  ?  " 

I  don't  know  what  I  answered,  for  I  scarcely  knew 
what  he  meant ;  but  my  heart  seemed  to  leap  up  into 
my  mouth  for  joy,  and  I  kissed  him  a  great  many 
times ;  and  he  was  in  such  spirits,  he  put  me  on  his 
shoulder  (for  I  was  very  small,  not  much  bigger  than 
many  children  of  six),  and  carried  me  across  the  room 
as  he  used  to  do;   whilst  Deborah  screamed  with 
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fright,  and  William  told  him  he  ought  not  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself. 

I  did  not  understand  why  we  were  to  live  at  Dene 
till  a  long  time  afterwards,  and  then  no  one  told  me 
exactly,  but  I  learnt  about  it  by  degrees. 

Dene  was  a  gentleman's  house  lying  under  the 
down  which  rose  just  behind  Sandcombe.  The  two 
places  could  not  have  been  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  apart ;  but  I  had  not  often  been  close  to 
Dene,  for  whenever  I  went  away  from  the  farm,  I 
used  almost  always  to  go  over  the  down  to  Compton, 
or  in  the  opposite  direction  along  the  ridge  to  Hatton, 
those  being  the  two  villages  nearest  to  us. 

The  family  at  Dene  were  only  there  every  now  and 
then,  and  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  them,  for  they 
kept  cows,  and  poultry,  and  pigs  for  themselves,  and 
we  sent  all  ours  to  the  market  at  Hove. 

But  just  at  this  time,  it  seemed,  Mr.  Weir  wanted 
to  make  some  change  in  the  place,  and  had  an  idea 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  respectable 
head  man  living  there,  who  might  look  after  the 
cottages  belonging  to  the  estate,  and  also  superintend 
things  about  the  grounds;  and  searching  about  for 
such  a  person,  he  heard  of  Roger,  and  made  him  the 
offer  of  going  there. 

It  was  not  quite  to  Roger's  taste.  He  had  been 
used  to  a  farm,  and  to  more  freedom  in  his  ways. 
Though  William  often  spoke  out  to  him  when  he  was 
angry,  it  was  not  like  having  a  master  over  him.  He 
could  answer  again,  if  he  liked  it :  not  that  he  ever 
did;  but  there  is  a  comfort — I  have  found  it  my- 
self— in  feeling  that  one  might  answer  if  one  chose. 
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Now  Mr.  Weir  had  the  character  of  being  a  stern, 
fidgetj  man,  and  Roger  was  likely  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  perhaps  not  to  please  him  after 
all ;  though,  if  he  could  not,  I  don't  know  who  could. 
But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  risk.  He 
would  have  a  fixed  sum,  and  a  house  to  live  in,  and  a 
home  for  me.  Thai  told  with  him  more  than  all  the 
rest.  He  would  be  able  to  keep  a  girl  to  look  after 
me,  and  I  might  be  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and 
cypher,  at  Compton  School,  and  he  would  have  me 
always  with  him.  It  might  not  have  been  a  very  wise 
reason  for  Roger's  choice.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  for  me  to  have  been  sent  to  people  who 
could  have  kept  me  more  strictly;  but  I  suppose 
there  was  something  in  the  feel  of  my  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  the  many  kisses  I  gave  him,  which  touched 
him  and  made  him  think,  as  he  said,  that  God  had 
given  me  to  him,  and  he  could  not  part  with  me.  I 
have  felt  in  that  way  myself  in  after  years,  when  a 
child  has  seemed  to  love  me  very  much.  People  say 
it  is  a  woman's  weakness,  but  I  think  men  have  it 
oftener  than  they  choose  to  own. 

What  went  on  after  that  I  do  not  at  all  recollect, 
though  I  know  it  seemed  to  take  a  long  time  to  settle 
everything.  William  and  Roger  had  a  great  deal  to 
manage  with  the  farm,  and  questions  about  money  to 
arrange.  After  a  good  deal  of  talking,  it  was  decided 
that  some  of  Roger's  money  should  be  left  with  Wil- 
liam to  lay  out  upon  the  farm,  and  that  he  should 
have  good  interest  for  it,  and  be  able  to  claim  it  again, 
after  due  notice,  whenever  he  wished.  It  seemed  the 
best  plan  for  the  time ;  and  William  was  very  trust- 
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worthy.  Roger  had  an  additional  reason  for  being 
prudent,  because  he  was  to  take  charge  of  me,  and  he 
wished  to  put  by  my  little  money  for  the  time  when 
I  should  be  grown  up,  and  keep  me  himself  now  out 
of  his  own.  There  was  no  actual  right  in  the  matter, 
not  what  the  world  calls  right ;  yet  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  fair  way  would  have  been  for  William  to  have 
helped.  But  he  never  said  anything ;  he  seemed  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  Roger  would  manage  it  all 
comfortably.  He  had  a  fashion  of  letting  his  own 
share  of  a  burden  fall  upon  another  person's  shoulders, 
and  never  appearing  to  think  that  he  was  bound  to 
assist  in  carrying  it  And  because  he  kept  so  aloof, 
people  imagined  at  last  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  I  don't  think  it  ever  entered  Roger's  head 
that  he  was  undertaking  more  than  his  share  in  pay- 
ing all  my  expenses ;  and  I  am  sure  that  William 
never  thought  himself  anything  but  a  most  excellent 
brother. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

We  walked  over  to  Dene  late  one  bright  summer's 
evening,  about  two  months  after  the  plan  had  been 
first  talked  about.  I  just  remember  that.  I  don't 
recollect  what  the  country  looked  like ;  but  it  must 
have  been  very  beautiful  if  it  at  all  resembled  —  as 
of  course  it  did  —  what  I  have  known  it  since. 

The  down  behind  Sandcombe  is  a  long  ridge,  as  I 
have  said ;  but  towards  the  south  it  rises  up  in  a 
great  hill,  called  St.  Anne's  Hill,  from  the  summit  of 
which  there  is  a  view  for  many  miles  round,  over  the 
land  and  over  the  sea ;  for  it  is  very  near  the  sea, 
not  above  a  mile  distant  The  coast  forms  part  of 
a  great  bay,  indented  by  smaller  ones.  The  shore  is 
closed  in  with  red  sand-clifis,  rather  low,  broken,  and 
jagged;  but  away  to  the  west  the  red  sand  changes  into 
chalk,  and  the  cliffs  become  very  steep,  and  rise  to  a 
great  height ;  standing  out  against  the  sky,  when  the 
sun  shines  on  them,  until  they  almost  dazzle  the  eye  ; 
and  at  other  times  covering  themselves,  as  it  were,  with 
a  blueish  veil  of  mist,  and  looking  out  proudly  from 
behind  it.  I  always  liked  the  white  cliffs  very  much, 
yet  my  eye  never  rested  upon  them  long,  but  wan- 
dered still  further,  to  a  distant  stretch  of  grey  land, 
looking  like  a  cloud,  which  could  be  seen  just  where 
the  sea  and  the  sky  met.    It  was  an  island  very  far 
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off.  The  shepherds  on  the  down,  I  have  been  told, 
often  watch  it  to  see  whether  it  is  clear  or  misty. 
Whenever  it  is  seen  quite  plainly,  they  say  there  is 
to  be  a  change  of  weather.  That  was  not  my  reason 
for  gazing  upon  it  as  a  child ;  but  it  was  a  spot  which 
I  could  not  reach,  or  hope  to  reach,  and  I  had  notions 
of  a  life  there  which  should  be  quite  apart  from 
trouble  or  care,  and  in  which  I  should  have  the  rule, 
and  make  every  one  happy ;  and  so  it  was  the  land  of 
my  day-dreams. 

Below  the  ridge  of  Sandcombe  Down  the  ground  is 
very  flat  for  a  long  way.  From  the  edge  of  the  cliff  it 
is  level  for  miles,  cut  up  into  corn-fields  and  pastures, 
with  a  few  trees  dotting  the  hedge-rows.  People 
have  said  that  it  is  a  barren-looking  country,  and 
wanted  wood ;  but  it  was  never  barren  to  me.  There 
was  always  variety  in  it.  The  clouds,  when  they 
drifted  over  the  sky,  cast  shadows  upon  the  fields  ; 
and  the  sun,  when  it  burst  out,  gleamed  across  them 
in  long  streaks  of  light ;  and  sometimes  touched  the 
tower  of  a  church,  or  seemed  as  if  it  were  trying  to 
light  up  the  old  castle,  standing  on  the  hill  close  to 
Hove.  For  we  could  see  as  far  as  Hove,  and  beyond 
it,  from  Sandcombe  Down :  away,  indeed,  to  where  the 
river,  which  had  its  source  close  to  us,  and  was  then 
only  a  tiny  brook,  became  quite  a  broad  stream,  and 
deep  enough  to  float  vessels.  We  could  follow  it  till 
it  reached  a  little  seaport  a  few  miles  from  Hove,  and 
trace  beyond  it  a  blue  line  of  sea,  appearing  here  and 
there,  as  the  land  rose  or  sunk.  ITiere  was  an 
opposite  coast,  too,  in  that  direction,  and  we  could 
plainly  distinguish  the  houses,  looking  like  white  dots. 
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and  the  great  cbalk-pits,  like  patches  on  the  sides 
of  the  mistj  hills.  I  was  never  tired  of  the  view ; 
jet  it  was  not  so  grand  as  the  open  sea,  and  the 
white  cliffs  from  St.  Anne's ;  and  I  think  it  gave  me 
more  thoughts  of  the  world.  It  made  me  picture  to 
myself  men,  and  women,  and  all  their  cares  and 
troubles,  and  hopes  for  things  which  belong  to  earth ; 
but  the  sea  seemed  to  have  come  at  once  from  Grod, 
and  to  belong  to  Him  alone.  When  human  beings 
passed  over  it,  they  left  no  mark  behind  them.  One 
view  was  like  Time  and  the  other  like  Eternity.  In 
former  days  there  had  been  a  little  chapel  on  St. 
Anne's  Hill ;  an  oratory,  I  believe,  it  was  called.  It 
was  connected  with  some  old  ruins  in  Compton  vil* 
lage,  which  are  now  built  into  barns  and  granaries, 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  Farm.  I  have  been  told 
that  some  one  of  the  monks  who  lived  in  the  abbey, 
used,  in  old  times,  to  be  sent  to  the  chapel  on 
St.  Anne's  to  say  prayers,  and  to  put  lights  in  the 
tower  as  a  warning  to  the  vessels  when  they  came  too 
close  to  the  shore.  In  after  years  a  regular  light- 
house was  built  there,  but  it  has  fallen  quite  into 
decay.  It  was  not  worth  while  to  keep  it  up,  for 
thick  mists  from  the  sea  often  rest  upon  the  Hill, 
and  in  the  stormy  night  the  gleam  from  the  light- 
house could  seldom  be  seen.  Only  the  stones  scat- 
tered upon  the  green  turf,  and  a  portion  of  the 
lower  walls,  remain  ;  and  a  gooseberry-bush,  which 
grew  in  the  little  garden  belonging  to  the  light- 
house, is  the  sole  mark  that  any  care  had  ever 
been  taken  to  make  such  a  place  habitable.  But  the 
eight-sided  tower  of  the  oratory  stands  as  firm  as  ever, 
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•»the  walls  dark  grey,  and  brown,  and '  green,  where 
lichens  have  covered  them  ;  whilst  the  foundation  of 
the  chapel  can  also  be  traced  without  difficulty.  I 
have  heard  people  wonder,  as  they  talked  about  the 
oratory,  what  could  make  any  person  content  to  live 
there ;  and  I  have  heard  them  say,  too,  that  there  was 
much  evil  in  the  days  when  it  was  used,  and  that  we 
are  more  enlightened.  I  dare  say  they  are  right.  I 
am  very  thankful  for  the  blessings  granted  me,  and  I 
would  not,  for  all  the  world,  go  back  to  times  when  I 
could  not  read  my  Bible  for  myself;  but  I  can  never 
think  that  the  watchers  in  the  oratory  kept  less  guard 
upon  their  lights,  because  they  knelt  by  them  and  said 
their  prayers ;  and  I  have  myself  rested  against  the 
wall,  on  the  steep  side  looking  over  to  the  sea,  and 
prayed  with  a  deeper  feeling,  because  I  felt  that  the 
spot  was  like  a  church,  and  had  been  made  holy  by  the 
devotion  of  those  who  had  stood  there  before  me. 

But  I  must  not  linger  so  long  describing  Sand- 
combe  Down,  and  the  view  from  St.  Anne's,  only  they 
are  mixed  up  with  so  many  things  which  happened 
in  my  childhood,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me.  The 
evening  that  I  walked  over  to  Dene  with  Roger,  we 
turned  quite  away  from  St.  Anne's  Hill,  and  went  to 
the  other  end  of  the  long  ridge,  towards  the  north. 
That,  too,  was  a  marked  spot,  for  a  stone  pillar  had 
been  placed  upon  it  to  note  the  visit  of  a  foreign 
emperor  to  England.  I  had  sometimes  been  as  far 
as  the  pillar  when  I  went  over  the  ridge  to  Compton, 
or  came  back  from  it ;  but  I  was  always  stopped  there 
by  Mr.  Weir's  grounds ;  for  just  above  Dene  the  side 
of  the  down  was  very  steep,  and  formed  a  deep  hollow. 
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which  Mr.  Weir  had  planted  thickly,  making  winding 
walks  among  the  trees,  and  separating  the  plantation 
from  the  down  by  a  light  iron  fence.  - 

A  broad,  smooth,  sloping  path,  cut  along  the  side 
of  the  hill,  in  the  green  turf,  was  the  nearest  way 
from  Sandcombe  Farm  to  Dene.  Furze  and  beautiful 
red  foxgloves  grew  there  in  plenty ;  their  look,  and 
something  in  the  scent,  will  often  come  before  me 
even  now,  and  make  me  feel  as  if  there  must  be  some* 
thing  young  in  me  which  can  never  die.  Perhaps 
it  belongs  to  that  part  of  myself  which  is  to  live 
again  in  Heaven.  This  path  went  very  gradually 
down  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  then  a  white  gate  gave 
admittance  to  the  grounds  of  Dene,  and  to  a  broad 
road  at  the  foot  of  the  plantations,  which  led  by 
the  back  of  the  house  to  the  enti*ance. 

Other  things  have  become  clouded  in  my  memory, 
but  I  can  quite  remember  my  feelings  as  Roger 
opened  the  white  gate,  and  said,  "  Now,  little  one,  we 
are  at  home."  I  had  a  fancy  that  the  whole  place 
belonged  to  us,  that  we  were  in  some  way  raised  in 
the  world,  and  yet  I  looked  round  with  a  grave 
wonder,  and  kept  close  to  Boger's  side,  fearful  that  I 
might  be  trespassing  if  I  went  a  step  to  the  right  or 
the  left.  The  word  trespass  was  a  very  awful  one  to 
me.  I  had  seen  it  set  up  on  boards  in  Mr.  Weir's 
plantations,  and  it  was  mixed  up  in  my  mind  with 
visions  of  a  dismal  dungeon,  and  bread  and  water. 

Boger  went  up  to  the  house-door  and  rang  at  the 

bell.    A  girl  answered  it,  and  then  there  csjhe  out  a 

stout  old  lady,  dressed  in  black  silk,  with  a  very  gay 

cap  on  her  head :  as  grand  as  a  queen  she  seemed  to 
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me.  She  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  spoke  civilly 
to  Roger.  He  went  aside  with  her,  and  they  talked 
for  some  minutes.  I  thought  at  first  she  must  be 
Mrs.  Weir  herself,  but  as  we  turned  away  to  go  a 
little  farther  down  the  carriage-road,  Roger  told  me 
that  she  was  Mrs.  Mason,  the  housekeeper,  who  had 
the  care  of  everything  in  the  house,  as  he  was  to 
have  the  charge  of  everything  out  of  it.  I  found 
afterwards  that  Mrs.  Mason  lived  there,  more  that 
she  might  have  a  home,  being  an  old  servant  of  the 
family,  than  for  any  other  reason. 

The  stables  were  very  near  the  house,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  carriage-road.  They,  and  the  coach- 
house, and  a  kind  of  barn,  in  which  things  could  be 
stored  away,  being  all  built  of  good  stone,  formed 
quite  a  grand  set  of  buildings.  There  was  a  large 
clock  over  the  coach-house,  —  very  much  needed,  for 
Dene  was  a  most  out  of  the  way  place.  Compton 
was  three  miles  off  by  the  road,  though  only  a  mile 
and  a  half  by  the  cart-track  over  the  hill ;  and  that 
was  only  a  village.  It  had  no  shops  nor  anything  of 
that  kind.  The  nearest  gentleman's  house  must  have 
been  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  Dene;  whilst 
Hove,  which  was  the  only  place  we  could  get  any- 
thing from,  was  seven  miles  off:  so  there  was  great 
need  of  the  clock  to  keep  us  all  regular  and  punctual. 

Next  to  the  coach-house,  joining  it  indeed,  but 
nearer  to  the  house,  a  set  of  rooms  had  been  built, 
and  these  we  were  to  have.  I  cannot  say  they  were 
anything  very  grand.  Certainly  they  were  nothing 
like  the  farm-Htchen  at  Sandcombe.  They  did  not 
look  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  regular  house;  and  I  could 
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not  understand  what  Roger  meant  when  he  opened 
the  door,  and  went  into  the  little  kitchen,  and  sat 
down  in  an  arm-chair,  looking  round  him  half  sad  and 
half  pleased.    I  asked  him  where  we  were  to  go  next. 

"  No  farther,  Ursie ;  this  is  home.  We'll  be  very 
jolly  here,  little  Trot."  And  then  he  took  me  upon 
his  knee,  and  covered,  me  with  kisses.  I  don't  think 
he  liked  me  to  see  his  face.  He  must  have  thought  a 
good  deal  of  Sandcombe,  and  my  father  and  mother, 
and  old  times,  and  it  was  very  solitary  for  him.  I 
was  no  companion,  though  he  did  love  me  so  dearly. 

The  next  day  a  girl  was  to  come  to  look  after  me, 
but  there  had  been  some  mistake  about  the  time,  and 
she  was  not  there  to  meet  us.  Because  of  this  we 
were  to  go  over  to  the  house  and  have  our  tea  with 
Mrs.  Mason.  So  when  Boger  had  unpacked  some  of 
the  things,  and  I  had  tired  myself  with  running  up 
and  down  the  steep  flight  of  stairs  to  look  at  the 
bedrooms,  we  went  across  to  the  house.  I  should 
say  first,  however,  that  we  had  a  very  comfortable 
lodging  upon  the  whole.  Besides  a  tidy  parlour,  a 
kitchen,  and  two  bed-rooms,  and  a  closet  in  which  an- 
other bed  could  be  put,  there  was  a  little  room  within 
the  kitchen,  where  a  servant  might  sleep  if  it  was  neces- 
sary. But  the  plan  was  for  the  girl  to  come  for  the  day 
only,  as  she  lived  at  a  cottage  quite  close ;  so  the 
kitchen  room  was  only  likely  to  be  used  as  a  place  for 
lumber. 

Neither  water  nor  soap  had  been  provided  for  us, 
and  we  went  across  to  the  house  just  as  we  were  when 
we  came  from  our  walk.  I  did  not  think  of  such 
things,  but  Boger  did.    He  was  wonderfully  neat  in 
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his  ways  for  a  man  who  had  so  much  rough  work  to 
attend  to.  He  resembled  my  mother,  who  was  famed 
for  tidiness  and  cleanliness.  I  dare  say,  too,  he 
knew  what  Mrs.  Mason  would  like,  for  we  were  no 
sooner  inside  the  house,  than  she  took  me  up-stairs  to 
her  bed-room,  a  very  comfortable  one,  near  the  kitchen, 
and  made  me  put  myself  to  rights,  and  wash  my  hands 
and  face  before  we  went  down  to  tea. 

We  had  our  tea  in  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Mason  had  a 
little  sitting-room  to  herself,  but  it  was  very  small, 
and  so,  indeed,  was  the  house,  though  it  appeared 
grand  enough  to  me  just  at  first.  Mr.  Weir  only  used 
it  for  a  few  months  in  the  autumn,  when  he  came  for 
shooting,  and  there  were  not  many  contrivances  for 
comfort  in  it,  and  very  little  space  for  servants.  But 
I  knew  nothing  about  such  matters  that  first  night, 
and  only  felt  it  .to  be  very  strange  and  pleasant  to  be 
Sitting  by  Roger's  side,  eating  lard  cake,  drinking  tea 
out  of  pretty  brown  cups  with  gilt  edges,  and  able 
to  watch  Mrs.  Mason,  as  she  sat  before  the  tea-board, 
in  her  black  silk  dress,  looking  grander  than  ever. 

Eoger  and  Mrs.  Mason  talked  about  a  great  many 
things  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  their  tea  lasted 
much  longer  than  mine ;  but  when  I  was  tired  of 
sitting  up  and  listening,  they  let  me  get  down  by  the 
hearth,  and  play  with  a  tabby  kitten,  and  Mrs. 
Mason  made  the  girl  bring  a  cork  and  a  string,  and 
tempt  the  kitten  to  run  after  it.  I  did  not  remark 
anything  that  went  on,  till  I  heard  Roger  say,  "I 
never  knew  that  both  the  ladies  were  coming."  That 
made  me  attend.  I  don't  know  why.  I  could  not 
think  who  the  ladies  were,  and  I  was  always  rather 
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curious.  Mrs.  Mason  looked  grave  and  odd,  and 
answered,  "Yes,  both  of  them.  Miss  Milicent  used 
to  say  she  didn't  like  the  place,  but  she  has  turned 
quite  round  now.  She's  a  queer  one.  You  may 
thank  your  stars,  Mr.  Grant,  that  you  are  not  likely 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  her." 

I  think  Roger  must  have  noticed  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  for  he  stopped  suddenly  as  he  was  about  to  reply, 
and  said,  "  It  is  nearly  the  little  woman's  bed-time." 

"  Ah  I  yes,  to  be  sure ; "  and  Mrs.  Mason  called  me 
to  her  and  asked  if  I  was  sleepy. 

"  No,"  I  said  quickly :  "  Why  does  that  Miss  come 
here?"  A  fit  of  laughter  followed,  and  something 
was  muttered  about  "  little  pitchers  and  long  ears  ; " 
but  I  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  I  asked  again, 
"  Why  does  that  Miss  come  here  ?" 

"  Because  it's  her  home,"  said  Roger  very  gravely ; 
"  but  little  children  must  never  trouble  themselves  with 
what  doesn't  concern  them : "  and  I  asked  no  more, 
for  his  look  showed  me  he  was  not  pleased.  He  said 
I  must  go  over  to  the  cottage  to  sleep ;  but  Mrs. 
Mason  interfered.  No  one  was  there  to  put  me  to  bed, 
she  said,  and  nothing  was  ready  for  me ;  she  could 
not  be  sure  even  that  there  were  sheets  in  the  bed  ; 
for  Fanny  (that  was  the  name  of  the  girl  who  opened 
the  door  for  us)  had  been  so  busy,  there  had  not  been 
time  for  her  to  go  across  and  see  about  it.  It  would 
be  much  better  for  me  to  sleep  at  the  house ;  there 
was  plenty  of  spare  room. 

Roger  objected  because  of  the  trouble,  but  he  was 
soon  overruled.  Mrs.  Mason  liked  children,  and  was 
very  good-natured ;  so  she  called  Fanny,  and  told  her 
c  4 
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to  take  me  up  to  the  little  back-room  and  put  me  to 
bed. 

"Miss  Milicent's  room,  Ma'am,  did  you  say?" 
asked  Fanny,  who  was  rather  deaf. 

"  Miss  Milicent's  room,  child !  What  are  you  think- 
ing of?  The  little  back-room — the  peacock  room. 
You  know  what  I  mean.  Miss  Milicent's  room  in- 
deed ! "  I  heard  her  murmur  to  herself;  "  there  would 
be  a  fuss ! " 

Fanny  carried  me  off  to  bed.  I  whispered  to 
Eoger,  as  I  said  good  night,  "  Please  come  and  see 
me  after  I'm  in  bed."  He  was  going  to  say  no ;  I 
suppose  he  thought  he  had  no  business  to  go  about 
the  house  as  if  it  was  his  own  ;  but  Mrs.  Mason  pro- 
mised me  he  should,  and  I  went  away  happy.  Roger's 
last  charge  being  that  I  should  remember  to  say  my 
prayers  properly ;  and  then  he  would  hear  me  repeat 
my  verse  before  I  went  to  sleep. 

Fanny  took  me  through  a  short  passage  into  a  little 
hall,  then  up  some  narrow  winding  stairs  to  a  lobby, 
with  several  rooms  opening  into  it.  The  first  on  the 
right  hand  side  was  the  peacock  room. 

It  never  entered  my  head  to  ask  why  it  was  so 
called ;  but,  full  of  my  curiosity,  I  chattered  away  to 
Fanny  about  Miss  Milicent  all  the  time  I  was  un- 
dressing. 

I  learnt  that  she  was  Mr.  Weir's  daughter,  which 
sounded  strange  to  me,  for  I  thought  that  Milicent 
was  a  surname ;  but  I  found  afterwards  that  she  was 
called  Miss  Milicent  because  there  was  a  cousin  who 
had  more  right  to  be  Miss  Weir. 

I  was  informed  also  that  she  had  a  mother  but  no 
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brothers  or  sisters.  Miss  Weir,  the  cousin,  Fanny 
said,  sometimes  came  to  Dene  but  not  often.  This 
cousin  I  cared  very  little  about,  especially  when  I 
heard  that  she  was  not  expected  now,  and  might 
never  come  again,  as  she  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  Mr.  Temple ;  but  I  made  Fanny  tell  me  what 
kind  of  person  Miss  Milicent  was,  and  when  she 
said  '^grumpy,"  I  was  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  before.  I  only  guessed  it  was  something  disagree- 
able ;  and  I  mixed  up :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weir,  and  their 
daughter  together,  and  fancied  them  all  like  the 
ogres  I  had  read  of  in  fairy  tales.  I  should  have  been 
frightened  and  unhappy,  only  I  was  sure  that  Roger 
was  a  match  for  them  all. 

He  came  to  me  as  he  had  promised,  and  I  repeated 
my  verse  to  him,  and  then  he  kissed  me  and  said, 
"God  bless  you,  my  little  Ursie,"  and  left  me.  I 
listened  to  his  heavy  tread  as  he  went  down  the  stairs : 
and  when  all  was  silent  I  turned  and  tossed  in  the 
large  bed,  not  daring  to  open  my  eyes  lest  I  should 
see  the  darkness,  and  wishing  very  much  that  I  had 
been  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  little  room  at  the  cottage 
close  to  Roger.    But  I  fell  asleep  at  last. 

A  strange  noise  woke  me  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  a  harsh,  scrooping  sound,  which  amused,  and  yet 
a  little  frightened  me,  and  made  me  sit  up  in  my  bed  to 
listen.  When  I  could  not  understand  where  it  came 
from,  I  jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  window  to  look 
out.  A  light  fence  of  trellis- work  was  just  below, — a 
screen  for  a  little  area  in  front  of  the  pantry, — and  on 
this  trellis-work  roosted  a  peacock  and  peahen.  My 
delight !  how  can  I  possibly  express  it !  There  they  sat. 
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the  peapock  proudly  turning  his  beautiful  purple  nech 
on  all  sides,  and  his  long  tail,  spotted  with  glittering 
eyes,  drooping  over  the  fence ;  and  the  peahen  look* 
ing  so  quiet  and  gentle,  and  beautiful  too,  only  seem- 
ing not  to  wish  to  be  noticed  because  she  had  such  a 
grand  companion.  I  believe  I  screamed  with  delight, 
I  was  told  so  afterwards  ;  and  Fanny  always  declared 
that  I  begged  to  be  allowed  to  open  the  window,  and 
pull  only  one  feather  out  of  the  peacock's  tail,  for  he 
had  so  many  I  was  sure  he  would  never  miss  it.  I 
know  myself  that  the  peacock  and  the  peahen  seemed 
like  the  fairies  of  the  place  to  me  then,  and  for  years 
afterwards  ;  and  even  now,  if  I  could  have  money  to 
throw  away  upon  fancies,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
have  some  always  with  me,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  bring  back  the  feelings  of  unbounded  gladness 
which  are,  by  this  time,  almost  forgotten. 

It  was  a  sunshiny  morning  the  first  day  at  Dene. 
Roger  went  out  directly  after  breakfast  to  his  busi- 
ness of  looking  after  things,  and  I  was  left  with  Mrs* 
Mason  and  Fanny.  For  that  one  day  I  was  to  run 
about  and  do  as  I  chose  ;  but  Mrs.  Mason  put  on  a 
grave  face  as  she  said  that  idleness  was  not  good  for 
little  girls ;  and  it  was  settled  that  Roger  was  to  take 
me  over  to  Compton  the  very  first  day  he  could  spare 
the  time,  in  order  that  I  might  have  my  name  put 
down  for  the  school. 

Mrs.  Mason  made  me  help  Fanny  wash  up  the  tea- 
things  when  breakfast  was  over ;  and  then  she  said 
we  might  go  round  the  garden,  only  Fanny  was  to  take 
particular  care  that  I  did  not  tumble  into  the  pond. 
So  Fanny  and  I  went  forth  together,  first,  however^ 
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runniDg  all  over  the  house,  and  peeping  into  every 
nook  and  corner,  even  into  Miss  Milicent's  room, 
which  was  nothing  remarkably  different  from  any 
other,  except  that  it  was  the  largest  and  had  the 
prettiest  view.  Fanny  said  that  Miss  Milicent  always 
had  the  large  room  because  of  her  boxes. 

The  house  at  Dene  had  been  first  a  labourer's 
cottage ;  that  was  before  Mr.  Weir  took  a  fancy  to 
come  there  for  shooting.  He  built  two  rooms,  a 
dining-room  and  a  drawing-room,  not  at  all  large,  and 
rather  square,  only  with  a  kind  of  bow  for  the  win- 
dow. These  rooms  were  on  each  side  of  the  little 
passage  or  hall,  and  there  were  no  more  sitting-rooms 
in  the  house,  at  least  when  first  we  Vent  there.  Miss 
Milicent's  room  was  over  the  drawing-room,  and  Mr. 
Weir's  over  the  dining-room ;  and  there  was  another 
room,  which  was  used  as  a  dressing-room,  besides 
the  peacock  room  and  some  attics:  that  was  all  the 
house  then,  except  the  chambers  over  the  kitchen, 
where  Mrs.  Mason  and  Fanny  slept.  The  attics 
were  what  I  liked  best ;  we  had  to  go  up  such  a  droll 
little  staircase  to  reach  them,  and  they  had  such  a 
beautiful  paper,  a  kind  of  Chinese  pattern,  with  a 
bridge  and  some  houses,  and  little  men  and  women 
going  over  the  bridge.  They,  too,  like  the  peacock, 
were  part  of  the  fairy  things  belonging  to  Dene,  and 
I  seemed  to  have  more  to  do  with  them  than  with 
Mr.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent  The  attics  opened 
upon  the  leads  of  the  house,  and  the  peacock  had 
been  up  there  and  left  behind  him  one  of  his  small 
feathers, — ^not  one  with  an  eye,  but  with  a  soft  feathery 
fringe,— such  a  purple  green  !  there  is  no  colour  like 
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it  elsewhere  that  I  have  seen.  Fanny  crept  out  of 
the  window  and  brought  it  back  to  me,  and  I  have  it 
now.  Unless  it  was  a  duty,  I  would  not  part  with  it. 
for  any  sum  of  money. 

Going  over  the  house  was  very  pleasant,  but  it  was 
nothing  to  the  garden ;  and  when  Fanny  opened  the 
front  door,  I  rushed  out  wild  with  delight,  and  scarcely 
heeding  her  as  she  called  to  me,  in  a  frightened  voice^ 
not  on  any  account  to  run  so  fast,  or  I  should  be  in 
the  pond. 

Dene  stood  very  high.  The  ground  sloped  directly 
from  the  house,  but  there  was  a  broad  pavement  in 
front,  covered  by  an  open  verandah,  which  had  been 
made  by  a  very  old  man,  a  country  carpenter,  and  was 
esteemed  quite  a  wonder,  for  its  pretty  patterns  and 
crossings.  The  house  would  have  been  homely-look- 
ing on  the  outride,  except  for  the  verandah  ;  but  that 
gave  it  a  look  unlike  other  places,  and  the  arches 
made  a  separate  frame  for  each  portion  of  the 
country  that  was  to  be  seen  from  it 

The  view  from  the  house,  like  that  from  the  down, 
might,  I  suppose,  have  been  called  wanting  in  wood ; 
but  Paradise  could  scarcely  have  been  more  lovely 
to  Eve,  when  she  first  opened  her  eyes  upon  it, 
than  Dene  was  to  me  on  that  summer  morning,  and 
many,  many  others  which  followed.  It  looked  to  the 
east,  and  the  sun,  therefore,  shone  full  upon  it.  The 
turf  was  smooth  as  a  carpet  of  velvet,  and  not  a  weed 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  bright  flower-beds.  In  the  centre 
of  the  lawn,  a  fountain,  which  the  gardener  set  playing 
to  please  me,  rose  up  like  a  silver  thread  into  the  air, 
and  in  the  pond  round  the  fountain,  bright  gold-fish 
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floated  about,  catching  at  the  bread-crumbs  with 
which  I  was  allowed  to  feed  them.  Another  pond, 
with  an  island  in  the  centre,  and  a  walk  round  it, 
was  to  be  seen  still  lower,  but  it  was  always  a  place  of 
mystery  to  me.  I  never  reached  the  island,  though  I 
always  longed  to  do  so.  Beyond  the  garden  lay  an 
expanse  of  country,  such  as  could  be  seen  from  the 
down.  It  had  one  or  two  marked  spots,  an  old  manor 
farm,  surrounded  by  trees  nearly  opposite  to  Dene, 
and  a  church  on  a  bit  of  rising  ground,  and  a  zigzag 
road  across  a  moor,  —  part  of  the  high  road  to  Hove ; 
and  immediately  opposite  was  a  ridge  of  hills,  very 
like  Sandcombe  Down,  with  what  was  called  a  sema- 
phore at  the  top.  I  believe  it  was  used  for  making 
signals  about  ships  to  persons  a  good  way  off.  It  was 
a  view  in  which  there  seemed  always  something  new 
to  find  out ;  and  especially  I  used  to  please  myself  on 
Saturdays,  when  Roger  was  gone  to  Hove,  by  watching 
the  carts  and  waggons,  and  horses  moving  like  dots  over 
the  zigzag  road,  and  guessing  which  might  belong  to 
him.  But  that  is  going  on  beyond  my  first  morning. 
Fanny  led  me  all  round  the  garden,  and  then,  as  we 
came  back,  she  stopped  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  bank 
covered  with  shrubs,  which  parted  the  grounds  of 
Dene  from  the  down,  and  pointing  to  a  flight  of  rough 
steps,  said,  I  might  go  up  there  if  I  liked.  I  ran 
before  her,  scarcely  contented  to  make  use  of  the  steps, 
but  every  now  and  then  scrambling  up  the  bank,  till 
I  reached  the  top ;  and  there  I  found  a  seat,  and  a  little 
wicket  gate,  opening  upon  the  carriage  road  close  to  the 
down.  Crossing  the  road,  Fanny  made  me  enter  the 
plantation,  which,  as  I  before  said,  filled  the  hollow  of 
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the  hill  behind  the  house.  We  went  on  and  on,  along 
narrow  winding  paths,  sometimes  stopping  to  rest 
upon  a  bench  under  a  tree,  sometimes  going  quite  to 
the  edge  of  the  bank,  to  look  down  through  the  mass 
of  branches,  and  leaves,  and  flowers,  which  seemed  lo 
sparkle  like  emerald  and  silver,  upon  a  green  field  just 
at  the  bottom  of  the  plantation,  in  which  Mr.  Weir's 
cows  were  feeding  ;  and  then  we  ran  on  again  till  we 
came  to  a  little  summer-house  ;  a  real  house,  with  a 
table,  and  some  wooden  chairs,  and  a  tinj  fire-place  ; 
so  cool  and  pleasant-looking  it  was !  —  but  we  could 
not  go  in,  for  Mrs.  Mason  kept  the  key,  but  Fanny- 
lifted  me  up  that  I  might  peep  in  at  the  window. 

It  was  all  more  happy  to  me  far  than  words  can  tell, 
but  I  can  never  by  description  make  other  people  feel 
the  same.  Fanny,  though  she  was  not  much  more  than 
a  child,  seemed  to  care  little  about  it.  All  that  she 
appeared  to  think  of  then,  or  afterwards,  was  the  gossip 
about  the  few  people  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood. 
We  passed  out  of  the  plantation  by  clambering  over  an 
iron  fence,  and  came  round  to  the  house  in  a  difierent 
direction,  across  an  open  bit  of  pastuipe  land,  which 
seemed  once  to  have  formed  part  of  the  down.  There 
it  was  that  Fanny  was  induced  to  stop,  that  she  might 
point  out  the  cottage  in  which  Sarah's  father  and 
mother  lived.  Sarah  was  the  girl  who  was  to  take 
care  of  me  and  cook  our  dinner,  and  make  our  beds. 
They  were  labouring  people,  she  said,  and  they  were 
veiy  glad  to  get  Sarah  a  place.  Sarah  was  to  have 
gone  to  the  gamekeeper's,  but  his  wife  had  a  cousin 
who  was  come  to  help.  And  then  she  led  me  a  few 
steps  on,  that  I  might  look  at  the  gamekeeper's  nice 
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cottage  with  its  strip  of  garden  so  neatly  kept.  The 
gamekeeper's  wife,  she  said,  had  had  some  tiffs  with 
Miss  Milicent,  but  that  was  no  wonder.  Fanny  did 
not  think  proper,  however,  to  tell  me  what  the  tiffs 
were  about,  but  wandered  off  to  another  subject, 
saying,  that  she  must  take  me  home,  for  she  had  to 
run  down  to  Longside  Farm  to  get  some  eggs  for  Mrs. 
Mason.  The  people  at  Longside  were  very  well  to  do 
in  the  world,  she  informed  me  ;  Farmer  Kemp,  folks 
declared,  was  worth  a  mint  of  money;  and  he  was  very 
careful,  not  at  all  like  the  Shaws,  who  lived  at  the 
Manor  Farm,  called  White  Hill,  which  we  had  seen 
from  the  garden.  The  Shaws  were  very  set-up  people, 
and  laughed  at  the  Kemps,  and  the  Kemps  had  given 
up  visiting  them. 

A  good  deal  of  this  I  knew  before,  and  very  little 
I  cared  for  it.  Yet  I  cannot  help  noting  it  now.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  long  tale,  and  I  think  of  it  as 
I  think  of  the  little  stream  that  welled  forth  from 
the  plantation  behind  the  house,  and  after  being 
caught  in  a  stone  basin,  where  it  sparkled  clear  and 
bright,  made  its  way  stealing  by  fields,  and  through 
ditches,  till  it  became  a  broad  river,  with  which  mud 
and  shingle  and  all  impurity  had  mingled.  Nothing 
but  the  sea  could  cleanse  that  stream,  and  nothing 
but  the  ocean  of  God's  Redeeming  Love  can  cleanse 
the  foulnesses  that  even  the  best  must  contract  as 
their  life  flows  forth  to  Eternity. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  description  of  all 
that  happened  when  we  first  went  to  live  at  Dene, 
and  I  have  put  into  the  account  of  that  morning's 
walk  over  the  grounds  nearly  all  there  is  to  say  about 
the  place,  and  added  some  things  which  fitly  ought  to 
have  come  in  further  on.  But  I  write  just  as  the 
thoughts  enter  my  head,  and  should  not  be  able  to  get 
on  at  all,  where  there  is  so  much  to  say,  if  I  were  to 
take  too  much  time  to  consider. 

We  settled  ourselves  into  our  little  house, — Roger 
and  I, — and  Sarah  came  as  it  had  been  agreed,  and  two 
days  afterwards  Roger  took  me  over  to  Compton  to 
the  clergyman  there,  and  arranged  that  I  was  to  go 
to  the  village  school.  Sarah  had  a  sister,  about  twelve 
years  old,  who  went,  and  she  was  to  take  care  of  me. 
I  know  some  people  thought  it  strange  that  I  should 
be  sent  to  mix  with  everybody's  children,  and  de- 
clared that  my  father  and  mother  would  never  have 
allowed  it  if  they  had  been  living.  But  William  and 
Roger  both  knew  what  my  parents  would  have 
wished  better  than  the  world  did,  and  Roger  has  often 
told  me  that  the  things  he  heard  about  the  schools  in 
Hove  made  him  very  unwilling  to  place  me  at  one. 
He  wanted  me,  he  said,  to  grow  up  useful,  and  to 
know  my  place  in  the  world,  and  from  what  he  could 
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see  of  the  girls  who  had  gone  to  those  boarding- 
schools,  it  was  just  what  they  had  never  been 
taught.  They  were  always  trying  to  get  out  of 
their  place.  It  took  a  good  many  years,  and  a  good 
deal  of  experience  too,  to  enable  me  to  understand 
entirely  all  that  Roger  meant  by  that.  As  for  my  own 
wish,  I  was  so  glad  to  escape  being  sent  away  from 
Boger,  that  I  would  have  borne  real  suffering  rather 
than  be  sent  to  a  boarding-school  in  Hove.  And  I 
was  quite  happy  at  Compton,  every  one  was  very  kind 
to  me.  The  clergyman  came  to  see  us  and  instruct 
us  himself,  and  I  was  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and 
cypher,  and  do  needlework,  in  a  way  which  has  been 
an  advantage  to  me  all  my  life,  and — much  more  than 
that  —  I  was  made  to  look  upon  religion  as  the  one 
thing  to  be  considered  above  all  others.  That  is  the 
best  lesson  any  one  can  acquire ;  all  others  are  easy 
afterwards ;  and  I  thank  God  that  He  placed  me  so 
early  under  the  care  of  those  who  had  learned  it 
themselves,  and  so  were  well  able  to  teach  it  to  me. 

I  had  some  weeks  at  school,  and  then  came  har- 
vest time  and  holidays,  when  Mrs.  Mason  gave  me 
employment  at  home,  and  when  I  was  allowed  to 
enjoy  myself  by  taking  a  book  up  to  the  seat  on 
the  top  of  the  bank,  and  sitting  there  all  alone  by  my- 
self, reading  or  listening  to  the  chirp  of  the  grass- 
hoppers, and  the  songs  of  the  birds  in  the  plantation* 
I  liked  that  seat  better  than  any  other,  partly,  I  be- 
lieve, because  no  one  else  seemed  ever  to  think  about 
it ;  but  there  was  a  pleasure  too  in  being  close  to  the 
down,  feeling  that  I  might,  if  I  chose  (though  I  never 
really  wished  to  do  so),  wander  all  over  it,  and  even 
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go  across  St.  Anne*s  hill,  to  the  great  cliffs  above  the 
sea-shore,  and  there  find  a  vessel  to  carry  me  all  over 
the  world.  I  had  many  fancies  of  that  kind  from  the 
books  I  read.  Reading  was  quite  my  snare ;  I  did 
so  delight  in  it,  and  so  I  do  to  this  day.  When  Mrs. 
Mason  gave  me  work  to  do,  I  used  to  carry  it  to 
the  upper  seat,  fully  meaning  to  do  it,  but  if  I  had  a 
book  at  my  side,  I  spent  more  minutes  than  I  ought 
in  looking  into  it  between  whiles.  Some  books  I  had 
from  the  school-library  at  Compton,  and  Mrs.  Mason  let 
me  have  some  old  magazines,  which  I  was  never  tired 
of,  though  I  knew  most  of  the  stories  nearly  by  heart. 

September  came,  and  I  went  to  school  again  ;  and 
just  about  that  time  there  was  a  bustle  at  Dene; 
putting  the  garden  in  order,  and  cleaning  out  the 
rooms,  and  arranging  the  furniture,  because  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Weir,  and  Miss  Milicent,  were  expected  for  two 
months, 

A  grand  time  it  seemed  to  be  for  Mrs.  Mason  and 
Fanny.  As  for  me,  I  cried  terribly,  because  I  thought 
the  family  would  take  possession  of  the  garden,  and  the 
plantation,  and  all  the  places  I  liked,  and  that  I  should 
never  be  able  to  go  near  them.  I  complained  to 
Roger,  but  he  would  not  encourage  me  in  such  non- 
sense. He  said  that  if  I  was  a  good  child,  I  should 
never  want  pleasures,  and  if  I  was  a  naughty  one.  I 
should  not  deserve  them. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  so  I  had  not  been  to 
school ;  but  I  sat  in  the  kitchen  mending  my  clean 
things,  which  had  just  come  from  the  wash;  and 
Sarah  was  busy  sweeping  up,  and  putting  things  in 
order  for  Sunday.     We  heard  a  carriage  come  up  the 
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road,  and  I  jumped  up  and  said,  "  Here's  Mrs.  Weir," 
and  Sarah  ran  to  the  door,  and  stood  there  with  the 
broom  in  her  hand.  We  had  not  heard  for  certain 
that  they  would  come  on  that  day.  There  was  a 
chance  that  they  might  have  stopped  till  Monday ; 
—  but  we  were  sure  it  could  be  no  one  else,  because 
although  there  was  a  right  of  footway  through  the 
grounds,  no  carriages  had  any  business  along  our 
road,  and  nothing  with  wheels  ever  came  by  it,  un- 
less it  might  be  every  now  and  then  Mr.  Weir's  light 
cart,  going  over  the  hill  to  Compton  or  Hatton. 

The  carriage  stopped.  It  was  closed,  so  that  we 
could  not  see  who  was  within.  Mrs.  Mason  and 
Fanny  came  out  in  a  great  hurry,  and  made  many 
curtsies ;  and  then  the  footman  (there  was  a  grand 
footman,  dressed  in  a  drab-coloured  coat,  with  red 
trimming,  and  a  coachman  like  him,  only  stouter) 
opened  the  door,  and  an  elderly  gentleman  got  out, 
and  walked  straight  into  the  house,  with  his  chin  up 
in  the  air,  not  stopping  to  speak  to  any  one.  I  noticed 
nothing  about  him  but  his  nose,  —  and  somehow, 
whenever  I  looked  at  him  afterwards,  that  was  the 
only  feature  which  ever  caught  my  eye.  It  seemed  to 
have  a  way  of  speaking,  as  most  people's  eyes  speak. 
A  lady  followed  ;  very  upright  and  well-formed  she 
was,  but  so  small, — she  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
child,  when  one  only  looked  at  her  back.  She  had  a 
sweet  face,  though  it  was  very  sallow  and  sickly  ;  and 
her  bonnet  was  made  in  an  old-fashioned  way,  to 
come  over  her  forehead  and  protect  her  eyes,  which 
seemed  very  weak.  Mrs.  Mason  helped  her  out  of 
the  carriage  herself,  putting  an  arm  round  her  for 
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support,  and  then  the  lady  shook  her  so  heartily  by 
the  hand,  it  was  quite  pleasant  to  see  ;  and  she  patted 
Fanny  gently  on  the  shoulder,  and  I  think  asked 
some  questions  about  Roger,  as  I  saw  her  turn  round 
and  look  towards  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Mason  must 
have  said  something  to  please  her,  for  she  nodded  her 
head  slowly,  several  times,  as  if  she  was  quite  satis- 
fied. She  seemed  willing  to  stay  and  talk  more,  but 
Mrs.  Mason  prevented  her,  and  went  with  her  into 
the  house,  just  as  I  saw  a  large  foot,  with  a  boot 
like  'a  man's,  protrude  from  the  carriage.  The  foot- 
man stood  back,  and  so  did  Fanny  and  the  coachman  ; 
it  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  make  room  enough  for 
what  was  coming.  Yet  it  was  not  such  a  very  large 
body ;  when  Miss  Milicent  stood  upon  the  ground, 
shie  was  scarcely  more  than  ^yq  feet  six,  and  stout 
in  proportion ;  but  the  very  way  in  which  she  put 
her  head  into  the  carriage,  and  out  again,  and  called 
the  footman,  and  tossed  a  parcel  to  Fanny,  and  gave 
an  order  to  the  coachman,  all,  as  it  were,  in  one 
breath,  made  one  feel  at  once  as  though  the  world 
was  not  big  enough  for  her.  It  was  some  seconds 
before  I  quite  determined  what  she  was  like.  She 
must  have  had  a  great  fancy  to  be  a  man,  for  cer- 
tainly she  had  taken  pains  enough  to  make  herself  look 
as  like  one  as  a  woman's  dress  will  allow.  She  had 
on  a  stuff  gown,  made  very  short,  and  a  loose  black 
jacket,  with  no  white  collar,  nor  anything  of  that 
kind  to  make  it  pretty ;  only  a  red  handkerchief  tied 
round  her  neck.  Besides,  she  wore  a  black  straw- 
bonnet,  with  a  plain  white  border  in  the  inside,  and 
not  a  bit  of  ribbon  or  flower.     Her  face  was  like  Mr. 
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Weir's,  only  smaller,  and  without  quite  such  a  nose  ; 
but  she  had  eyes  to  make  up  for  it,  so  sharp,  they 
were  in  constant  motion,  and  they  danced  about  as 
though  they  had  a  life  of  their  own,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  Miss  Milicent  herself,  and  were  determined 
to  see  everything  there  was  to  be  seen  in  this  world, 

I  thought  the  trunks  would  never  come  to  an  end. 
The  coachman  wanted  to  carry  some  of  them  into  the 
house,  but  Miss  Milicent  would  have  them  all  taken 
from  the  carriage  first.  She  kept  every  one  waiting 
upon  her,  and  I  could  not  help  fancying  she  took  a 
pleasure  in  occupying  just  double  the  time  needed. 
But  the  business  was  finished  at  last,  and  Miss 
Milicent  was  able  then  to  stop  and  speak  to  Fanny, 
which  she  did  in  the  same  sort  of  way  as  I  have  seen 
a  lawyer  question  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice, 
Fanny  curtsied  at  every  answer,  but  she  would  fain 
have  run  away,  I  am  sure,  and  she  did  after  a  while 
move  to  one  side,  as  a  kind  of  hint  to  Miss  Milicent 
to  go  in-doors.  But  instead  of  that,  what  should  we 
see  but  Miss  Milicent  coming  across  the  road  to  the 
cottage  !  Sarah  threw  down  the  broom,  and  ran  off 
to  hide  herself  in  one  of  the  out-houses ;  I  thought  ii 
mean  to  follow  her,  and  I  did  not  see  what  cause  I 
had  to  be  afraid  of  Miss  Milicent,  or  of  any  one,  if  I 
was  not  doing  anything  wrong ;  so  I  went  back  to 
my  seat  to  finish  darning  my  stocking,  but  I  own  my 
heart  beat  rather  fast 

In  she  came,  without  knocking  at  the  door,  and 

I  felt  quite  affronted,  and  just  for  a  moment  could 

not  make  up  my  mind  to  rise  from  my  seat.     She 

caught  me  up  for  it  directly.     "  Little  girls  ought  to 
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learn  to  be  civil/'  she  said,  ^^when  ladies  take  the 
trouble  to  come  and  see  them  I  What  are  you  about 
;here  ?  Mending  your  stockings  ?  Very  good  work, 
but  you  don't  do  it  properly.  You  should  draw  the 
stitches  together  first.'*  To  my  dismay,  she  took  a 
pair  of  scissors,  cut  a  little  hole  deliberately  in  my 
Sunday  stocking,  and  then,  catching  the  needle  from 
my  hand,  unthreading  it  in  her  haste,  sat  down 
to  show  me  how  to  bring  the  edges  together  again. 
I  was  so  angry,  I  could  have  pricked  her  fingers 
with  the  needle  when  I  gave  it  back  to  her  threaded. 
I  am  nearly  sure  I  gare  it  a  little  poke  with  that 
intention,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  feel  it,  and,  taking 
up  the  stocking,  made  me  come  quite  close  to  watch 
her,  whilst  she  went  on  talking  all  the  time.  "  Who 
taught  you  to  work?  You  ought  to  know  better. 
How  old  are  you  ?  Nine  and  a  half  ?  —  you  don't  look 
more  than  six.  You  can't  have  had  any  pains  taken 
with  you.  Now,  attend,  do  you  see  ?  first  one  stitch, 
then  the  other, — drawn  together  closely ;  that  makes 
the  hole  smaller.  You  must  darn  it  over  afterwards. 
I  shall  make  them  teach  darning  in  that  way  at 
Compton  school.  Don't  forget!  I  shall  come  and 
see  you  again,  and  find  out  if  you  have  attended  to 
what  I  say.  If  you  are  a  good  child,  I  shall  give  you 
some  of  my  stockings  to  mend.  Now  get  up  and 
open  the  door ;  you  always  ought  to  open  the  door 
for  ladies.  They  don't  teach  you  at  all  good  manners 
at  Compton  school ;  I  shall  see  about  it." 

See  about  it !  —  yes.  I  felt,  indeed,  that  she  would 
see  about  it,  and  so  should  I.  I  opened  the  door  for 
her  because  she  stood  waiting  for  me  to  do  it,  but  I 
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closed  it  behind  her  instantly,  and  rushing  back  to 
mj  stocking,  tore  out  all  the  stitches  she  had  put  in, 
and  tossed  the  stocking  across  the  room. 

Sarah  came  back  and  saw  me  kicking  my  feet 
against  a  chair  to  vent  my  rage.  She  laughed,  which 
made  me  still  more  angry.  I  began  to  scold  because 
she  had  gone  away  and  left  me.  ^^  The  tiresome 
woman  wouldn't  have  dared  cut  a  hole  in  my 
stocking,"  I  said,  "if  you  had  been  here;"  and  I 
ran  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  caught  up  the 
stocking,  and  thrust  my  finger  through  the  hole, 
making  it  half  as  large  again,  and  when  Sarah  still 
would  do  nothing  but  laugh,  I  leaned  my  head  upon 
the  table,  and  fairly  cried  with  ^lemper  and  vexation. 

Roger  entered  just  at  that  moment  When  he  saw 
me  in  tears,  he  came  up  to  me  in  his  kind  way  and 
took  me  upon  his  knee ;  but  he  could  get  nothing 
from  me  except  that  Miss  Milicent  had  been  to  see 
me^  and  cut  a  hole  in  my  stocking,  and  I  hated  her, 
and  if  she  lived  at  Dene  I  should  run  away. 

He  must  have  been  very  much  puzzled,  but  he 
knew  pretty  well  what  I  was  like  when  I  was  in  what 
William  used  to  call  one  of  my  tantrums  ;  so  instead 
of  trying  to  talk  to  me,  he  just  said,  "  My  little  Trot 
will  be  better  up-stairs  for  a  while ; "  and  then  he 
took  me  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  me  to  my  room, 
and  shut  the  door  and  left  me. 

I  was  not  sulky, —  that  was  never  part  of  my  dis- 
position,—  only  terribly  passionate.  I  stamped  and 
screamed  a  good  deal  at  first,  bi^t  no  one  came  near 
me,  and  at  last  I  went  to  the  window,  and  had  my 
thoughts  turned  by  watching  the  servants  finishing 
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the  unpacking  of  the  carriage,  and  bj  the  time  Roger 
came  back  I  was  quite  quiet,  and  sorry  for  having 
been  so  naughty,  and  he  took  me  down-stairs  again. 

We  sat  down  to  tea,  and  after  a  little  while  Roger 
began  asking  me  again  about  Miss  Miliceut.  I 
was  not  angry  with  him  as  I  was  with  Sarah  when  he 
laughed  as  I  told  my  grievance.  Roger  often  laughed 
at  things  which  other  people  cry  about,  but  I  told 
him  he  wouldn't  have  liked  it  if  it  had  been  his 
stocking,  and  he  had  had  to  darn  it. 

"  I  should  not  have  liked  it,  Ursie,  may  be,  but 
I  would  have  taken  it  as  it  was  meant." 

**  It  was  meant  to^  tease  me,"  I  said,  and  I  felt  my 
face  quite  red  again. 

Roger  made  no  answer.  I  saw  he  was  vexed,  and 
I  put  down  my  bread  and  butter,  and  threw  my  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  called  him  "  dear  Father  Roger." 

That  always  softened  him.  He  gave  me  a  great 
hug  in  return,  but  still  he  did  not  speak,  till  I  touched 
him  and  asked  him  what  he  was  thinking  about. 

"Nothing,  Trot,  that  you  can  understand  now; 
but  it  wouldn't  be  such  a  hard  world  to  live  in,  if 
people  looked  more  at  what  is  meant,  and  less  at  what 
is  done." 

He  was  very  silent  after  that,  as  was  his  wont, 
and  when  tea  was  over  he  went  out  again,  and  I  took 
up  my  stocking  and  tried  to  mend  it  in  Miss  Milicent's 
fashion,  feeling  somehow,  from  what  Roger  had  said, 
that  I  had  been  hard  upon  her. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Sunday  was  the  pleasantest  day  in  the  week  to  me. 
Roger  walked  with  me  over  the  down  quite  early, 
and  left  me  at  the  Sunday-school,  and  went  himself 
to  see  an  old  aunt,  my  mother's  sister,  who  was  very 
infirm  and  could  never  go  out ;  and  there  he  stayed 
till  church-time.  I  sat  with  the  school-children  in 
church  ;  but  Roger's  seat  was  very  near,  and  I 
could  see  him,  whenever  I  looked  up,  with  his 
eyes  upon  his  book,  and  that  made  me  look  upon 
mine.  Otherwise  there  was  a  good  deal  to  teach 
one  to  be  inattentive :  the  boys  sat  close  to  us,  and 
were  very  troublesome  ;  slyly  pulling  at  each  other's 
books,  and  whispering,  and  then  the  master  would 
reach  over  into  the  middle  of  them  with  his  stick, 
and  give  a  sharp  tap,  which  just  as  likely  touched  the 
good  ones  as  the  bad.  The  girls  were  not  any  better 
than  the  boys.  I  was  often  tapped  myself,  though  I 
don't  really  think  I  deserved  it  so  much  as  some  of  the 
others.  There  was  such  a  trouble,  too,  about  repeating 
the  responses.  Some  would  speak  out,  and  some  would 
not ;  and  every  now  and  then,  one  boy  took  it  into  his 
head  to  shout ;  and  down  came  a  message  from  the 
master,  that  if  he  did,  he  should  be  caned ;  then  we 
all  grew  silent,  and  there  came  another  message,  that 
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if  we  didn't  speak  out  we  should  be  locked  up.  It 
was  trying  to  know  how  to  keep  straight  amongst  it 
all ;  but  what  did  me  most  good  was  to  see  Roger 
standing  there,  so  still,  and  grave,  and  earnest-looking, 
and  his  face  different,  in  a  way,  from  what  it  was  at 
other  times.  It  was  a  very  dear  face  always  to  me ; 
though  his  skin  was  not  smooth,  and  his  hair  brushed 
neat  like  a  gentleman's,  I  often  thought  I  would  not 
change  it  for  the  handsomest  picture  I  had  ever 
seen.  But  on  Sundays,  in  church,  another  look  was 
given  to  it,  as  if  all  in  it  that  had  been  gathered 
from  the  toil  and  care  of  life  had  been  taken  away. 
It  came  across  me  one  day,  when  I  noticed  him 
just  as  he  rose  up  from  his  prayers,  that  if  I  were  to 
see  him  in  Heaven,  he  could  scarcely  be  anything 
different. 

That  Sunday  we  went  into  church  rather  more 
noisily  than  usual ;  Kitty  Dove,  Sarah's  sister,  pushed 
little  Johnnie  Rowe,  and  nearly  threw  him  down,  and 
Johnnie  pinched  Kitty,  and  made  her  cry ;  and  some 
of  the  bigger  girls  were  whispering  about  it  to  the 
mistress,  and  begging  that  Kitty  and  Johnnie  might 
not  sit  near  each  other.  But  all  of  a  sudden  there 
was  a  great  "  Hush ! "  The  girls  left  off  fidgeting,  and 
put  their  hands  in  their  laps  ;  and  the  boys  began  to 
find  out  the  Psalms  in  their  prayer-books.  A  sudden 
fright  had  taken  them  all.  I  peeped  out  from  a  back 
corner  in  which  I  was  sitting,  and  saw  at  the  church- 
door  Mrs.  Richardson,  the  vicar's  wife,  and  Miss 
Richardson,  and  one  or  two  other  ladies  who  taught 
in  the  Sunday-school,  and  in  the  middle  of  them 
Miss  Milicent, — ^not  one  whit   different  from  what 
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she  was   on  Saturday  night,  just  the  same  loose 
jacket  and  red  handkerchief.       The  girls  glanced 
round  at  her,  and  the  comers  of  their  mouths  went ; 
but  not  a  word  was  said.     Mrs.  Richardson  and  the 
other  ladies  went  to  their  seats ;  but  up  came  Miss 
Milicent  to  us ;  her  eye  seemed  to  take  in  all  at  one 
glance,  and  half  a  dozen  names  were  out  of  her  mouth 
almost  in  a  breath,  and  in  a  whisper  so  loud  it  could 
be  heard  nearly  all  over  the  church : — "  Mary  Webb, 
how's  your  mother?'*  "  Fanny  Hart,  what  d'ye  mean 
by  coming  in  that  fine  bonnet?"   "Johnnie,  you've 
got  a  swelled  face,  I  see  ;  come  up  to  Dene,  and  you 
shall  have  some  stuff  to  do  it  good."    "  Jane,  who  is 
that  little  one   by  you  ?     Your  sister  ?     She  is  too 
young  to  come  to  church ;  she  won't  behave  well.   Mind 
you  all  attend.     Keep  your  eyes  upon  your  books; 
speak  out  properly.     I  shall  be  looking  at  you.     Mrs. 
Eichardson  says  you  are  very  idle.    I  shall  have  an 
eye  upon  you."    Miss  Milicent  shook  her  head  fiercely, 
and  turned  away;    and  the  moment  her  back  was 
towards  us,  and  she  was  out  of  the  hearing  of  a 
whisper,  such  a  buzz  began  as  might  almost  have 
drowned  the  clergyman's  voice  when  he  commenced 
the  service,  but  that  a  loud  tap  from  the  stick  came 
down  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  head  boy,  sounding 
loudly  through  the  church,  and  making  Miss  Milicent 
thrust  her  head  forward,  and  shake  her  hand  at  us, 
threatening  a  still  severer  and  more  mysterious  pun- 
ishment.   Yes,  we  were  all  quiet  after  that ;  but  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  remembered  that  we  were  bound  to  be 
so  because  we  were  in  God's  Presence. 
When  we  came  out  of  church,  Roger  met  me,  and 
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I  went  with  him  to  speak  to  William,  who  always 
came  to  Compton  now,  that  he  might  have  a  chance 
of  seeing  Roger.  Before,  he  had  been  accastomed 
sometimes  to  walk  over  the  hill  the  other  way  to 
Hatton.  It  was  a  little  farther,  but  William  rather 
liked  making  a  business  of  going  to  church.  Roger 
always  kept  to  one  church,  and  went  twice  if  he  could, 
though  at  that  time  it  was  too  far  for  me  ;  but  William 
never  troubled  himself  about  service  in  the  after- 
noon. He  said  it  was  the  only  time  he  had  for  looking 
over  his  accounts.  I  used  to  fancy  that  it  worried 
Roger  to  have  to  meet  William  and  talk  to  him  just 
after  church.  He  never  said  it,  but  he  used  to  answer 
rather  shortly  when  William  began  consulting  him 
about  the  crops ;  and  that  was  not  at  all  his  way 
generally.  But  William  was  a  great  talker,  and 
seldom  noticed  much  whether  any  one  was  listening 
to  him,  as  long  as  he  could  have  his  say  without 
interruption. 

I  was  glad  to  be  away  from  the  school-children,  for 
I  saw  Miss  Milicent  go  up  to  them  again  ;  and  I  was 
beginning  to  have  a  feeling  that  wherever  she  was,  a 
scolding  was  close  behind.  We  went  up  the  lane 
by  the  Abbey  Farm,  which  took  us  to  the  foot  of  the 
down,  and  then  we  scrambled  up  a  steep  path  which 
was  a  shorter  way  than  by  the  cart-track.  Such  a 
very  bright  Sunday  it  was !  The  sky  and  the  sea  so 
blue,  and  all  the  country  quiet,  so  as  it  never  is  on 
any  other  day, — a  kind  of  quietness  which  seemed  as 
if  it  would  creep  into  one's  heart  and  live  there. 
How  I  wished  that  William  would  leave  off  talking 
about  the  crops  as  he  did ;  not  letting  one  be  at  peace 
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for  an  instant,  but  pointing  out  first  this  field,  and 
then  that,  and  reckoning  how  much  had  been  got 
from  each,  and  complaining — William  always  com- 
plained, when  he  talked  of  his  crops — that  the  rent  of 
Sandcombe  was  so  high,  it  made  him  much  worse  off 
than  his  neighbours  I  Roger  bore  it  very  patiently ; 
he  laughed  a  little  now  and  then,  and  said  something 
rather  sharp  in  a  good-^iatured  way ;  but  he  never 
lectured  William,  nor  let  him  see  that  he  wished  to 
get  away  from  him,  and  so  William  was  very  fond  of 
him,  and  put  fortii  all  that  was  in  his  mind  quite 
freely. 

We  were  at  the  top  of  the  down,  and  there  we  were 
to  part  company.  Roger  took  out  his  watch,  observing 
he  must  hurry  home,  for  there  would  not  be  time  else 
for  dinner  and  going  to  afternoon  service.  William 
waited  before  he  replied,  and  then  he  said,  in  a  kind  of 
awkward,  shy  way,  "  I  have  some  other  business  in 
hand  for  this  afternoon."  He  laughed  so  oddly  that 
I  caught  up  his  words  and  said,  *^  What  business, 
William  ?  People  should  not  do  business,  you  know, 
on  Sundays." 

"You  are  a  prying  little  body,"  he  answered  quickly, 
though  not  at  all  as  if  he  was  angry.  "  Roger,  you'll 
repent  it  some  day,  if  you  don't  keep  her  in  better 
order." 

"  Miss  Milicent  will  do  that,"  said  Roger,  and  he 
laughed ;  "  but  I  should  like  to  know  your  business 
myself  William,  since  you  have  chosen  to  mention 
it." 

"  Business  not  lying  so  very  near  home,"  continued 
William  ;  "  taking  me  over  to  Hatton  perchance." 
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**  Going  to  church  ?  "  I  said ;  "  I  wish  Roger  would 
go  to  Hatton  Church  too,  and  take  me  with  him." 

''Something  to  do  with  going  to  church,  to  be 
sure,"  said  William,  laughing  again,  as  though  he  had 
a  mystery  in  his  mind.  "What  do  you  say,  Roger  ? 
Do  you  approve  ?  '  The  better  day,  the  better  deed,' 
you  know ! " 

Roger  considered,  then  said,  "I  would  have  all 
things  go  right  with  you,  William,  if  I  could.  But 
these  are  not  matters  for  any  to  interfere  in  ;  only  I 
think,  if  you  went  to  church  first,  you  might  be  better 
likely  to  come  to  a  wise  choice." 

"  I  can't  go  to  church  at  Hatton,"  said  William ; 
"  Mr.  Fowler  preaches  in  the  afternoon ;  and  he's  a 
drawler,  and  sends  me  to  sleep :  it's  no  good  in  the 
world  for  me  to  go  to  church  in  the  afternoon." 

"  Well,  you  must  take  your  own  way,"  said  Roger. 
"  I  only  know  that  I  find  things  go  straighter  when 
I  put  church  and  such  things  first,  than  when  I  let 
them  come  in  second ;  and  so  I  thought  it  might  be 
with  you." 

"  Men  are  not  like  sheep,  they  don't  all  run  the 
same  way,"  replied  William,  rather  sulkily.  "  So  you 
won't  give  me  your  good  wishes,  Roger !  " 

Roger  took  his  brother's  hand,  and  shook  it  with  a 
hearty  grasp.  His  heart  seemed  full,  and  he  turned 
away,  and  walked  home  in  silence. 

They  thought  I  did  not  understand,  but  I  did. 
That  sharp  woman,  Leah  Morris,  lived  at  Hatton, 
and  she  was  going  to  be  my  sister-in-law,  I  asked 
no  questions  of  Roger,  I  knew  it  was  a  matter  that 
vexed  him ;  but  we  had  dinner  as  soon  as  we  reached 
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home,  and  then  Roger  went  to  church  again.  I 
sat  for  some  time  in  the  window-seat  learning  mj 
Collect  and  Psalm  for  the  next  Sunday ;  and  then 
went  over  to  see  Mrs.  Mason,  who  was  staying  at 
home  to  let  Fanny  go  to  church,  and  had  a  game  of 
play  with  the  kitten,  and  read  a  story  out  of  one  of 
the  school-lihrary  magazines,  and  when  it  was  growing 
rather  late,  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  down  to  meet 
Roger  coming  back  from  church.  After  that  I  helped 
Sarah  get  tea  ready :  we  always  had  it  in  the  parlour, 
and  as  there  was  no  hurry  for  work,  we  were  a  long 
time  at  it.  I  talked  to  Roger  about  school,  and  what 
I  learnt,  and  how  I  liked  the  little  boys  and  girls ; 
and  when  we  had  finished,  and  Sarah  was  washing  up 
the  tea-things  in  the  kitchen,  Roger  brought  out  a 
large  Bible  with  pictures  for  me  to  look  at,  and  soon 
after  that  it  was  bed-time.  I  was  very  happy,  but  I 
had  not  forgotten  all  the  while  that  Leah  Morris  was 
to  be  my  sister-in-law. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  DID  not  see  Miss  Milicent  again  till  Monday 
evening,  when  I  came  back  from  school,  for  I  went 
away  early  to  be  at  Compton  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
always  took  my  dinner  with  me  to  avoid  the  long 
walk  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

She  was  at  the  door  talking  to  Roger  when  I 
reached  home,  and  I  hoped  she  did  not  notice  me  at 
first.  Her  tongue  was  going  so  fast  about  fences  and 
ditches:  I  believe  she  thought  she  knew  as  much 
about  them  as  Roger  did.  I  passed  her  and  went 
indoors,  and  had  just  taken  off  my  bonnet  and 
begun  to  learn  my  lessons  for  the  next  day,  when 
wide  open  went  the  door,  and  in  she  came  by 
herself.  "  So,"  she  said,  "  little  body,  how  did  you 
manage  your  work  on  Saturday  ?  '*  It  was  not  an  ill- 
natured  voice  after  all,  and  Roger's  words  were 
remembered ;  so  I  answered,  as  civilly  as  I  could, 
"  that  I  had  tried  to  do  it  right." 

"Very  good;  let  me  see.  Did  you  wear  the  stocking* 
yesterday  ?  have  you  got  them  on  to-day  ?  "  Before 
I  could  speak  again,  she  had  caught  up  my  foot^ 
and  pulled  off  iny  shoe  to  look.  Couldn't  I  have 
kicked  her  I  I  wonder  I  didn't ;  but  I  sat  quiet,  not 
trusting  myself  to  speak.    She  spied  the  hole  directly. 
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"Pretty  well  considering.  I  shall  send  you  some 
of  my  darning  for  a  pattern.  Saturday  is  a  holiday ; 
you  shall  come  and  work  with  me  on  Saturdays.  Mrs. 
Weir  wants  to  see  you.  Come  across  with  me,  I 
shall  take  you  to  her,  and  there  is  something  to  spend 
in  sugar-plums ;  I  suppose  you  like  sugar-plums." 
She  tossed  sixpence  into  my  lap,  and  I  believe  I  said 
"  Thank  you."  I  did  not  dare  return  it.  I  followed 
her  across  the  road  to  the  house.  Her  step  might 
have  been  a  giant's  stride,  and  she  went  straight 
from  one  point  to  another,  like  an  arrow.  It  seemed 
as  though  she  would  have  knocked  down  a  wall  if  it 
had  come  in  her  way.  We  went  in  by  the  kitchen, 
and  Miss  Milicent  looked  in  as  we  passed  to  tell  the 
cook  to  be  sure  not  to  let  the  mutton  be  over-roasted, 
and  to  take  care  that  there  were  mashed  potatoes, 
browned,  for  Mr.  Weir,  and  plenty  of  wine  sauce 
with  the  pudding.  The  cook  had  a  very  short 
manner,  and  scarcely  answered  her.  The  family 
dined  late,  and  there  was  a  great  smell  of  the  dinner 
in  the  passage,  which  made  Miss  Milicent  grumble 
a  good  deal ;  indeed  she  had  not  left  off  talking  about 
it  when  we  reached  the  drawing-room  door. 

"Mother!  I  have  brought  Ursie  Grant  to  sec 
you!"  That  was  the  way  I  was  introduced,  and 
Miss  Milicent  gave  me  a  push,  which,  I  suppose,  she 
meant  to  be  gentle,  and  left  me  standing  shyly  in  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Weir  looked  even  less,  half-buried  as  she  was 
in  her  arm-chair,  than  when  I  had  seen  her  standing. 
It  was  not  merely  that  she  was  short  and  thin,  but 
her  features  were  singularly  small, —  her  bones  slight, 
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like  those  of  a  child,  and  her  hands  so  white  and 
delicate,  it  appeared  as  though  the  least  rough  touch 
would  have  broken  them.  She  reminded  me  of  what 
I  had  read  of  fairies,  and  the  soft,  low  voice,  which 
bade  me  come  near  and  say,  "How  do  you  do?'* 
pleasant,  and  kind  though  it  was,  came  forth  in  a 
slow,  precise  way,  quite  different  from  anything  I  had 
ever  heard  before. 

"  Ursula  is  your  name,  is  it  not,  my  little  dear  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Weir,  and  she  put  one  of  her  slender  arms 
round  me,  and  kissed  me  on  the  forehead. 

"  Ursie,  they  call  me,  Ma'am,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Ursie,  or  Ursula,  it  is  a  very  good  name.  There 
has  been  one  Saint  Ursula  ;  I  trust  that  you  may  be 
another." 

I  stared  at  her.  She  said  it  as  if  she  certainly 
believed  that  it  was  possible,  and  even  likely,  I  should 
be  a  saint ;  and  my  notion  of  a  saint  was  of  some  one 
whose  business  it  was  to  read  the  Bible  and  say 
prayers  all  day.  I  replied,  "  If  you  please.  Ma'am, 
Roger  says  that  if  I  am  ever  anything,  he  thinks  I 
shall  be  a  dress-maker." 

Mrs.  Weir  did  not  laugh, — that  was  one  peculiarity 
about  her, — she  took  everybody's  words  just  for  what 
they  meant.  She  only  answered,  "  I  can  explain  my 
meaning  when  we  are  better  acquainted.  Bing  the 
bell,  Ursula,"  and  then  she  took  up  again  the  work 
which  she  was  doing,  which  was  a  little  cotton  frock 
for  a  child,  and  I  stood  silently  by  her  side,  waiting 
for  what  was  to  come  next. 

Some  minutes  passed  before  the  bell  was  answered, 
and  I  amused  myself  in  the  meantime  by  looking 
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round  the  room.  It  was  wonderfully  changed  from 
what  it  had  been  when  the  family  were  away.  I  could 
not  think  where  all  the  pretty  things  had  come  from. 
Such  bright  covered  books  there  were  on  the  round 
centre  table,  and  flowers,  and  a  carved  paper-knife, 
and  a  beautiful  little  box,  inlaid  with  mother  of 
pearl ;  and,  on  another  table  in  the  corner,  a  curious 
cabinet,  with  figures  of  animals  in  front  of  each 
drawer,  and  some  strange  figures  standing  by  it  with 
white  dresses  and  copper-coloured  faces;  Lidians  I 
believe  they  were.  The  best  chintz  curtains,  too,  had 
been  put  up,  and  the  striped  coverings  of  the  chairs 
taken  ofil  All  looked  surprisingly  neat  and  pretty ; 
and  the  prettiest  thing  of  all  was  Mrs.  Weir's  work- 
table,  placed  by  her  arm-chair.  It  was  a  tiny  table, 
made  in  squares  of  black  and  yellow  wood,  and 
scooped  into  hollows  round  the  edge,  and,  on  it,  stood 
the  loveliest  white  work-box,  lined  with  blue,  and 
having  a  row  of  mother-of-pearl  reels  of  cotton,  and 
silk  winders,  with  coloured  silks  beautifully  wound, 
and  a  pincushion  with  the  pins  placed  in  rows,  as 
straight  as  though  they  had  been  put  in  by  rule.  It 
was  just  fitted  for  Mrs.  Weir :  scissors,  and  thimble, 
and  silver  bodkin,  and  smelling  bottle,  so  small  and 
bright,  and  new-looking  ;  and  on  the  same  table  was 
a  little  china  flower-basket,  holding  a  white  moss 
rose,  a  carnation,  and  a  bit  of  lilac  verbena^  with  a 
sprig  of  myrtle,  and  a  piece  of  scented  geranium. 
Only  one  thing  in  the  whole  room  looked  unsuitable^ 
and  that  was  a  large  work-basket  of  coloured  straw, 
put  down  upon  the  floor  by  the  window,  and  out  of 
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which  peeped  what  I  am  sure  was  the  heel  of  a 
knitted  stocking.  That  could  never  have  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Weir. 

The  footman  answered  the  bell.  Mrs.  Weir  was 
not  in  the  least  impatient  because  she  had  been  kept 
waiting  so  long.  She  said  to  him  just  as  gently  as 
when  she  was  speaking  to  me;  "Eichard,  some 
ginger  wine  and  sweet  cake,  if  you  please;"  and 
Bichard  went  away  and  returned  with  a  wine  de- 
canter and  a  plate  of  cake  placed  on  a  silver  tray. 

"  Will  you  pour  out  a  glass  of  wine,  Richard,  and 
hand  the  cake  to  little  Ursula  Grant  ?  It  will  not  do 
you  harm,  my  child." 

I  drank  off  the  wine,  not  at  all  sure  that  I  liked  it, 
and  put  down  the  glass  quickly  on  the  tray. 

Mrs.  Weir  slowly  raised  her  eyes :  "  You  are  too 
rapid,  Ursula.  K  you  like  to  take  your  cake  home, 
you  can." 

"  Thank  you.  Ma'am,"  I  caught  at  the  permission 
directly,  and  looked  toward*  the  door. 

"  You  are  wishing  to  go  ;  that  is  very  natural ;  but 
you  will  come  and  see  me  again,  I  hope." 

The  tone  was  cordial  and  kind,  and  yet  it  seemed 
that  Mrs.  Weir  was  trying  to  prevent  herself  from 
showing  all  she  felt. 

Something  came  over  me  which  made  me  say, 
bluntly,  "  I  shall  like  to  come,  Ma'am,  but  I  don't 
want  wine  and  cake." 

"  You  shall  not  have  them,  my  child ;  we  shall  do 
better  perhaps  without." 

"  Thank  you.  Ma'am,"  I  said  again,  as  heartily  as 
though  she  had  promised  me  a  present.     "I  can 
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always  come  at  this  time,  when  I  am  back  from 
school,"  I  added. 

Such  a  smile  came  over  Mrs.  Weir's  face ;  so  sweet 
and  yet  so  sad.  I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  to 
climb  up  into  her  lap,  as  I  did  into  Roger's,  when  he 
looked  grave,  and  entreat  her  to  tell  me  what  it 
meant.  But  she  was  too  much  a  stranger  for  me  to 
venture  ;  and  even  if  I  had  known  her  better,  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  done  it  Tears  rise  quickly,  for 
they  are  near  the  surface,  and  human  love  can  com- 
fort the  grief  from  which  they  flow;  but  such  a 
smile  as  that  was  from  a  depth  below  which  God 
only  could  reach. 

That  had  been  a  very  short  visit  to  Mrs.  Weir,  and 
little  enough  had  been  said  by  either  of  us ;  but  yet  I 
looked  forward  to  going  again.  Of  course  people 
would  say  that,  in  spite  of  my  refusal  of  the  cake  and 
wine,  I  secretly  hoped  to  have  more ;  but  it  really 
was  not  so.  I  felt,  directly  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Weir 
about  it,  that  she  meant  what  she  said,  as  I  meant 
what  I  said,  and  that  we  should  be  friends  without 
any  things  of  the  kind. 

As  I  was  at  school  nearly  all  day,  there  was  but 
little  spare  time  after  I  returned  for  anything  but 
learning  my  lessons,  and  tea,  and  talking  to  Roger, 
and  doing  a  little  needlework  before  bed  time  ;  but  I 
managed  during  the  course  of  the  next  week  to  run 
over  to  the  house  for  a  few  moments,  whilst  Sarah 
was  trying  to  make  the  water  boil,  and  cutting  the 
bread  and  butter ;  and  each  time  with  the  hope  of 
being  called  into  the  drawing-room  again  to  see 
Mrs.  Weir.  But  I  kept  my  -wish  to  myself,  for  Mrs. 
E  3 
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Mason  was  very  shut  up  about  the  family,  and  never 
encouraged  me  to  talk  about  them ;  though  she  was 
extremely  good-natured  to  me  in  other  ways.  It  was 
Saturday,  however,  before  I  went  again ;  the  family 
had  been  at  Dene  a  week  then,  but  it  seemed  a  month 
to  me,  the  place  was  so  changed ;  and  I  had  such  a 
feeling  of  new  things  and  people  to  care  about  and 
think  of,  though  it  was  so  little  that  I  saw  of  any 
one. 

This  time  Mrs.  Mason  took  me  into  the  drawing- 
room  with  her.  I  observed  that  she  was  very- 
thoughtful  about  Mrs.  Weir,  and  anxious  in  her  way 
of  talking  to  her ;  but  it  was  rather  as  if  she  re- 
garded her  as  a  child  not  able  to  manage  for  herself. 
Mrs.  Weir  looked  better  since  she  came ;  she  had 
more  colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  Mrs.  Mason  noticed 
this  with  much  pleasure,  and  both  of  them  praised 
the  air  of  Dene,  and  said  there  was  no  place  like  it, 
in  which  I  quite  agreed.  I  was  made  to  say  the 
hymn  I  had  been  learning  at  school  during  the  week, 
and  then  Mrs.  Weir  said  she  should  like  to  hear  me 
read.  I  knew  it  was  tea  time,  but  I  was  afraid  to 
say  it ;  so  Mrs.  Mason  lighted  a  wax  candle,  placed 
in  a  beautiful  little  silver  candlestick,  for  it  was 
growing  dark,  and  I  took  up  the  Testament  which 
Mrs.  Weir  had  put  into  my  hand,  and  turned  over 
the  pages  to  find  the  Twelfth  Chapter  of  St  Luke, 
that  being  what  I  had  been  told  to  read.  I  had  only 
finished  the  first  three  verses  when  we  were  inter- 
rupted. The  step  was  so  loud  that,  before  I  looked 
up,  I  thought  it  must  be  Miss  Milicent ;  but  it  was 
Mr.  Weir,  and  I  felt  very  frightened,  for  it  was  the 
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first  time  I  had  seen  him  so  near.    He  stalked  in  and 
sat  himself  down  in  the  arm  chair  without  speaking. 

"  Go  on,  Ursula,"  said  Mrs.  Weir,  taking  no  notice 
of  her  husband ;  but  her  voice  was  less  firm  than  it 
had  been  a  minute  before. 

Mrs.  Mason  was  going  awaj. 

"  You  had  better  take  the  child  with  you,  Mason," 
said  Mr.  Weir. 

His  tone  grated  upon  me  like  a  sharp  saw,  though 
it  was  not  rough  or  unlike  that  of  a  gentleman. 

"  Ursula  was  only  going  to  read  a  very  few  verses, 
that  I  might  judge  how  she  improves  at  school,"  said 
Mrs.  Weir,  raising  herself  up  in  her  chair,  and  lean- 
ing forward  eagerly. 

'^ '  Much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh,'  is  it  not?" 
said  Mr.  Weir,  sarcastically. 

Mrs.  Weir  sank  back,  and  folded  her  hands  one 
upon  the  other,  as  she  said,  ^<  Mason,  the  little  girl 
may  go." 

I  thought  Mr.  Weir  would  have  relented ;  but  he 
sat  brooding  over  his  own  thoughts,  whatever  they 
were.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  that  I  was  going  till 
I  reached  the  door:  then  he  called  out  suddenly, 
*^  Grant  is  your  name  isn't  it,  child  ?  What  have  you 
to  do  with  William  Grant  of  Sandcombe  ?" 

"  He  is  my  brother,  Sir,"  I  answered. 

^^Oh!  He  wants  me  to  lower  his  rent  for  some 
land  because  he  is  going  to  be  married,"  continued 
Mr.  Weir,  addressing  his  wife.  "He  is  mistaken  if 
he  thinks  I  am  likely  to  do  any  thing  to  encourage 
matrimony."  A  light,  hollow  laugh  followed  the 
speech. 
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I  did  not  hear  Mrs.  Weir's  answer,  for  Mrs.  Mason 
hurried  me  out  of  the  room. 

**  Who  told  Mr.  Weir  that  William  was  going  to 
be  married  ?  "  I  exclaimed,  eagerly,  as  the  door  was 
shut  behind  us. 

"  Who  but  himself?  "  said  Mrs.  Mason,  laughing. 
"  Didn't  you  hear  Mr.  Weir  say  so  ?  " 

"But  William  didn't  tell  me,"  I  replied ;  «  and  he 
ought ;  sisters  ought  to  know  before  any  one  ;  and  I 
don't  like  Leah  Morris ;  I  can't  bear  her ;  I  hate 
her." 

"  Little  folks  have  no  right  to  hate  any  one,"  said  a 
loud  voice,  issuing  from  the  pantry,  which  we  were 
just  at  the  moment  passing.  Miss  Milicent  appeared 
with  her  sleeves  turned  up  at  the  wrist,  and  a  bunch 
of  raisins  in  her  hand.  "It  will  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  you,  Ursie  Grant,  to  have  a  sister-in-law  to 
keep  you  in  order.  Your  brother  Roger  spoils  you, 
and  I  have  told  him  so.  Mason,  there  are  not  raisins 
enough  for  dessert ;  why  were  n't  they  sent  for  from 
Hove?" 

"  They  were  sent  for,  Miss  Milicent,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mason ;  "  only  the  carrier  is  not  come  back." 

"  The  carrier  must  manage  to  be  here  earlier,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Milicent.  "  He  stays  in  the  town, 
drinking  ;  it's  a  disgrace.  Roger  Grant  goes  to  Hove 
every  Saturday;  I  shall  get  him  to  bring  out  the 
things." 

"  You  won't  find  that  so  easy,  I  am  afraid.  Miss 
Milicent,"  said  Mrs.  Mason.  "  As  often  as  not  he 
rides  in ;  and  he  only  goes  occasionally,  when  it  is 
necessary." 
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'^  And  he  has  a  great  many  things  to  bring  out  for 
ourselves,"  I  added,  proudly. 

It  provoked  me  to  receive  no  answer.  I  hoped  I 
had  offended  Miss  Milicent ;  but  she  merely  said  in 
an  offhand  way,  "  There  will  be  a  change  before  next 
Saturday ;"  and  then  she  closed  the  pantry  door  in  a 
hurry,  and  went  back  to  her  employment  of  putting 
out  the  dessert,  which  she  always  did  herself. 

"  She  does  not  mean  badly,"  was  Mrs.  Mason's  com- 
ment ;  "  but  she  loves  her  own  way  desperately." 

Mrs.  Mason  spoke  as  though  she  was  saying  it  to 
herself;  but  I  took  up  the  words  and  replied,  "I  can't 
tell  what  Miss  Milicent  means,  only  she  is  very  cross." 

"  Not  so  much  so  as  she  seems  ;  you  will  see  that 
by  and  by,  Ursie.  And  little  folks  like  you  should 
never  set  up  to  be  pert  and  contrary." 

"  She  makes  it  come  all  up  here,"  I  said,  and  I 
stood  still  and  pointed  to  my  throat.  "  I  can't  keep 
it  down ;  and  I  don't  think  Roger,  nor  William,  nor 
any  of  them  would  wish  it.  Eoger  is  not  made  to  be 
a  carrier." 

Mrs.  Mason  only  laughed ;  and,  encouraged  by  not 
being  reproved,  I  ran  on  much  in  the  same  way, 
encouraging  myself  by  boasting  of  my  own  pride,  and 
saying  I  was  not  bound  to  obey  Miss  Milicent ;  neither 
was  Eoger  ;  and  if  he  was  not  treated  well,  he  would 
go  away  from  Dene;  and  then  what  would  they 
aUdo? 

"  Find  some  one  else  in  his  stead,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mason,  carelessly.  "  Roger  is  not  every  one,  you 
know,  child." 

Without  answering,  I  let  go  her  hand,  rushed  across 
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the  carriage-road  to  the  cottage,  burst  open  the  door, 
and  seeing  Roger  seated  at  the  tea-table,  threw  myself 
upon  his  neck  in  a  fit  of  trembling  passion. 

«  Well !  Trot !  Well !  how  now  ?  What's  amiss  ? 
Look  up,  XJrsie ;"  and  Boger  patted  my  head. 

But  I  was  not  to  be  so  easily  smoothed.  I  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  indignation  against  Mrs.  Mason,  Miss 
Milicent,  Mr.  Weir,  William,  every  one ;  I  mixed  them 
all  up  together,  making  very  little  sense ;  but  letting  it 
be  seen  plainly  that  I  was  as  full  of  pride  and  self- 
will  as  a  child  of  my  age  need  be ;  though  I  put  it  all 
off  upon  my  love  for  Roger. 

The  storm  was  allowed  to  exhaust  itself,  and  then 
Roger  bade  me  dry  my  eyes  and  go  up  stairs,  and 
wash  my  hands  and  come  down  again  quickly.  I  did 
as  I  was  told,  feeling  in  a  way  that  I  had  been  very 
silly,  though  I  would  not  have  owned  it  for  the 
world. 

Roger  usually  went  out  again  directly  after  tea;  but 
this  night  he  sent  Sarah  into  the  outhouse,  and  told 
her  to  wash  up  the  tea  things  there  ;  and  then  he  took 
me  up  on  his  lap,  and  said,  gravely,  '^  I  meant  to  have 
told  Trot  that  William  was  going  to  be  married,  only 
she  has  heard  it  before." 

"  I  don't  care  about  it,"  I  said  gloomily.  "  But  I 
hate  Leah  Morris." 

"  That  is  said  like  a  very  silly  little  girl,"  answered 
Roger ;  "  and  it  must  not  be  said  again."  He  looked 
more  stern  than  I  had  ever  seen  him. 

I  drew  closer  to  him,  trying  to  fondle  him,  but  he 
kept  rather  aloof. 

"  William  has  a  right  to  marry  whom  he  will,"  he 
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continued ;  ^^  and  if  Leah  Morris  makes  him  a  good 
wife,  there  is  no  one  to  complain.  And  I  won't 
have  my  little  Trot  speaking  as  if  she  knew  what 
was  besl^  when  she  doesn't  and  can't  know.  Yours 
is  a  bad  temper,  Ursie;  and  it  will  bring  you  into 
trouble.'* 

'^  I  shouldn't  care ;  I  don't  care  for  anything ;  only 
for  you,  Boger,"  I  said,  more  humbly. 

"  Yes,  you  do,  Ursie ;  you  care  for  yourself.  If 
you  didn't,  you  would  not  fret  me  by  putting  yourself 
into  these  humours." 

"  It  was  Miss  Milicent,"  I  exclaimed.  "  I  should 
never  have  been  so  cross  about  William,  only  she  made 
it  all  come  up  in  my  throat  by  the  way  she  talked. 
They  don't  want  us,  Roger,  not  Mr.  Weir,  nor  Miss 
Milicent,  nor  any  of  them ;  and  Mrs.  Mason  said,  that 
if  you  went  away,  they  would  find  some  one  to  put  in 
your  place." 

"  Of  course  they  would,"  he  said,  and  he  laughed ; 
"  but  I  mean  to  make  myself  so  useful,  Ursie,  that 
they  sha*n't  very  easily  find  one  to  take  my  place. 
That  is  the  true  way  to  go  on,  if  you  want  people  to 
value  you.  But  it  is  not  the  value  we  put  upon  one 
another,  but  what  God  puts  upon  us,  that  is  of  conse- 
quence," he  added,  and  the  Sunday  look,  which  seemed 
to  take  him  quite  away  from  earth,  came  over  his 
face. 

It  did  more  for  me  than  any  talking ;  and  the  tears 
came  into  my  eyes,  as  I  said,  "I  am  a  very  wicked 
child,  Roger ;  will  Grod  ever  make  me  good  ?  " 

"  We  will  say  our  prayers,  both  of  us,  and  try,"  he 
answered ;  **  that  is  the  sure  way.    But,  Ursie,  you 
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must  know  what  to  pray  about.     You  like  dearly  to 
make  every  one  go  your  way  ;  that  is  your  fault." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  and  I  thought  for  a  moment ;  "  but 
if  I  could  have  things  my  own  way,  I  would  not  be 
like  Miss  Milicent;  I  would  make  every  one  love 
me." 

"  Not  so  easy  that,  Trot.  I  may  like  my  way,  and 
you  may  like  yours  ;  and  though  your  way  were  ever 
so  good,  yet,  if  it  went  contrary  to  mine,  I  shouldn't 
be  pleased." 

"  Then  you  would  give  up,"  I  said,  quickly ;  "  be- 
cause you  always  do." 

He  looked  very  grave.  I  said  again,  "  You  always 
give  up,  because  you  are  my  own  dear  brother 
Roger." 

"  Maybe  I  have  given  up  too  much  already,"  he 
said ;  "  I  am  not  so  sure,  Ursie,  that  you  wouldn't  be 
better  living  away  at  school." 

I  put  my  hand  before  his  mouth  as  the  words 
escaped,  "  You  promised — you  told  me,"  I  exclaimed ; 
but  he  interrupted  me. 

"No,  Ursie,  I  did  not  promise,  I  said  we  would 
try." 

"  But  we  have  tried,  and  I  am  going  to  be  so  good, 
I  don't  mean  to  be  in  a  tantrum  once  again  all  the 
next  month.  Oh !  Roger,  Roger,  I  should  die  if  you 
sent  me  away."  I  clung  to  him,  and  my  tears  came 
very  fast,  but  they  were  not  angry  as  before. 

He  soothed  me  now  in  his  own  kind  way ;  but  he 
said  I  must  not  talk  of  dying  because  I  might  have 
to  go  away  from  him.  Perhaps  it  would  be  my  duty 
by  and  by. 
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"  But  you  are  my  brother,"  I  said  j  "  it  can't  ever 
he  right  to  go  away ; — only  if  you  wished  it,"  and  I 
turned  to  him  with  a  sudden  pang  at  my  heart. 

"That  is  not  very  likely,  Ursie;  but  there  are 
many  changes  in  this  world,  and  it  is  well  to  be  ready 
for  them." 

"  But  you  would  not  love  any  one  more  than  me, 
ever  ?  "  I  said,  and  I  raised  my  head,  which  had  been 
resting  on  his  shoulder,  and  looked  him  full  in  the 
face. 

"  Not  more,  Ursie ;  no,  not  more."  His  tone  did 
not  satisfy  me. 

"  And  not  so  much,"  I  added ;  "  no  one  could  come 
into  Ursie's  place." 

"  No  one,  indeed  ;  little  Trot  knows  she  is  Roger's 
darling." 

"  And  I  will  be  your  wife.  I  would  rather  marry 
you  than  any  one  else,"  I  said. 

He  only  laughed  and  kissed  me. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

I 
How  conversations  rest  in  a  child's  mind  when  no 
one  suspects  it!  There  was  no  reason  that  what 
Boger  had  said  that  evening  should  have  been  re- 
membered particularly,  but  it  was;  I  fancied  it  a  kind 
of  agreement  we  had  made  that  we  were  to  be  all  in  i 

all  to  each  other;  and  I  thought  that  now,  when 
William  was  going  to  marry  Leah  Morris,  there  was 
greater  cause  than  ever  why  Roger  and  I  should  love 
each  other.  This  made  me  try  to  please  him  more,  and 
I  kept  a  stricter  watch  over  my  temper,  and  learned 
my  lessons  more  carefully,  so  as  to  bring  home  more 
good  marks  from  school.  I  had  much  just  then,  I 
must  confess,  to  keep  me  in  good  humour.  William's 
marriage  was  a  great  event,  and  in  spite  of  my  hatred 
of  Leah  Morris,  it  interested  me  very  much.  Besides, 
Leah  was  such  a  grand  lady,  I  had  not  any  notion 
how  grand,  till  I  heard  the  children  at  school  talking 
of  her.  Some  of  them  bad  relations  at  Hatton,  and 
they  brought  all  kinds  of  gossip  about  her  to  Compton. 
The  Morrises  lived  in  a  farm-house  which  was  only  a 
little  smaller  than  the  Abbey  Farm  at  Compton,  and 
Miss  Morris,  as  Leah  was  always  called,  had  been  to 
school  at  Hove,  and  had  learnt  to  play  on  the  piano, 
and  visited  the  surgeon's  wife,  and  had  been  known 
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to  drink  tea  at  the  parsonage.  These  were  distinc- 
tions which  made  the  village  people  look  up  to  her  as 
somebody  very  much  above  them :  but,  I  think,  what 
came  over  them  most  was  the  sight  of  the  green 
bonnet,  and  the  black  silk  cloak  with  lace  round  it, 
which  she  wore  at  church  on  Sundays.  Such  a 
beautiful  bonnet  I  was  told  it  was,  with  such  smart 
flowers  on  the  outside ;  it  was  much  finer  than  any 
the  vicar's  wife  ever  wore.  I  don't  mean  that  hearing 
of  these  things  made  me  like  Leah ;  I  did  not  find 
that  any  one  liked  her,  but  I  thought  it  a  grand 
thing  to  be  connected  with  her ;  and  as  I  was  not 
going  to  live  with  her,  it  signified  little  to  me  then 
what  she  was  in  other  ways. 

Roger  asked  ^or  a  holiday  for  me,  one  Wednesday 
when  the  marriage  was  quite  settled,  that  I  might  go 
over  to  Sandcombe  with  him  and  drink  tea,  and  see 
Leah,  for  she  and  her  mother  were  to  be  there. 
Eoger  managed  all  his  business  earlier  on  purpose ; 
and  I  had  put  on  my  Sunday  frock,  and  we  were 
just  setting  off,  when  a  message  came,  saying  that 
Mrs.  Weir  wanted  to  see  Roger  directly.  It  was 
Fanny  who  gave  the  message,  and  as  we  happened  to 
be  standing  close  by  the  kitchen  door,  she  told  me 
to  go  in  and  wait  till  Roger  came  back.  I  sat  down 
in  a  chair  watching  the  cook  getting  the  dinner 
ready,  when  in  came  Mr.  Weir.  "  What  have  you 
got  for  dinner?"  he  said,  speaking  out  quickly. 
Cook  answered  that  Miss  Milicent  had  ordered  a 
couple  of  chickens.  "  They  will  be  over-roasted.  I 
must  put  off  dinner.  Come  to  me  for  orders,  not  to 
Miss  Milicent ; "  and  he  stalked  out  of  the  kitchen,  as 
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if  he  had  been  too  condescending  in  patting  liis  foot 
into  it. 

Such  a  fuss  the  cook  was  in !  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it.  Jane,  the  housemaid,  was  in  the  kitchen,  and 
Cook  let  out  her  anger  to  her.  "  It  was  always  the 
case,"  she  said ;  '^  not  a  day  passed,  but  changes  were 
made  in  that  way  ;  she  wouldn't  stay,  that  she 
wouldn't.  She  never  bargained  for  master's  inter- 
ference. It  was  worse  here  than  in  London;  she 
thought  they  had  come  to  Dene  for  a  quiet  life,  but 
little  enough  quiet  there  was  like  to  be  with  Mr. 
Weir  and  Miss  Milicent.  And  if  what  folks  said  was 
true," — and  then  she  nodded  her  head  and  winked  her 
eyes  to  give  notice  of  some  great  secret. 

'^  It  is  no  great  matter  to  us  what  folks  say,  that  I 
can  see,"  replied  Jane ;  "  as  long  as  our  wages  are 
paid.  I  don't  see  what  is  to  trouble  us,  unless  it 
might  be  Miss  Milicent,  and  her  bark  is  always  worse 
than  her  bite." 

"  I  could  put  up  with  Miss  Milicent,"  replied  the 
cook.  "I  would  rather  any  day  be  scolded,  than 
looked  at.  But  he ! — it's  more  than  mortal  woman 
can  bear.  And  to  see  how  he  treats  his  poor  wife  ; 
and  she,  as  they  say,  quite  taken  in  by  him  at  the 
beginning." 

Jane  was  a  prudent  person,  and  I  think,  too,  she 
fancied  Mrs.  Mason  was  coming,  for  I  saw  her  point 
to  me ;  and  Cook  took  the  hint  and  was  silent  But 
I  had  heard  enough  to  keep  me  from  taking  any  fancy 
to  Mr.  Weir,  even  if  I  had  been  so  inclined. 

Boger  waited  in  the  drawing-room  for  a  long  time, 
and  when  he  came  out  he  said  we  could  not  go  to 
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Sandcombe  yet,  he  must  have  a  word  with  Mr.  Weir 
first  I  saw  he  was  rather  put  out,  but  I  never  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  any  questions  about  other  persons' 
business.  So  he  went  to  find  Mr.  Weir,  and  I  re- 
turned to  the  cottage,  as  he  told  me,  to  wait  till  he 
was  ready.  It  was  half-past  four  before  we  set  off; 
and  I  thought  even  then  we  should  have  had  some- 
thing to  hinder  us  ;  for  when  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  by  the  plantation,  and  wore  going  out  upon 
the  down,  Eoger  looked  back  and  said  he  heard 
carriage-wheels ;  a  person  he  wished  much  to  see 
must  be  arrived,  but  he  had  not  expected  him  so  soon. 

"  You  won't  stop  now,  Roger,"  I  said ;  and  I  tried 
to  draw  him  on.  But  in  vain ;  he  would  stay  to  listen ; 
and  we  heard  the  carriage  drive  up  to  the  house ;  and 
almost  directly  afterwards,  the  footman  came  panting 
up  the  hill  to  beg  Mr.  Grant  to  go  back,  just  for  a  few 
minutes. 

It  was  so  vexatious!  I  said  to  Roger,  that  we 
had  much  better  leave  Sandcombe  till  another  day ; 
they  would  have  finished  tea  before  we  got  there. 
And  he  was  half  inclined  to  agree  with  me,  only 
he  did  not  lika  to  disappoint  William.  Down  he 
ran  again,  and  I  went  inside  the  little  wicket- gate, 
opening  upon  the  upper  seat  in  the  garden,  and  there 
I  seated  myself  to  wait  for  him. 

So  still  and  quiet  it  all  seemed, — so  far  away  from 
any  vexing  care.  I  felt  that  if  people  would  only  let 
me  live  there  undisturbed  with  Roger,  I  should  have 
nothing  else  to  desire.  Now  there  were  always  inter- 
ruptions ;  Roger  was  ordered  about,  and  people  found 
fault  with  him.    I  did  not  think  it  could  be  ^o  always. 
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And  then  I  went  off  into  a  dream  of  what  might 
happen  by  and  by,  of  a  time  when  he  was  to  be 
master  and  I  was  to  wait  upon  him.  I  never  really 
thought  I  should  leave  Dene,  I  was  too  happy  there  ; 
and  yet  I  had  a  notion  that  Roger  and  I  were  one  day 
to  have  a  farm  together^  when  he  was  to  trust,  and 
consult  me,  and  let  me  help  him  in  everything.  For  I 
was  to  be  first  in  all  ways  :  others  were  to  respect  and 
look  up  to  Roger,  but  no  one  was  to  love  him  like  me. 
I  did  not  think  that  at  all  a  selfish  notion ;  I  was  sure  I 
coul4  make  him  so  happy.  My  fancies  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  sound  of  voices  at  the  foot  of  the  little 
rough  flight  of  steps,  which  led  from  the  garden  to  the 
upper  seat.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  Mr.  Weir 
made  his  way  through  the  shrubs,  followed  by  Roger 
and  a  man,  whom  I  guessed  directly  to  be  the  stranger 
just  announced.  I  was  not  inclined  to  run  away; 
my  impulse  almost  always  was  to  turn  and  face  Mr. 
Weir,  as  I  might  a  bull,  to  show  that  I  did  not  care 
for  him.  I  had  a  kind  of  notion  that  he  was  born  to 
be  every  one's  enemy,  and  that  I  was  to  rise  up  in 
defence ;  so  I  remained  in  my  place,  only  standing, 
because  I  had  always  been  taught  to  be  respectful. 
But  Mr.  Weir  took  no  notice  of  my  being  there, 
which  was  very  provoking.  I  thought  I  would  have 
answered  him  so  boldly,  if  he  had  asked  what  business 
I  had  at  the  upper  seat.  He  seemed  to  be  full  of 
business ;  he  did  not  even  stop  to  take  breath,  though 
he  had  come  up  the  steps  very  fast,  but  he  went  on 
talking,  and  pointing  to  the  down,  and  saying  some- 
thing about  rent,  and  value  of  land;  and  then  William's 
name  was  mentioned,  and  I  saw  Roger's  face  change. 
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I  doubt  whether  any  one  would  have  noticed  it 
except  myself,  but  I  knew  every  turn  of  his  likings 
and  dislikings  always.  Mr.  Weir  gave  no  time  for  an 
answer  for  some  seconds;  but  when  he  stopped  at 
last,  the  strange  man  replied.  Mr.  Weir  turned 
sharply  round  directiiy,  and  listened  with  his  head 
bent  forward,  and  his  nose  looking  exactly  as  if  it  was 
watching  for  what  was  coming.  What  made  people 
call  it  handsome,  I  can't  think.  His  face  was  that  of 
a  bird  of  prey ;  not  an  eagle — ^it  was  not  noble  enough 
for  that  —  but  some  that  I  have  read  of. 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  give  my  opinion  in  a  hurry, 
sir,"  were  the  first  words  I  heard  the  stranger  say ; 
and  his  voice  had  such  a  pleasant  sound,  that  I  looked 
up  at  him  with  quite  a  new  feeling. 

He  might  have  been  three  or  four  years  younger 
than  Roger.  His  face  was  not  one  which  showed  age ; 
the  complexion  was  so  clear  and  ruddy,  and  the  eye 
80  bright  and  laughing.  He  was  not  a  gentleman  ;  at 
least,  he  had  not  the  same  kind  of  manner  as  Mr.  Weir; 
his  clothes  were  of  a  different  make,  and  his  words 
came  out  quickly  and  more  harshly.  But  he  was  more 
up  in  the  world,  I  should  have  said,  than  Roger ;  pro- 
bably he  had  had  a  better  education,  and  seen  more  of 
things  and  people.  I  could  perceive  that  he  was  not 
at  all  cowed  by  Mr.  Weir,  which  made  me  like  him 
directly ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  glanced  at  Boger 
gave  me  a  notion  that  he  knew  what  he  was  worth. 
I  don't  think,  indeed,  either  of  them  could  have  looked 
at  each  other  and  doubted,  for  two  honester  faces  I 
never  saw* 

"  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  Roger,  speaking  to  Mr.  Weir, 
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"Mr.  Hervey  and  I  had  better  walk  over  the  hill 
together,  and  then  we  can  talk  over  matters." 

Mr.  Weir  seemed  only  half  pleased.  I  was  terribly 
afraid  he  would  offer  to  come  too;  but  he  had  not 
much  of  an  excuse  for  that,  whatever  his  wish  might 
have  been ;  so  he  just  said,  in  an  off-hand  way,  "  Well, 
well,  if  you  like  it.  Let  me  see  you  again,  Hervey, 
when  you  come  back ; "  and  then  he  turned  off  and 
went  down  the  steps. 

"  Now,  Trot,  run  on  before  us,"  said  Roger,  open- 
ing the  gate  upon  the  down.  I  would  rather  have 
remained  close  to  him,  but  I  always  obeyed  him,  and 
I  kept  at  a  distance  in  front,  looking  for  foxgloves — 
which  I  could  not  find,  it  was  so  late  in  the  season — 
and  every  now  and  then  making  myself  a  little  bed 
amongst  the  fern  till  Boger  came  up,  when  I  ran  on 
again.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  near  where  the  paths 
branch  off  on  one  side  to  Compton,  and  on  the  other  to 
Sandcombe,  Mr.  Hervey  and  Boger  stopped.  Roger 
pointed  to  Compton  :  "  The  best  part  of  the  property 
lies  down  there,"  he  said. 

"  It  looks  compact,"  observed  Mr.  Hervey.  "  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  to  cut  it  up ;  but  I  suppose  where  a 
lady  has  a  fancy,  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

Roger  said  not  a  word  in  reply. 

"  She  must  have  had  a  good  property  of  her  own," 
«aid  Mr.  Hervey. 

"  Dene,  and  the  Abbey  Farm,  and  some  more  land 
out  by  Hove;  a  good  fifteen  hundred  a-year  alto- 
gether," replied  Roger. 

"  And  all  to  be  sold !     Well,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing 
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we  have  only  our  business  to  do,  Mr.  Grant,  and 
needn't  trouble  ourselves  with  anything  beyond." 

Roger  hesitated ;  he  seemed  to  be  considering  what 
he  might  say.  At  length  it  came  out  hastily,  ^  Mrs. 
Weir  would  rather  it  should  be  mortgaged  than  sold. 
That  is  between  ourselves." 

"  Oh  ! " It  was  a  very  long  "  oh,"  which  must 

have  signified  a  good  deal.  Mr.  Hervey*s  open  face 
became  grave,  and  he  added,  ^<  So  there  are  two 
minds.    I  guessed  that" 

"  And  I  don't  think  he  can  sell  it,"  continued 
Roger.  ^'  I  don't  think  the  trustees  would  let  him 
do  it." 

"  Fortunate  that,  perhaps,"  was  the  answer.  "  Well, 
at  all  events,  we  will  go  over  the  property  to-morrow, 
Mr.  Grant ;  nothing  preventing." 

They  shook  hands  heartily.  Mr.  Hervey  went 
back  to  Dene,  and  I  caught  hold  of  Roger's  hand,  and 
asked  him  what  mortgaging  and  trustees  meant. 

"  What  I  hope  you  will  never  be  troubled  with, 
Trot.  Now  let  us  have  a  run  down  the  lane,  or  they 
will  have  done  tea  before  we  get  there."  He  lifted 
me  over  the  gate  into  the  lane,  and  followed  almost 
before  I  could  turn  to  see  if  he  was  coming,  and 
then  we  had  a  race,  in  spite  of  the  rough  stones,  to 
the  entrance  of  the  farm-yard. 
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BoGEB  was  right ;  we  were  nearly  late  for  tea.  The 
maid  was  carrying  the  urn  into  the  large  parlour  just 
as  we  arrived.  I  felt  bound  to  be  on  my  best  behaviour 
the  moment  we  were  shown  into  the  room,  for  this 
parlour  was  never  used  except  on  special  occasions. 
It  was  a  very  good-sized  room,  but  not  in  general  very 
cheerful-looking.  The  walls  were  a  pale  greyish  blue ; 
a  few  prints  in  black  frames  were  hung  against  them, 
and  there  was  a  looking-glass  in  a  carved  oak  frame 
Over  the  mantelpiece.  On  one  side  of  the  fireplace 
was  a  book-case,  with  glass  doors ;  and  on  the  other 
an  old  cracked  spinet.  A  mahogany  dining-room 
table,  covered  with  a  red  cloth,  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  large  black  horsehair  chairs  were 
ranged  in  a  very  orderly  way  against  the  waU. 
Besides,  there  was  a  great'  armchair,  and  a  footstool 
worked  in  cross-stitch  in  green  and  red,  and  a  screen 
with  a  green  parrot  upon  it,  which  had  always  been  a 
great  delight  to  me.  I  don't  recollect  anything  else. 
We  never  used  the  room  except  for  a  party. 

William  had  certainly  done  his  best  to  make  it 
look  comfortable  this  evening.  The  table  was  spread 
for  tea,  with  the  best  china  tea-service,  and  a  large 
trencher  with  loaves  of  brown  and  white  home-made 
bread  upon  it ;  and  there  was  a  ham  at  the  bottom  of 
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the  table,  and  two  pots  of  marmalade,  and  honej  ;  and 
the  batter  was  put  out  in  a  glass  dish,  whieh  had  been 
a  wedding  present  to  my  mother  ;  and  in  the  centre 
there  was  a  gay  cup  filled  with  dahlias  and  china- 
asters.  A  person  might  have  been  very  willing  to 
say  "  Yes,'*  when  asked  to  become  the  mistress  of  such 
a  comfortable  house  as  William's  ;  that  is^  if  comfort 
only  was  to  be  considered. 

Mrs.  Morris,  and  Leah,  and  her  brother  Charles,  were 
standing  up  by  the  window  when  we  came  in. 
William  was  pointing  out  something  in  the  garden. 
He  looked  round  rather  awkwardly  as  the  door 
opened ;  but  he  welcomed  Roger  heartily,  and  kissed 
me,  saying  he  had  nearly  given  us  up ;  and  then  he 
pushed  me  a  few  steps  forward  to  where  Leah  was 
standing,  and  said,  ''  Ursie  must  be  grown  out  of  your 
knowledge,  Leah.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have 
seen  her?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  two  years  nearly,  I  should 
think.  To  be  sure,  she  is  grown ;  she  is  getting 
quite  a  great  girl."  I  could  feel  Leah's  eye  surveying 
me  from  head  to  foot,  though  just  for  the  first  moment 
I  had  a  shy  fit,  and  could  not  look  at  her :  shyness, 
however,  was  not  much  in  my  way,  except  when  I 
had  a  great  respect  for  people ;  and  by  the  time  she 
had  taken  in  everything  belonging  to  me,  from  the 
ribbon  on  my  bonnet  to  the  thickness  of  my  walking- 
boots,  I  was  able  to  confront  her  in  return.  People 
said  she  was  handsome,  with  her  black  curls,  and  high 
colour,  and  flashing  eyes  ;  if  she  was,  I  would  rather 
have  looked  upon  something  ugly.  There  was  not  a 
trace  of  anything  like  softness,  either  in  her  face,  or 
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her  voice,  or  her  manner,  or  anything  about  her. 
She  was  not  ill-tempered  looking ;  but  one  saw  she 
could  be  in  a  passion  if  she  chose  ;  and  it  was  quite 
certain  that  if  she  did  choose,  it  would  always  be 
about  something  that  concerned  herself.  That  day 
she  did  seem  so  entirely  well  pleased  with  herself! 
And,  perhaps,  she  had  reason  to  be.  There  she  was, 
conscious  of  a  fine  face  and  a  fortune  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  and  a  good  deal  more  to  come,  dressed  out  in  a 
bright  blue  silk  dress, — ^what  is  called  a  Waterloo  blue, 
— ^and  a  fancy  straw-bonnet,  and  a  smart  shawl, 
and  come  to  visit  her  husband  that  was  to  be,  and  to 
be  made  much  of,  and  to  say  what  she  liked  or  what 
she  did  not  like.  It  was  enough  to  turn  anybody's 
head;  not  that  it  turned  Leah's,  for  she  was  then 
what  she  always  was ;  neither  more  nor  less  wrapped 
up  in  her  own  concerns ;  only  it  so  happened  that 
circumstances  made  it  appear  as  though  she  was. 

We  sat  down  to  tea ;  Mrs.  Morris  poured  it  out,  and 
Leah  sat  next  to  William,  and  made  me  come  on  the 
other  side.  She  petted  me  all  tea-time,  offering  me 
bread-and-butter  and  cake.  No  doubt  she  meant  it 
well ;  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  that,  although  I  was 
a  little  girl,  I  had  just  as  much  right  in  my  brother's 
house  to  take  what  I  liked  as  she  had,  and  more  too? 
perhaps,  for  she  was  not  his  wife  yet.  There  was  no 
lack  of  conversation.  Leah  was  not  a  great  talker,  but 
her  mother  was ;  and  we  had  all  the  gossip  of  the 
neighbourhood  told  us.  Even  when  Boger  and  Charles 
Morris  began  saying  something  about  farming,  Mrs. 
Morris  broke  in  in  the  middle  with  a  question  to 
Roger. 
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"  So,  Mr.  Roger,  you've  got  very  comfortable  quar- 
ters, I  suppose,  up  at  Dene  ?  " 

"  Veiy,"  was  Roger's  short  reply. 

"  And  all  the  family  there  now,  I  hear ;  or  at  least, 
all  coming  soon.  The  bride,  Mrs.  Temple,  and  her 
husband  are  expected  next  week,  they  say." 

"  I  have  not  heard." 

"  Isn't  that  capital  now  ?  "  and  Mrs.  Morris  turned 
her  broad  good-humoured  face  to  William.  "  Your 
brother  is  as  close  as  a  locked  pantry; — as  if  he 
didn't  know  everything  about  the  Weirs,  if  he  chose 
to  say  it  I " 

Leah  took  up  her  mother  shortly.  "You  won't 
make  him  tell  by  asking  questions,  mother.  You'll 
only  provoke  him  to  shut  up  more." 

"There  is  nothing  to  shut  up  about,  that  I  am 
aware  of,"  said  Roger.  "  If  I  knew  Mrs.  Temple  was 
coming,  I  would  say  so ;  but  I  don't." 

"  Ah,  well !  then  they're  wise  in  keeping  their 
business  to  themselves,"  said  Mrs.  Morris,  nodding 
her  head  meaningly.  "But  folks  outside  Dene  are 
not  quite  so  careful,  Mr.  Roger ;  and  they  say,  —  I 
wouldn't  for  the  world  tell  it  for  truth,  —  that  Mr. 
Temple  is  not  satisfied  about  his  wife's  fortune,  and  is 
coming  to  see  her  uncle  about  it ;  and  I  have  heard 
that  Mr.  Weir  will  have  to  sell  part  of  the  Dene 
estate :  not  that  I  can  understand  myself  what  busi- 
ness he  has  with  it,  for  it  is  all  Mrs.  Weir's,  settled 
upon  her  strictly, — so  Mr.  Dillon  the  lawyer  told 
Charles,  when  he  saw  him  in  Hove  last  week." 

"  She  won't  be  a  wise  woman  if  she  gives  it  up 
for  any  of  her  husband's  claims,"  said  Leah. 
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^<  That  is  what  jou  think,  is  it  ? ''  said  William, 
laughing.  ^'I  suppose  that  is  to  teach  me  what  I 
may  expect ;  but  I  am  not  to  be  daunted.  Do  70U 
think  there  is  any  cause,  Mrs.  Monis  ?  Will  Leah 
stand  aloof  and  say  she  won't  help  at  a  pinch  ?  " 

<^^Leah  is  a  good,  sensible  girl,  and  you  are  not  like 
Mr,  Weir,"  replied  Mrs.  Morris.  "  If  you  were,  you 
might  beg  pretty  long  before  her  father  and  I  would 
give  her  to  you.  Why  it's  all  the  talk  in  Stafford- 
shire, what  a  cat-and-dog  life  they  lead.  Down  here 
there  is  not  so  much  known  about  them." 

"  I  suppose  when  I  turn  dog,  I  may  expect  you  to 
turn  cat,  Leah  ?  "  said  William. 

"  Something  like  it,"  replied  Leah,  a  little  quickly. 
I  don't  think  she  fancied  William's  always  bringing 
it  forward  in  this  way,  that  she  was  going  to  be 
married,  and  that  he  was  to  be  her  master. 

**  It's  no  wonder  when  they  married  as  they  did," 
continued  Mrs.  Morris.  "  She,  just  out  of  the  school- 
room, and  a  second  wife.  I  heard  all  about  it  the 
other  day,  from  the  Kemps  of  Longside.  They  are 
cousins  of  the  Herveys  in  Staffordshire;  and  John 
Hervey  is  a  land  surveyor,  and  has  had  a  good  deal 
of  business  with  Mr.  Weir,  or  at  least  his  father  had 
for  years.  Poor  man,  he  died  of  low  fever  about  this 
time  twelve  months  ago  ;  since  then  there  have  been 
changes  in  the  business,  and  I  hear  John  is  likely  to 
settle  in  this  neighbourhood,  close  to  the  Kemps." 

''  Is  that  the  Mr.  Hervey  that  came  over  the  hill 
with  us,  Boger  ? "  I  asked ;  for  I  had  been  taking  in 
eagerly  all  that  was  said. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  was  his  short  answer ;  and  he  pushed 
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his  tea-cup  to  Mrs;  Morris,  and  asked  for  another  cup 
of  tea. 

**0h!  John  Hervey  is  here,  is  he?"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Morris.  "  That  makes  it  all  clear; — ^you  know, 
Charles,  we  heard  he  was  coming.  Of  course,  the%  it 
is  quite  true  about  the  sale  of  the  property."  She 
addressed  herself  to  Roger,  but  received  no  answer. 

William  had  no  dislike  to  gossip,  so  he  brought  her 
back  to  the  point  she  had  started  from.  ^'  Well,  but, 
Mrs.  Morris,  you  have  not  told  me  the  interesting 
part  about  the  marriage.  You  know  it's  fitting  Leah 
and  I  should  hear,  that  we  may  take  warning  in 
time."  He  looked  kindly  at  Leah,  but  she  only 
smiled  haughtily  in  return,  and  when  he  tried  to  give 
her  hand  a  little  friendly  pat,  she  managed  to  draw  it 
away,  so  that  his  fingers  came  down  upon  the  table 
instead. 

"  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,"  continued  Mrs. 
Morris,  "  that  Mr.  Weir  spends  money  faster  than  he 
can  get  it,  and  has  done  so  from  a  boy.  He  had  as 
fine  a  property  as  a  man  might  wish  to  have,  some  six 
thousand  a  year  when  he  came  of  age ;  but  he  ran 
through  nearly  all  of  it,  and  then  married  a  Miss  Lo 
Fevre,  a  Staffordshire  heiress.  I  suspect  there  was 
some  disappointment  in  that  quarter  about  money 
matters.  She  had  less  than  he  expected,  people  said  ; 
and  the  very  year  after  her  death,  he  married  Miss 
Mayne,  that  is  the  present  Mrs.  Weir,  who  has  a 
fortune  likewise." 

**  He  has  been  a  lucky  man,"  said  William.  "  Two 
rich  wives ! — ^it's  more  than  he  deserves." 

"  A  good  deal  more,"  continued  Mrs.  Morris.    "  As 
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to  his  first  wife,  he  might  have  done  very  well  with 
her  ;  I  never  heard  anything  ahout  her,  but  this  poor 
thing  has  a  hard  life  of  it.*' 

"  She  is  very  strange,  mother,  if  Jane  Shaw  says 
true,"  said  Charles  Morris. 

'^  Strange  or  not,  he  is  enough  to  make  her 
strange,"  replied  Mrs.  Morris ;  "  always  thwarting 
and  taunting  her,  and  she  so  ill  always ! " 

"That  is  what  provokes  him,  I  have  heard," 
remarked  Leali.  "  He  can't  bear  anybody  to  be  ill, 
because  of  the  trouble  it  gives."  She  cast  her  eyes 
complacently  over  her  own  substantial  figure,  and  I 
suppose  it  crossed  her  mind  that  she  was  not  likely 
to  make  William  angry  from  a  like  cause. 

*^  Mr.  Roger  could  tell  us  more  about  that  than  any 
one  else,  I  suspect,"  said  Mrs.  Morris,  "  only  he  is  so 
prudent." 

"I  have  seen  Mrs.  Weir,"  I  exclaimed,  proud  of 
my  superior  knowledge ;  '^  and  she  sits  in  a  great  arm- 
chair, and  looks  as  if  she  was  very  ill  indeed." 

"  Oh !  you  are  allowed  to  see  her,  are  you  ?  "  was 
the  general  exclamation,  and  all  eyes  were  directed 
towards  me.     "  Is  she  so  very  small  as  they  say  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  above  a  head  taller  than  I 
am,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  she  was  curled  up  in  the  chair 
so,  I  can't  quite  tell." 

A  general  laugh  followed,  even  Roger  joined  in 
it;  "but  he  added,  as  if  to  give  me  warning,  "It's 
no  use  for  you  to  try  and  tell  anything  about  Mrs. 
Weir,  Trot.  What  should  such  a  child  as  you 
know  ?  " 

"But  I  can  tell  about  her,"  I  continued;  "  I  have 
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looked  at  her  a  great  deal ;  and  I  know  what  Mr.  Weir 
said,— that  he  shouldn't  encourage  anybody  to  marry." 

^'  Because  of  what  I  had  been  asking,  I  suppose/' 
said  William.  *^  I  had  been  talking  to  him,  and  tell- 
ing him  I  was  likely  to  have  hard  times  coming,  and 
so  I  hoped  he  would  be  merciful  about  the  land  I  rent 
of  him." 

"And  what  did  Mrs.  Weir  say  to  him,  Ursie?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Morris. 

"  She  did  not  say  anything,"  I  replied ;  "  only  she 
told  Mrs.  Mason  to  take  me  away." 

"He  interferes  with  her  always,  I  have  heard," 
continued  Mrs.  Morris.  "  She  never  takes  a  fancy  to 
anything,  but  what  he  steps  in  and  spoils  her  plea- 
sure. It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  a  spite  against 
women,  for  he  is  never  pleasant  to  them." 

"  A  second  wife  ought  to  have  known  better  than 
to  be  taken  in  by  him,"  observed  Leah. 

"  She  should  have  asked  him  to  drink  tea,"  said 
William ;  "  that  would  have  been  the  right  thing." 

"  Mrs.  Weir  has  not  too  much  wisdom  of  any  kind, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,"  replied  Mrs.  Morris.  "  I  have 
been  told  she  is  next  door  to  an  idiot." 

I  started  from  my  seat.  "  Mrs.  Weir  an  idiot !  She 
was  no  more  an  idiot  than  I  was !  She  had  been  very 
kind  to  me ;  she  had  given  me  some  cake  and  some 
ginger-wine.  I  couldn't  bear  such  things  said  of 
her." 

"  Silence,  Ursie  1  ^  Little  girls  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard ;' "  and  Boger  laid  his  hand  heavily  on  my 
shoulder.  "  I  don't  think  any  one  who  knows  Mrs. 
Weir  can  call  her  an  idiot,"  he  continued ;  "  she  is 
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as  clever  a  woman  of  business  as  any  one  might  wish 
to  talk  to." 

"  Oh !  you  are  in  her  confidence,  I  perceive,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Morris  ;  "  no  wonder  we  are  so  careful. 
But  you  mustn't  be  angry,  Mr.  Eoger.  I  only  say 
what  the  world  does ;  and  it  is  certain  she  is  kept  like 
a  doll,  waited  upon  from  morning  till  night,  as  if  she 
was  not  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  pleased  with 
pretty  things  set  about  her,  as  a  child  might  be.  I 
know  that  from  our  cook,  who  was  kitchen-maid  at 
Dene  last  year.  She  said  Mrs.  Weir  was  a  mere  no- 
body, and  that  Miss  Milicent  gave  all  the  orders." 

**  Miss  Milicent  is  likely  to  do  that,  whether  she 
has  to*  deal  with  idiots  or  sensible  women,  I  suspect," 
observed  Charles  Morris ;  "  she  would  rule  a  regi- 
ment. But  how  could  such  a  woman  have  a  mother 
like  Mrs.  Weir?" 

"  How  could  Mrs.  Weir  have  a  daughter  like  Miss 
Milicent  ?  you  mean,"  said  Leah.  "  But  there  is  no 
rule  that  I  ever  knew,  why  mothers  and  daughters 
should  be  alike."  She  made  a  little  movement  as 
she  spoke,  which  showed  that  she  had  finished  her  own 
tea,  and  expected  every  one  else  to  finish  theirs. 
William  drank  up  what  was  left  in  his  cup,  and  never 
asked  for  more ;  and  Leah,  without  saying  anything 
to  her  mother,  rose  from  the  table. 

Mrs.  Morris  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  said  they 
were  leaving  her  in  the  lurch,  and  they  ought  to 
remember  that  she  had  been  making  tea  for  them  all ; 
but  Leah  was  not  to  be  put  out  of  her  way,  and  she 
went  off  with  William,  saying  that  she  wanted  to  go 
over  the  house. 
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Mrs.  Morris  motioned  to  me  to  come  and  sit  near 
her,  to  keep  her  company,  but  Roger  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  me.  He  had  promised  William,  he  said,  to 
look  at  some  fences  which  had  been  put  up  round  the 
yard.  He  should  like  me  to  go  with  him,  and  then  I 
could  sfie  the  pigs  and  the  new  calf.  There  would 
not  be  time  else,  as  it  was  growing  late. 

Mrs.  Morris  was  only  half  pleased  with  the  ar- 
rangement, I  could  see ;  neither  was  I,  for  I  felt,  from 
Roger's  manner,  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  me. 
The  moment  we  were  out  of  the  house,  he  said, 
"  You  are  a  chatterbox,  Ursie.  That  won  t  do  if  you 
are  to  live  with  me.  What  is  said  and  done  at  Dene 
is  never  to  be  talked  of  outside  the  gates.  It  is  a 
rule  you  will  have  to  remember  all  your  life,  that 
when  you  live  with  a  family,  you  are  no  more  to  talk 
about  their  concerns  than  you  would  about  your  own. 
It  isn't  honest." 

"  Mrs.  Morris  talked ;  I  didn't,"  I  exclaimed ;  "  and 
I  said  nothing  but  what  was  true." 

"  That  is  no  matter,"  continued  Roger ;  "  once  for 
all  I  say  that,  if  you  are  to  live  with  me,  you  are  not 
to  repeat  anything  you  hear.  There  is  often  more 
mischief  in  repeating  than  in  doing :  and  I  hate  a 
gossip." 

Roger  only  intended  to  give  me  a  caution  to  be  used 
generally ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  my  feeling  there 
was  something  of  a  mystery  about  Dene. 

I  went  with  him  to  the  yard  to  look  at  the  fences, 
and  then  fed  the  pigs,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  calf ; 
but  all  the  time  I  was  not  happy.  When  we  were 
going  into  the  house  again,  I  stopped  him,  and  said. 
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"  Roger,  you  are  not  angry  with  me  ?  I  am  so 
sorry." 

He  caught  ^e  up  in  his  great  arms,  and  gave  me 
such  a  hug  1 — it  was  like  being  in  a  bear's  grasp.  One 
had  only  to  say  one  was  sorry;  and  forgiveness  was 
ready  directly.  ^ 

Leah  had  her  things  on  ready  to  go  when  we  went 
back  to  the  parlour.  Charles  Morris  had  been  sent 
to  order  the  pony-chaise ;  for  they  had  driven  over, 
though  it  was  nothing  of  a  walk  for  a  strong  woman 
like  Leah.  She,  and  William,  and  Mrs.  Morris,  were 
deep  in  consultation ;  and  directly  I  came  in,  Leah 
took  hold  of  me  as  though  she  bad  a  kind  of  right  to 
me,  and  said,  "  It  won't  be  so  long  now,  Ursie,  before 
you  and  I  may  see  more  of  each  other." 

"  Only  three  weeks,"  said  William ;  "  what  do  you 
say,  Ursie,  to  having  a  new  sister  in  three  weeks' 
time?" 

"I  have  done  very  well  without  one,"  was  my 
answer.  It  made  me  angry  that  they  should  all  take 
it  so  for  granted  that  I  was  to  be  pleased. 

William  laughed  awkwardly  ;  but  Leah  answered, 
"  You  will  learn  to  do  better  with  one  soon ; "  and 
then  she  walked  away  to  the  glass  to  arrange  her 
black  curls. 

I  had  managed  to  put  all  the  party  out  by  my  pert 
speech,  and  no  wonder ;  Roger  especially  was  vexed, 
and  made  me  beg  Leah's  pardon,  which  I  did,  I  fear, 
with  a  bad  grace.  William  said,  when  Mrs.  Morris 
and  the  others  were  gone,  that  I  was  getting  beyond 
Roger,  and  he  was*sure  I  was  not  kept  strictly  enough. 
It  was  a  good  thing  for  me,  he  added,  that  Leah  was 
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coming  into  the  family,  for  there  would  be  some  one 
then  to  keep  me  in  order.  He  could  not  help  thinking, 
indeed,  that  it  might  be  well  if  the  plan  that  had 
been  first  talked  about  could  be  carried  out,  and  if  1 
were  to  come  and  live  at  Sandcombe  entirely.  Of 
course  that  would  require  some  arrangement  about 
expense ;  but  no.  doubt  Eoger  would  be  willing  to 
take  his  share,  as  he  had  no  claims  of  his  own. 

I  suppose  William  forgot  that  Roger  took  all  the 
expense  at  that  time ;  and  that  the  claims,  as  he  called 
them,  were  only  such  as  he  had  made  to  please  him- 
self. Strange  to  say,  I  was  not  frightened  at  the 
proposal,  I  was  so  certain  that  Roger  would  never 
consent  to  it.  I  only  held  his  hand  more  tightly,  and 
squeezed  it  very  hard  when  he  said,  he  was  afraid 
that  Trot  did  require  a  strict  hand  over  her ;  but  she 
had  been  much  better  since  she  went  to  school ;  and 
Its  to  parting  with  her,  he  would  as  soon  think  of 
parting  with  his  right  eye ;  many  thanks  to  William^ 
though,  for  proposing  it 

No :  I  might  have  many  trials  in  store  for  me  in 
life,  but  a  home  with  Leah  Morris  I  felt  certain  was 
not  to  be  one. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Thbee  weeks  after  that,  William  and  Leah  Morris 
were  husband  and  wife.  They  were  married  at  Hatton 
Church,  and  a  grand  day  was  made  on  the  occasion. 
A  party  of  five-and-twenty  went  to  church — most  of 
them  Leah's  relations — for  we  had  scarcely  any 
living  near  enough  to  be  asked ;  and  there  were  six 
bridesmaids  dressed  in  blue  gauze  and  white  bonnets ; 
and  Leah  herself  in  a  figured  lilac  silk,  with  flounces 
which  stood  out  like  a  hoop,  and  a  pink  bonnet.  I 
was  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  the  youngest^  and  so 
made  much  of;  and  I  almost  forgave  Leah  for  be- 
coming my  sister-in-law,  when  I  found  myself  in  such 
a  grand  position.  The  day  was  fine,  and  everything 
went  off  well.  Leah  was  a  capital  manager— much 
better  than  Miss  Milicent,  for  she  never  talked  about 
what  she  did.  Mrs.  Morris  took  care  of  the  eating, 
and  Mr.  Morris  provided  some  wonderfully  strong  ale, 
and  saw  that  there  was  plenty  of  wine  for  those  who 
liked  it,  and  spirits  for  any  who  had  a  fancy  for  some- 
thing more  powerful.  But  Leah  was  the  person  who 
kept  everything  going ;  at  least,  as  long  as  she  was 
there.  She  was  not  at  all  shy,  and,  what  was  more 
to  her  praise,  she  did  not  pretend  to  be ;  so  she  talked 
to  one  and  the  other,  and  told  them  where  they  were 
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to  sit,  and  what  thej  were  to  do ;  and  even  helped  to 
marshal  them  round  the  breakfast-table  after  they 
came  back  from  church.  She  could  put  her  hand  to 
anything;  and  William  looked  on  as  pleased  as 
possible,  feeling,  I  am  sure,  that  he  had  made  a 
capital  bargain  in  marrying  such  a  good  manager. 

Roger  was  very  merry,  too;  and  as  for  me,  I 
laughed  and  talked  with  every  one ;  especially  I  made 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  Shaws,  of  White 
Hill.  Jane  Shaw  was  but  two  years  older  than 
myself,  and  being  the  only  two  children  who  were 
bridesmaids,  we  were  put  together  at  breakfast;  and 
Jane  told  me  all  about  her  home,  and  how  they  kept 
a  phaeton,  and  had  a  beautiful  best  parlour,  with 
pictures  in  it,  and  wax  flowers  under  a  glass-case ; 
and  then  she  made  me  look  at  her  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  admire  the  pretty  lace  round  it ;  and  showed 
me  a  bracelet  of  large  white  beads,  (Roman  pearls  she 
called  them,)  and  a  gold  brooch,  which  her  mother 
had  given  her  to  wear.  She  talked  in  a  very  silly 
way,  and  was  so  set  up  that  she  made  me  boast  in  my 
turn,  and  I  forgot  what  Roger  had  said  about  not 
gossiping,  and  described  how  beautiful  Dene  was, 
and  how  I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  see  Mrs.  Weir, 
and  reading  to  her.  Jane  Shaw  was  very  curious 
like  every  one  else,  about  Mrs.  Weir.  The  only, 
people  who  could  tell  her  anything  about  her,  she  said, 
were  the  Kemps,  of  Longside ;  and  they  didn't  know 
the  Kemps  now.  She  had  not  spoken  herself  to 
Mary  Kemp,  though  they  stood  close  together  in 
church. 

**  Is  Mary  Kemp  here  ?"  T  asked. 
a  2 
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*'  Oh,  yes ;  just  across  the  table,  down  at  the  lower 
end  ;  don't  you  see  ?  She  was  talking  to  little  Jessie 
Lee  just  before  breakfast.     You  must  know  her." 

"  I  have  played  with  her  sometimes,"  I  replied, 
"  but  not  often  ;  and  I  don't  know  Jessie  Lee." 

"  Not  know  her !  Well,  that  is  to  live  shut  up ! 
Why,  Jessie  is  a  cousin  of  your  own." 

"  A  cousin  of  mine  ! "  I  stared  at  her  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure ;  she  is  Leah  Morris's — what  a 
shame  of  me  to  forget ! — she  is  Mrs.  Grant's  cousin's 
child ;  and  she  is  going  to  live  with  the  Morrises. 
She  is  not  much  more  than  a  baby,  for  she  is  only  five 
years  old;  but  she  has  been  away  lately,  because 
Mrs.  Morris  has  been  too  busy  to  attend  to  her." 

"I  saw  Roger  playing  with  a  child,"  I  said;  "but 
I  didn't  know  who  it  was ;  he  always  takes  to 
babies." 

**  The  Morrises  make  fuss  enough  about  her,"  con- 
tinued Jane.  *^  You  should  see  how  she  comes  to 
church,  with  her  little  round  hat  and  white  feather. 
They  will  make  her  quite  conceited ;  and  there  is  no 
need,  for  she  is  that  already.  She  is  a  regular 
beauty." 

Our  conversation  was  interrupted  just  then,  for 
Leah  stood  up  to  cut  the  cake,  and  there  was  a  great 
drinking  of  healths  and  cheering;  and  afterwards, 
Jjeah  left  the  table,  and  Mrs.  Morris  went  with  her  to 
pack  up  the  last  things  in  her  travelling-box,  and  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  she  came  back  to  say  goodbye. 
She  and  William  were  to  go,  that  afternoon,  to  Hart- 
well,  a  town  about  eight  miles  beyond  Hove ;  and  the 
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next  day  they  were  to  proceed  to  London,  where  they 
were  to  spend  a  fortnight  with  an  aunt  of  ours  and 
some  of  Leah's  relations. 

Things  were  a  little  dull  after  she  was  gone, 
though  Charles  Morris  did  get  up  and  make  a  speech, 
in  which  he  said  that  he  hoped  all  the  bridesmaids 
would  be  married  before  that  time  next  year.  Jane 
Shaw  and  I  laughed,  because  it  seemed  such  a  droll 
notion  for  us  children,  but  I  don't  think  anyone  else 
did.  I  suppose  they  had  all  heard  it  too  often,  for  I 
believe  the  same  thing  is  always  said  at  weddings. 

Roger  was  Mrs.  Morris's  right  hand  when  Leah 
was  gone.  It  was  quite  a  new  thing  to  see  him 
come  out  in  that  way.  He  and  Charles  Morris  did 
all  they  could  to  make  people  merry,  and  as  soon  as 
the  breakfast  was  cleared  away  (it  was  called  a  break- 
fast, but  in  truth  it  was  a  dinner),  a  fiddler,  who  had 
been  sent  for,  was  brought  in,  and  we  all  stood  up 
to  dance.  I  was  made  to  begin,  because  I  was 
William's  sister,  and  very  pleasant  I  thought  it  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  country  dance,  though  I  knew 
little  enough  of  what  I  was  to  do,  and  could  never 
remember  whether  I  was  to  give  my  right  hand  or 
my  left  across.  Roger  would  not  dance  at  first ;  he 
said  it  was  not  in  his  way,  and  there  were  plenty 
without  him ;  but  just  at  the  last,  when  everyone 
was  laughing  at  him,  he  caught  up  little  Jessie  Lee, 
and  declared  she  should  be  his  partner. 

Jessie  was  frightened  at  first,  but  Roger  had  such 

a  way  with  children,   they  never  could  hold  out 

against  him;  and  when  he  had  smoothed  her  little 

soft  cheek  with  his  great  hand,  and  carried  her  in 
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his  arms  to  the  top  of  the  room,  she  was  quite  won  ; 
and  he  managed  to  twist  her  round  wherever  she 
ought  to  go,  and  ran  with  her  down  the  dance  and 
up  again  till  we  were  all  in  fits  of  laughter,  and 
Jessie  most  of  all.  I  don't  remember  much  about  my 
partners :  I  began  with  Charles  Morris,  and  one  of  Jane 
Shaw's  brothers ;  and  after  that  I  think  I  danced  with 
Mr.  Hervej,  for  he  was  staying  at  Longside,  and  was 
going  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood ;  so  he  had  been 
asked  to  the  wedding,  principally  to  please  Boger,  who 
had  made  great  friends  with  him.  Altogether  it  was 
a  very  pleasant  day,  and  when  Leah  was  gone  I  en- 
joyed it  heartily  ;  but  while  she  was  present  I  fancied 
she  was  watching,  and  would  find  fault  with  me. 
We  had  a  great  supper  at  eight  o'clock,  and  by  ten 
every  one  was  gone.  Roger,  Mr.  Hervey,  and  I,  drove 
home  over  the  down,  in  the  Sandcombe  tilted-cart* 
which  Roger  had  borrowed  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Hervey  was  going  to  sleep  in  our  little  room  inside 
the  kitchen,  for  he  had  business  at  Dene  the  next 
day..  A  beautiful  drive  we  had,  and  when  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  long  lane,  leading  out  of 
Hatton,  and  were  on  the  ridge,  just  under  St.  Anne's, 
the  moon  shone  out  quite  bright,  and  we  could  see 
the  white  cliffs  over  the  sea  nearly  as  clearly  as  if  it 
had  been  daylight.  I  wanted  Roger  to  let  me  climb 
to  the  top  of  St.  Anne's,  and  look  at  the  moonlight 
upon  the  water,  but  he  said  it  was  a  great  deal  too 
late,  so  we  only  drove  across  the  down  slowly,  Roger 
being  afraid  of  the  ruts,  and  were  soon  within  the 
plantation  gate.  I  believe  I  had  talked  a  great  deal 
more  than  I  ought  all  the  way,  for  Roger  looked  a 
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little  grave  when  1  wished  him  good  night,  and 
said,  '^  You  have  a  whirligig  head.  Trot ;  it's  well 
there  is  not  a  wedding  every  day  to  turn  it."  Mr. 
Hervey  seemed  to  think  him  rather  hard  upon  me. 
**It  is  a  very  merry  little  head  anyhow,*'  he  said. 
^' I  don't  know  who  has  a  right  to  complain  of  it, 
Ursie.  Brother  Roger  would  be  very  dull  without  it." 
That  was  kind  of  Mr.  Hervey,  but  not  so  kind 
and  true  as  Roger's  remark.  My  head  was  like  a 
whirligig,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  that  I  was  not 
likely  to  be  put  much  in  the  way  of  such  excitement 
as  I  had  had  that  day. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

I  MUST  give  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  events  which 
followed  the  wedding,  and  indeed  of  the  next  few 
years.  William  and  Leah  came  back  to  Sandcombe, 
and  Leah  settled  herself  down  as  mistress  of  the 
farm,  and  carried  everything  with  a  high  hand,  which, 
yet,  could  not  be  complained  of,  as  she  certainly  was 
a  good  manager,  looking  so  carefully  into  everything, 
that  no  one  dared  to  cheat  her.  She  used  to  boast 
that  she  had  never  lost  even  an  ounce  of  dripping 
from  the  time  she  first  became  housekeeper.  It  was 
not  a  good  kind  of  training  for  William.  He  was  too 
much  inclined  to  be  close  by  nature,  and  now  that 
his  wife  encouraged  him  in  it  he  was  even  less  open- 
handed  than  before.  He  was  hard  upon  his  labourers, 
and  grumbled  a  good  deal  if  there  was  any  talk  of  rais- 
ing their  wages.  One  severe  winter,  however,  there  was 
an  outcry  all  round  the  country,  and  then  Leah  per- 
suaded him  into  being  more  liberal ;  for  hard  though  she 
was,  she  had  a  great  notion  of  doing  wh%t  the  gentry 
did.  This  was  after  a  public  meeting  about  the  state 
of  the  agricultural  population,  as  it  was  called,  when 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Hatton,  got  up  and  made  a  long 
speech,  and  said  it  was  a  crying  sin  that  the  la- 
bourers should  be  kept  down  as  they  were.     William 
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rented  some  land  of  Mr.  Stewart,  and  was  afraid  to 
offend  him,  so  the  labourers  had  a  shilling  a  week 
more  after  that ;  and  Leah  made  a  great  boast  of  it, 
and  declared  they  were  ruining  themselves  to  keep 
the  people  from  starving.  I  heard  her  saj  it  mjself 
one  day,  when  she  had  come  over  to  Dene,  on  her 
way  to  Longside.  As  I  saw  her  seat  herself  in  the 
little  pony-chaise,  and  wrap  herself  up  in  her  great 
fur  tippet,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  the  poor 
were  to  wait  till  she  denied  herself  even  one  luxury 
for  them,  they  were  likely  to  die  of  want. 

Yet  Leah  and  I  were  apparently  very  good  friends. 
She  was  quick  enough  in  understanding,  and  I  think 
she  soon  saw  that  I  was  not  to  be  put  upon,  though  I 
was  a  child,  and  that  Roger  would  not  allow  it.  The 
only  way  in  which  she  showed  she  did  not  like  me 
was,  by  the  difference  of  her  manner  to  me  and  Jessie 
Lee.  Jessie  was  very  often  staying  with  her,  —  it 
brightened  her  up,  —  for  Sandcombe  was  a  lonely 
place,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  any 
children  to  make  it  merry.  I  don't  think  either  Leah 
or  William  cared  much  about  this,  for  children  would 
have  been  an  expense  and  a  trouble,  and  they  were 
not  naturally  fond  of  them :  but  still,  in  the  winter 
time,  Leah  liked  to  have  some  one  about  when  Wil- 
liam was  busy,  and  so  she  often  persuaded  her  mother 
to  send  Jessie  over  to  her.  It  used  to  provoke  me,  I 
must  confess,  when  I  heard  her  say,  drawing  up  her 
head  and  shaking  her  curls,  "I  have  just  sent  for 
poor  little  Jessie ;  it  will  be  a  help  to  mother  to  be 
rid  of  her  for  a  while,  and  we  mustn't  grudge  the 
expense."     I  knew  well  enough  that,  when  Jessie 
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was  awaj,  Mi*s.  Morris  was  sad  for  want  of  her,  and 
I  knew  too  that  Leah  made  full  use  of  her  when  she 
was  at  Sandcombe,  and  took  good  care  that,  if  she 
was  an  expense  in  one  waj,  she  should  be  a  saving 
in  another.  The  girl  who  helped  in  the  kitchen  was 
always  sent  away  when  Jessie  came ;  and  though  Leah 
liked  her  cousin  to  dress  herself  in  her  best,  and  sit 
in  the  parlour  in  the  afternoon,  in  case  Mr.  Stewart, 
or  the  Shaws,  or  the  clergyman  from  Hatton  should 
call,  yet  she  made  her  work  like  a  scrub  in  the  morn- 
ing. Jessie  had  a  meek  temper,  and  never  com- 
plained,  and  upon  the  whole  I  don't  know  that  she 
had  much  cause.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  left  without 
a  penny,  and  the  Morrises  had  quite  adopted  her ; 
and  if  Mrs.  Morris  was  at  all  in  fault  in  the  way  she 
brought  her  up,  it  was  that  she  spoiled  her.  She 
was  fond  of  Jessie  for  her  good  nature,  and  proud 
of  her  for  her  beauty.  Many  pretty  children  don't 
grow  up  pretty,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with 
Jessie.  It  was  quite  impossible  not  to  notice  her ; 
she  had  such  a  bright  complexion,  a  good  nose  and 
mouth,  and  such  very  soft  blue  eyes,  with  a  kind 
of  beseeching  look  in  them  which  touched  one's 
heart  directly  she  looked  at  one.  No  one  would  have 
thought  that  she  had  come  of  common  parents,  and 
indeed  her  mother  was  quite  a  lady ;  but  she  married 
badly,  and  fell  into  poverty,  and  then  her  own  relations 
cast  her  off,  and  she  was  obliged  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  Morrises.  Jessie  bore  the  mark  of  her 
origin  in  every  thing  she  did  and  said.  It  us^d  al- 
most to  startle  me  sometimes,  if  I  happened  to  go 
over  to  Sandcombe  early,  and  found  her  busy  at  house 
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work,  to  hear  her  speak  and  ask  me  how  I  was,  and 
inquire  for  Roger,  The  voice  was  so  sweet,  I  could 
have  thought  it  was  Mrs.  Weir  talking  to  me,  only  that 
there  was  no  melancholy  in  it.  I  don't  think  Jessie 
knew  what  melancholy  meant.  Her  high  spirits,  in- 
deed,  sometimes  carried  her  away  too  far,  but  she  was 
never  boisterous.  I  was  always  fond  of  her,  though 
I  could  not  make  her  much  of  a  friend,  for  we  did  not 
care  for  the  same  things.  She  had  very  little  educa- 
tion ;  reading  she  did  not  much  care  for,  and  I  don't 
think  she  would  ever  have  written  and  spelled  cor- 
rectly, but  that  Charles  Morris  one  day  found  out 
her  ignorance,  and  took  her  under  his  own  teaching. 
They  seemed  to  think  she  would  learn  everything 
naturally,  and  she  managed  to  make  a  fair  show, 
though  really  she  could  do  little  well  beyond  house- 
work and  trimming  a  bonnet.  The  life  she  led  was 
too  busy  for  her  to  feel  the  need  of  anything 
more,  and  she  had  so  much  petting  and  loving  from 
every  one,  that  she  was  ignorant  of  any  want  in 
herself.  I  don't  know  quite  what  it  was  which  made 
her  60  loveable.  No  one  could  have  called  her  sen- 
sible, and  she  was  very  much  given  to  dress  and 
gaiety  when  she  could  meet  with  them;  but  even 
when  she  provoked  me  with  her  silliness  one  minute, 
I  could  not  help  being  fond  of  her  the  next.  She 
had  such  a  way  of  saying  she  was  sorry,  and  she 
wished  she  was  as  good  as  I  was.  I  suspect  that 
won  upon  me,  for  I  dearly  liked  to  be  looked  up  to. 
Besides,  I  must  say  that  she  was  very  grateful ;  the 
least  little  kindness  touched  her;  and  though  Leah 
had  been  ever  so  hard  upon  her,  I  believe  she  would 
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have  worked  her  fingers  off  for  her,  because  she  wad 
a  Morris.  She  always  said  the  Morrises  were  the 
best  friends  she  had  in  the  world. 

What  did  Jessie  more  harm  than  anything  else 
was  the  acquaintance  with  the  Shaws ;  but  I  may 
leave  that  for  the  present  It  will  be  better  to  put 
down  a  few  things  about  myself  and  Dene  first.  The 
property  was  not  sold,  as  people  said  it  was  going  to 
be;  but  it  was  mortgaged,  for  how  much  nobody 
knew — or  at  least  if  Roger  knew  he  never  told.  If  it 
had  been  sold  I  suppose  we  should  have  been  obliged 
to  move,  but  as  it  was,  we  remained  on  year  after 
year.  Towards  the  end  of  every  summer,  Mr.  Weir 
and  his  wife,  and  Miss  Milicent,  came  regularly,  and 
stayed  till  nearly  winter :  and  I  learnt,  by  degrees, 
to  look  forward  to  this  as  the  pleasant  time,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Weir's  pride  and  Miss  Milicent's  fussiness. 
My  delight  was  to  be  with  Mrs.  Weir,  and  this  was 
not  strange,  for  she  was  exceedingly  kind,  and  did 
more  for  me  in  the  way  of  education  than  I  could  pos- 
sibly have  expected.  I  had  gone  on  learning  what  I 
could  at  Compton  school,  and  upon  the  whole  I  think  I 
was  very  well  taught,  and  not  at  all  backward  for  my 
j^e ;  but  by  the  time  I  was  fourteen,  there  was  not  much 
else  which  the  mistress  could  teach  me ;  and  then 
Leah  tried  to  persuade  Koger  to  send  me  for  a  year 
to  Hove,  and  to  pay  for  it  out  of  the  money  that  had 
been  put  by  for  me.  I  don't  think  William  would 
have  allowed  this,  for  though,  as  I  have  said,  he  was 
close  by  nature  he  was  not  at  all  wanting  in  afiection, 
and  the  money  had  been  intended  as  a  nest  egg  for 
mCy  and  so  he  would  have  wished  it  to  remain  in* 
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creasing  till  I  grew  up.  But  his  opinion  was  not 
needed  as  Roger  stopped  the  notion  at  once;  and 
now  that  I  lived  with  him,  his  will  was  law. 

When  at  last  I  was  reallj  too  old  to  go  to  Compton 
school  any  longer,  Roger  thought  it  might  do  to  send 
away  Sarah  and  give  me  the  house  work  to  look  after. 
Leah  objected  to  this :  she  said  I  was  not  born  to  it ; 
that  I  had  always  been  accustomed  to  a  servant,  and 
she  thought  I  should  have  one  still :  but  Mrs.  Mason 
took  Roger's  side,  and  said  it  was  a  very  good  plan  ; 
and  Fanny  should  help  me  at  the  cottage,  and  I  might 
Jielp  Fanny  at  the  house,  and  she  would  look  after  us 
both. 

That  was  one  of  the  greatest  helps  Roger  had  in 
his  care  of  me.  I  think  he  would  rather  have  sent 
me  to  school  than  have  left  me  at  home  with  no  one 
to  think  about  me ;  but  Mrs.  Mason  kept  me  very 
strict,  never  letting  me  make  acquaintances  without 
•her  knowing  it ;  and  taking  care  that  I  should  have 
no  idle  time  upon  my  hands  for  gossiping  and  folly* 
There  was  very  little  variety  in  my  life.  Once  Mrs. 
Mason  took  me  to  London  to  stay  with  her  for  a  week 
at  a  friend's  house,  and  I  saw  all  the  chief  sights, 
and  had  a  glimpse  of  a  world  which  did  not  please 
"me  half  as  much  as  Dene,  though  for  the  time  I 
heartily  enjoyed  it;  but  this  was  all  the  change  I 
liad  for  several  years.  I  might  have  found  it 
a  dull  life,  and  required  more  for  my  happiness  but 
for  Mrs.  Weir.  Mrs.  Kemp,  of  Longside,  was  very 
kind  to  me,  and  Mary  Kemp  and  I  became  great 
friends ;  but  neither  of  them  could  quite  give  me 
what  I  wanted  and  found  in  Mrs.  Weir.    Books  were 
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Btill,  as  they  had  always  been,  my  great  pleasure,  and 
as  long  as  I  could  go  to  the  upper-seat, — close  to  the 
down,  and  hidden  by  the  shrubbery  and  the  plantation 
trees,  and  read,  I  had  no  wish  for  anything  else  in 
the  world.  Mrs.  Weir  soon  found  this  out;  but  she 
only  noticed  and  helped  me  in  my  taste  by  degrees. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  showing  that  she 
took  much  interest  in  anything ;  and  for  some  time  I 
was  always  sent  away,  if  I  was  in  the  drawing-room 
when  Mr.  Weir  came  in.  But  by  degrees  I  gained  a 
better  footing. 

Mr.  Weir  delighted  in  hearing  anything  he  pos- 
sessed admired ;  he  cared  little  what  it  was  that  was 
liked,  or  who  it  was  that  liked  it,  all  he  wanted  was 
to  hear  people  say  "  Oh  !  how  beautiful !  "  And  so  it 
happened  that  Dene  being  dull  at  times  when  no  one 
was  staying  in  the  house,  he  used  to  amuse  himself^ 
when  I  was  quite  young,  with  seeing  my  wonder  and 
pleasure  at  the  garden  and  the  fountains,  and  the  pea- 
cock and  peahen,  and  the  pea  chicks,  and  the  gold- 
fish. It  was  a  very  honest  pleasure  on  my  part ;  I 
was  never  tired  of  holding  out  bread  to  the  peacock, 
and  seeing  him  stretch  out  his  beautiful  long  neck 
and  snatch  it  out  of  my  fingers ;  and  I  don't  think  the 
pleasure  of  finding  the  feathers  ever  grew  less ;  and 
being  naturally  rather  free  spoken,  I  used  to  say  out 
what  came  into  my  head,  and  this  made  Mr.  Weir 
laugh.  I  believe  we  are  all  grateful  to  persons  who 
make  us  laugh,  whether  they  are  men,  women,  or 
children ;  and  I  can  imagine  that  Mr.  Weir  was  so 
particulariy,  for  his  was  not  a  laughing  nature,  if 
his  countenance  spoke  truth.    There  was  a  sneer 
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upon  it  almost  always,  and  sneers  and  heartj  laughter 
don't  go  well  together.  When  Mrs.  Weir  found  out 
that  her  husband  was  not  likelj  to  interfere,  she 
made  me  be  more  with  her.  Before  I  left  school  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  great  part  of  Saturday 
after  I  had  mended  mj  clothes,  in  reading  to  her,  and 
at  such  times  she  chose  books  which  were  likelj  to 
improve  me,  history,  and  lives  of  celebrated  people, 
and  such  things ;  but  what  she  liked  most  was  to 
read  her  favourite  bits  of  poetry  to  me,  and  to  make 
me  learn  them. 

I  did  not  understand  a  great  deal, — ^but  even  when 
the  sense  was  beyond  me,  there  was  a  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Weir's  voice.  It  came 
over  me  like  the  distant  rush  of  the  waves  upon  the 
shingles,  as  I  have  heard  it  often,  when  standing 
by  the  oratory  on  St.  Anne's;  or  as  the  sighing 
of  the  wind  among  the  firs  in  the  plantation,  on  a 
beautiful  summer's  day,  when  a  thin  grey  mist  floated 
over  the  level  country,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
breeze  rolled  it  away,  and  showed  the  lines  of  spark- 
ling blue  sea,  far  away  beyond  Hove.  Tears  have 
often  come  into  my  eyes,  as  I  have  hearkened  to 
those  sounds,  which  seem  so  especially  to  belong  to 
God ;  and  they  have  risen  again  and  again  unbidden, 
at  the  first  words  which  Mrs.  Weir  would  read,— -start- 
ling me  with  a  sense  of  something  that  was  not  of  this 
world, — an  echo,  it  might  be,  of  a  voice  that  had  been 
heard  in  Paradise.  Children  feel  these  things,  grown 
up  people  reason  upon  them;  but  I  think  children 
know  more  about  them.  As  time  went  on,  and  I  learnt 
to  know  more  of  Mrs.  Weir's  life, — ^her  whole  history 
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seemed  to  me  to  be  told  in  the  strange,  sweet,  sad 
tones  of  her  voice,  ns  she  read  the  verses  in  which 
she  delighted.  It  was  happy  for  me  that  I  was  not 
with  her  always.  What  I  did  see  of  her  was  good  for 
me,  I  am  sure  in  many  ways,  but  to  have  lived  always 
with  such  a  person  would  have  quite  unfitted  me  for 
ray  real  work.  Roger  was  a  little  afraid  of  this,  and 
I  don't  think  he  was  sorry  that  I  had  Miss  Mili- 
cent  near,  to  prevent  my  becoming  too  much  wrapt 
up  in  Mrs.  Weir  and  my  books. 

There  was  no  fear  of  poetry  where  Miss  Milicent 
had  any  authority.  I  don't  think  she  had  ever  learned 
a  verse  in  her  life  exeept  "  How  doth  the  little  busy 
bee ; "  at  least  that  was  the  only  thing  I  ever  heard 
her  repeat.  How  she  came  to  be  so  entirely  unlike  her 
mother,  I  never  could  understand  in  those  days,  but 
since  I  have  seen  more  of  the  world,  I  have  thought  that 
mothers  who  have  any  one  particular  fancy,  or  taste, 
or  even  good  principle,  are  apt  to  bring  it  forward  on 
all  occasions,  and  so  their  children  take  a  disgust  at 
it,  and  run  the  contrary  way. 

I  know  I  have  observed  in  religion,  how  persons 
who  are  very  good  and  earnest  themselves  give  their 
children  a  turn  against  it,  by  continually  talking 
about  it.  Mrs.  Weir  did  this  I  suspect  with  her 
poetry.  She  did  not  see  what  a  different  nature 
Miss  Milicent's  was;  indeed,  I  don't  think  she  was 
quick  at  understanding  any  person's  nature.  She  was 
always  living  in  a  kind  of  dream.  One  thing  I  must  say 
for  her,  —  Miss  Milicent  would  have  been  a  puzzle  to 
any  one.  She  was  not  like  father,  nor  mother,  nor 
cousin,  nor  any  one  belonging  to  her,  that  I  ever  saw, 
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nor,  indeed,  like  anj  one  living  but  herself.  Mrs. 
Mason  said  one  day  that  she  took  after  her  grand- 
mother, and  that  might  have  been  the  case.  When 
I  first  saw  her,  she  must  have  been  about  five  and 
twenty ;  but  she  was  then  as  old  in  her  ways  as  she 
was  a  dozen  years  after.  I  took  it  upon  faith,  when 
I  first  knew  her,  that  she  was  a  good  woman,  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal ;  for  no  faith  that  was  ever 
heard  of  would  have  made  me  believe  that  Leah 
Morris  was  good. 

It  always  seemed  to  me,  that  Miss  Milicent  fancied 
she  was  sent  into  the  world  on  purpose  to  set  it  to 
rights ;  and  I  believe  honestly  that  she  began  with 
herself,  as  far  as  her  knowledge  went.  She  was 
neither  passionate,  nor  sulky ;  she  always  spoke  the 
truth,,  and  was  thoughtful  for  the  poor,  and  took  a 
great  deal  of  pains  with  their  children ;  and  as  for 
industry,  she  worked  harder  than  Roger.  I  often 
puzzled  myself  in  those  days  to  find  out  what  the 
fault  in  her  was,  and  at  last  I  settled  that  she  was 
selfish.  She  wished  everybody  to  do  right,  and  be 
comfortable,  but  it  must  be  in  her  way.  She  would 
deny  herself  like  a  saint  to  carry  out  anything  which 
she  thought  likely  to  be  good  ;  but  she  could  not  sit 
still,  nor  keep  the  room  tidy,  nor  speak  low  and  soft, 
because  of  her  mother's  wishes  —  whimsies,  she  used 
to  call  them  —  that  was  her  favourite  word ;  and  I 
suppose  Mrs.  Weir  had  a  few  such  ;  and  certainly  it 
was  irritating  for  a  person  of  Miss  Milicent's  age  to 
be  complained  of  as  if  she  had  been  a  child  of  five  ; 
but  then  she  ought  never  to  have  given  cause  for  the 
complaint.     God  had  granted  her  quick  sense,  and 
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she  should  have  seen  her  mother's  little  odd  ways, 
and  made  allowance  for  them,  and  valued  Mrs.  Weir 
for  the  many  things  there  were  to  be  valued  in  her, 
not  set  herself  to  alter  them  as  she  did.  That  was 
the  cause  of  half  the  family  troubles,  because  it  des- 
troyed anything  like  sympathy  between  the  mother 
and  the  daughter ;  and  so  each  went  her  separate  way 
and  grew  more  and  more  strange,  and  wedded  to  her 
own  fashion.  Miss  Milicent  always  took  care  that  I 
did  my  work  properly ;  and  she  taught  me  many  useful 
things ;  amongst  others,  to  knit  stockings  and  cut  out 
dresses.  She  was  clever  at  that,  though  she  chose  to 
dress  so  oddly ;  and  Roger  was  glad  I  should  learn, 
for  there  was  still  an  idea  that  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  me  some  day  to  be  a  dress-maker.  After  a 
time  Mrs.  Weir  employed  me  in  doing  little  things 
for  her  in  the  way  of  altering  dresses  and  in  plain 
needlework ;  and  Mrs.  Richardson,  of  Compton,  sent 
me  common  di^esses  to  make  up,  and  spoke  for  me  to 
Mrs.  Stewart  of  Hatton,  and  several  other  persons ; 
and  at  last  I  found  I  had  more  than  enough  to  do  ; 
though  I  never  professed  to  take  to  the  occupation  as 
a  business.  The  comfort  to  me  was  that  I  was  able 
in  consequence  to  help  Roger  in  paying  my  own  ex- 
penses, and  as  I  saved  him  a  servant,  and  even 
gained  something  by  assisting  Fanny  at  the  house 
when  Mr.  Weir  was  at  Dene,  there  was  no  notion  of 
sending  me  away  to  earn  my  own  living,  which  was 
what  I  dreaded  more  than  anything. 

Of  course  when  I  became  so  busy  with  my  work  I 
had  but  little  time  for  reading,  though  I  never  gave  it 
up  entirely. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Things  went  on  in  this  quiet  way  for  a  long  time. 
Bat  some  alterations  were  made  in  the  place  :  a 
billiard  room  was  built  over  the  store  house,  and  a 
sitting-room  and  two  small  bedrooms  were  added  to  the 
house ;  and  some  shrubs  planted  to  enlarge  the  grounds. 
The  billiard  room  helped  greatly  to  amuse  Mr.  Weir 
when  he  and  his  friends  came  down.  He  took  much 
more  kindly  to  Dene  after  it  was  built,  but  I  don't 
think  it  improved  him.  He  grew  more  irritable  and 
restless,  and  the  people  whom  he  brought  with  him 
were  not  such  as  were  likely  to  improve  him.  Eat- 
ing, and  drinking,  and  billiards,  were  the  occupations 
at  home^  and  when  they  went  out  shooting  they 
mixed  with  persons  who  were  not  equal  to  them  by 
birth,  and  whose  characters  did  not  stand  well  in  the 
county.  Young  Mr.  Shaw,  of  White  Hill,  was  in- 
vited to  Dene  every  now  and  then,  and  the  family 
held  up  their  heads  in  consequence,  and  thought 
themselves  very  grand ;  and  the  girls  dressed  more 
smartly  than  ever,  and  talked  of  Mr.  Weir  as  though 
he  was  quite  one  of  themselves.  But  I  knew  better 
than  that.  Mr.  Weir  would  not  have  spoken  to  any 
one  of  them  but  for  some  object  of  his  own,  for  a 
prouder  man  never  lived. 

All  these  things,  however,  affected  me  but  little. 
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I  used  to  bear  of  what  went  on  from  Jessie  Lee,  who 
was  quite  one  with  the  Shaws,  but  I  followed  my 
own  ways,  and  lived  at  Dene  without  much  to 
trouble  me,  till  I  was  two  and  twenty.  Boger  was 
then  thirty-six ;  quite  an  old  man,  and  an  old 
bachelor  too.  People  used  to  laugh,  and  say  that 
I  should  be  a  rich  heiress,  for  Roger  was  surely 
making  money  all  this  time,  and  as  he  was  certain 
never  to  marry  it  would  all  be  left  to  me. 

They  thought  he  had  an  easy  place  and  a  quiet  life. 
Little  they  knew  of  all  the  things  he  had  to  vex  and 
fret  him.  Mr.  Weir  was  a  most  tiresome  man  to  deal 
with :  he  had  as  many  minds  as  there  are  days  in  the 
year ;  one  week  he  would  have  things  done  and  the 
next  week  he  would  not  5  and  what  was  worse,  he 
changed  not  only  about  things  but  people.  How  he 
kept  on  so  long  with  Roger  was  surprising,  only  I 
believe  that  he  felt  Roger  was  careful,  and  by  looking 
after  his  affairs  made  money  go  farther  than  any  one 
else  was  likely  to  do.  But  as  for  other  people,  such 
as  the  gardener,  and  the  under-gardener^  and  the 
labourers,  and  even  the  gamekeeper,  it  was  a  per- 
petual one  going  and  another  coming  ;  and  Roger  had 
to  give  fresh  orders  and  directions  to  each  new 
person,  because  it  was  Mr.  Weir's  will  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  through  him.  I  have  often 
heard  William  counsel  him  to  give  it  up  and  try 
something  else,  but  Roger  only  laughed,  and  said, 
"Where  is  there  a  place  without  trouble  in  this 
world  ?  I  know  the  worst  here,  and  I  don't  know  it' 
elsewhere."  "  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,"  was 
one  of  his  favourite  proverbs,  and  it  often  helped  him 
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to  decide  when  he  was  in  difficulty ;  but  there  is  no 
question  that  it  was  a  very  trying  life. 

The  summer  that  I  was  two  and  twenty,  Mrs. 
Weir  arrived  about  the  middle  of  August,  looking 
extremely  ill,  and  Miss  Milicent  not  in  her  usual 
spirits  ;  but  there  was  no  Mr.  Weir.  We  settled 
down  into  our  usual  ways :  Miss  Milicent  busying 
herself  with  the  house  and  the  garden,  and  going 
over  to  Compton  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Richardson  about 
the  school;  and  Mrs.  Weir  living  to  herself,  curled 
up  in  her  easy  chair,  working  for  the  poor,  never 
going  out,  and  requiring  me  to  go  and  read  to  her 
every  evening  at  five  o'clock ;  but  Mr.  Weir's  name 
was  scarcely  mentioned  by  any  one,  and  even  Boger 
seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  was 
not  coming,  though  he  never  told  me  why. 

I  had  made  tea  one  evening,  and  Boger  and  I  were 
sitting  down  comfortably  together,  when  we  heard  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  I  went  to  open  it.  Mr. 
Hervey  was  there,  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and  wel- 
comed him  gladly,  for  he  was  now  quite  an  old  friend. 
He  was  often  at  Dene  on  business,  and  we  met  fre- 
quently at  Longside,  the  Kemps  being  his  relations, 
and  indeed  it  had  been  said  that  he  was  going  to 
marry  Mary  Kemp.  He  often  came  in  in  this  way 
unawares,  so  we  were  not  surprised  to  see  him,  and 
we  asked  him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  sit  down  and 
take  a  cup  of  tea  with  us.  I  noticed  then  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  flurried  He  answered  rather 
i][uickly  that  he  had  not  time,  he  had  just  a  few  words 
to  say  to  Boger,  that  was  all  I  got  up  to  go  away, 
but  Mr.  Hervey  prevented  me,  and  he  and  Boger 
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went  together  into  the  parlour.  It  was  dull  to  drink 
my  tea  alone,  so  I  put  the  teapot  upon  the  hob,  to 
keep  it  as  warm  as  I  could,  and  went  to  my  work. 
I  was  making  a  set  of  shirts  for  Roger,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  snatch  all  the  spare  moments  I  could.  I 
happened  to  be  sitting  with  my  back  to  the  light,  but 
presently  a  shadow  darkened  the  window,  and  before 
I  could  turn  round  to  see  who  it  was,  I  heard  Jessie 
Lee's  gentle  little  voice,  saying,  "Good  evening  to 
you,  Ursie.     Why  are  you  all  alone  ?  " 

I  went  to  the  window  to  speak  to  her,  and  ask  her 
what  she  had  come  for,  but  I  drew  back  vexed,  for 
Jane  Shaw  was  with  her,  and  though  William  and 
Leah  found  no  fault  with  the  acquaintance,  I  never 
could  bear  it. 

"  So  you  don't  know  me,"  said  Jane,  laughing  a 
little  angrily.  "  We  don't  see  too  much  of  each  other, 
certainly,  but  I  should  not  have  thought  we  were 
quite  such  strangers  I " 

I  opened  the  window  to  answer  for  the  sake  of 
civility.  I  knew  I  had  no  right  to  show  my  dislike 
rudely ;  and  yet  I  think  any  one  who  had  looked  at 
Jane  Shaw,  would  have  understood  what  it  was  that 
I  could  not  bear  in  her. 

A  bold,  cunning  looking  girl  she  was,  yet  not  ugly. 
She  had  beautiful  hair,  which  she  wore  in  large  long 
curls  ;  and  though  her  skin  was  freckled,  it  was  veiy 
clear.  She  had  a  low  forehead,  which  I  disliked, 
quick  grey  eyes,  and  a  small  mouth,  with  very  thin 
lips ;  but  she  set  up  for  being  pretty,  and  because  of 
that  spent  all  her  money  upon  dress;  and  I  had 
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heard  ber  say  that  she  was  quite  determined  to  many 
a  gentleman. 

Jessie  looked  like  a  little  angel  by  her  side, 
— so  young,  and  sweet,  and  simple,^-only  rather  too 
smartly  dressed  to  please  me. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  I  asked,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  say. 

"We  have  been  to  Hove,"  answered*  Jessie.  "I 
wanted  to  do  some  shopping,  and  Aunt  Morris  (she 
always  called  Mrs.  Morris  aunt)  gave  me  a  holiday. 
We  went  in  the  chaise  ;  and  coming  back,  Jane  and  I 
had  a  wish  to  walk  over  the  down  to  Hatton,  instead 
of  going  round  by  the  road ;  so  the  boy  drove  the 
chaise,  and  we  came  on  by  ourselves.  Jane  is  going 
to  sleep  at  our  house  to-night." 

This  was  a  very  straightforward  history,  yet  it  did 
not  please  me.  All  I  could  say  was,  "I  don't  think 
I  should  have  chosen  such  a  long  walk  after  a  day's 
shopping ! " 

"  Mrs.  Weir  is  here,  isn't  she  ?  "  asked  Jane,  care- 
lessly^ and  leaning  against  the  window,  determined,  I 
could  see,  not  to  move. 

"  Yes,  she  and  Miss  Milicent  came  about  six  weeks 
ago,"  I  replied. 

"  Oh  I  and  not  Mr.  Weir.  That  must  be  good 
riddance  for  you.  But  I  heard  in  Hove  that  he  came 
last  night." 

"  Hove  people  know  more  about  our  concerns  than 
we  do  ourselves,  then,"  I  said. 

Jane  laughed,  and  answered  in  a  sharp,  conceited 
way,  "  Mr.  Weir  might  not  think  fit  to  tell  you  all  he 
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means  to  do :  but  take  my  word  for  it,  he  will  be  down 
soon." 

"  May  be,"  I  replied.  "  He  will  find  every  thing 
ready  for  him  if  he  does  come;"  and  as  I  spoke  I 
made  a  little  movement  as  though  to  shut  the  window, 
to  give  Jane  a  notion  that  she  might  go.  Then  a 
feeling  of  self-reproach  came  over  me  because  I  had 
been  uncivil,  and  I  forced  myself  to  say,  "  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  come  in  and  take  a  cup  of  tea. 
Roger  and  I  were  just  sitting  down,  only  Mr.  Hervey 
called  and  interrupted  us." 

"  Well,  Jessie,  what  do  you  say  ?  "  exclaimed  Jane, 
in  her  off-hand  way ;  "  it  would  be  a  good  plan,  I 
think." 

She  had  not  the  graciousness  to  say  "  Thank  you," 
but  Jessie  was  very  prettily  grateful,  and  afraid  they 
were  giving  trouble. 

I  put  the  teapot  upon  the  table  again,  and  cut  some 
bread ;  and,  knowing  that  Jessie  was  fond  of  sweet 
things,  I  went  to  the  cupboard  and  took  out  a  pot  of 
marmalade,  some  which  Mrs.  Mason  had  taught  me 
to  make,  and  which  had  been  much  praised. 

Jane  had  a  sneer  ready  for  everything.  **  You 
live  here  in  comfort  enough,  Ursie,"  she  said.  "  But 
what  will  you  do  when  Eoger  takes  to  himself  a 
wife?" 

**  I  shall  see  when  the  time  comes,"  was  my  short 
reply. 

Jessie  was  quick  in  knowing  when  subjects  were 
unpleasant,  so  she  said,  merrily,  "  Ursie  is  Mr.  Roger's 
wife ;  he  doesn't  want  any  other." 

"  Trust  him    for    that,"    replied  Jane ;    "  Roger 
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Grant  is  not  made  of  different  stuff  from  other  men ; 
is  he?" 

"Perhaps  I  think  he  is,"  was  my  answer,  half  in 
joke  and  half  in  earnest ;  for  I  could  not  have  a  tiff 
about  Roger  with  a  girl  like  Jane  Shaw ;  "  but,"  I 
added,  "  one  thing  I  know,  that  when  Roger  does 
take  a  wife,  it  will  be  a  sensible  one." 

"  Mary  Kemp,  I  suppose,"  said  Jane,  laughing. 

"  No,"  observed  Jessie ;  "  Mary  is  going  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  Hervey." 

"  Is  that  true  ?"  I  asked  eagerly.  "  I  have  heard 
it  said,  but  never  knew  whether  to  believe  it,  as 
neither  Mrs.  Kemp  nor  Mary  owned  it." 

"  Miss  Brown,  the  dress-maker,  declared  it  was 
true,  to-day,"  replied  Jessie.  "  I  went  there  to  have 
my  new  dress  fitted,  and  she  told  us  that  she  believed 
Mary  Kemp's  wedding  clothes  were  ordered." 

"  Mary  Kemp  is  a  very  good  girl,"  I  replied,  "  and 
she  will  make  a  good  wife.  I  hope  they  are  going  to 
live  near." 

"  More  than  I  do,"  observed  Jane ;  "  one  set  of 
Kemps  is  enough  in  a  neighbourhood.  What  non- 
sense do  you  think  old  Kemp  is  about  now  ?  Father 
says  he  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  farmers,  if  he  goes  on 
as  he  does." 

"  Giving  his  labourers  a  shilling  a-week  more  ?"  I 
asked,  rather  sharply ;  "  that  was  his  last  offence,  I 
know." 

"  Spoiling  the  labourers,"  exclaimed  Jane.  "  Joining 
with  Mr.  Vincent,  the  agent,  and  making  Mr.  Stewart 
throw  away  all  his  money  upon  their  cottages.  Father 
wanted  a  new  scullery  and  coal-house  put  on  for  us, 
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and  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Vincent  about  it»  and  the  answer 
was,  that  he  didn't  think  it  could  be  done  this  year, 
because  Mr.  Stewart  had  a  plan  for  rebuilding  most 
of  his  cottages,  and  giving  them  all  two  bed-rooms. 
Such  nonsense,  when  the  labourers  have  gone  on 
with  one  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  never  com- 
plained !  And  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  this,  but  Farmer 
Kemp,  with  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Compton,  to  back 
him  ?  They  have  been  working  at  Mr.  Stewart  for 
months.  And  there  are  we,  cramped  up  without  a 
decent  place  to  wash  up  the  dishes  in ;  and  obliged  to 
turn  the  wood-house  into  a  coal-hole,  merely  because 
it  is  Farmer  Kemp's  fancy  that  his  carter  should  have 
two  bed-rooms." 

'^  Mr.  Richardson  was  over  at  Sandcombe  talking 
about  it,  when  I  was  staying  there  last,'*  said  Jessie. 
"  William  Grant  has  two  or  three  cottages  of  his  own, 
hasn't  he,  Ursie  ?  I  knew  Mr.  Richardson  was  beg- 
ging him  to  see  about  adding  to  them,  and  Leah  got 
angry;  and,  when  he  was  gone,  said  she  wished 
clergymen  would  keep  to  their  business  of  writing 
sermons,  and  not  trouble  themselves  with  matters 
which  didn't  concern  them.  By  the  bye,  Ursie,"  and 
Jessie  spoke  out  quite  brightly,  as  having  escaped 
from  a  tiresome  subject,  "  do  you  know  of  any  girl 
that  will  suit  Leah,  to  help  in  the  dairy  ?  She  told 
me  if  I  happened  to  see  you  I  was  to  ask.  She  talked 
of  coming  over  herself  about  it ;  the  girls  she  has  had 
lately  have  turned  out  so  badly. 

"  They  all  turn  out  badly  for  that  matter,"  said 
Jane;  "it  is  in  their  nature,  father  says;  and  he 
never  expects  anything  better." 
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^^  So  Leah  says,"  continued  Jessie.  '^  She  declares 
they  have  no  sense  of  what  is  decent,  and  that  there 
is  no  keeping  them  in  order.  Rememher,  Ursie,  I  have 
asked ;  so  it  is  off  my  conscience."  Jessie  stood  up 
and  put  on  her  bonnet. 

Jane  waited  still.  She  had  a  quick  ear^  and  I 
suspect  she  caught  the  sound  of  the  voices  in  the  par- 
lour, and  thought  Roger  and  Mr.  Hervej  were  coming 
in ;  and  so  they  were.  Their  conversation  had  been 
much  longer  than  was  proposed,  and  it  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  pleasant,  to  judge  by  their  looks. 

"  GhK>d  evening  to  you,  Mr.  Hervey,"  said  Jane, 
going  up  to  him.  "  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you, 
though  I  might  have  done  so ;  you  are  here  so  often." 

*^  Business,  Miss  Shaw,"  replied  Mr.  Hervey, 
quickly,  and  a  little  sharply ;  '<  it  must  be  attended 
to,  you  know.  I  won't  stay  now,  Ursie,"  he  added, 
speaking  to  me, — ^he  always  called  me  Ursie,  having 
known  me  from  a  child, — "  as  you  have  company." 

'^  Nay,"  I  answered,  *^  you  must  have  some  tea ;  I 
have  been  keeping  it  hot  for  you ;  and  Jessie  and 
Jane  Shaw  have  finished,  and  they  are  going  to  walk 
over  the  hill  to  Hatton." 

Roger  had  been  standing  by  the  window,  thinking. 
He  turned  round  then,  and  said,  '^  I  am  going  to 
Sandcombe ;  if  they  would  wait  a  few  minutes,  I 
might  see  them  part  of  the  way;  and,  Ursie,  you 
could  come,  too." 

It  was  a  temptation.  I  seldom  had  a  quiet  walk 
with  Roger,  except  on  Sundays ;  and  I  was  not  sorry 
to  keep  Jessie  from  being  alone  with  Jane  Shaw^ 
though  it  might  be  only  for  half  an  hour. 
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Jane  tossed  her  bonnet  off,  and  laughed,  and  said 
she  was  always  willing  to  have  good  company ;  and, 
since  they  were  to  be  a  merry  party,  it  would  be  as 
well  for  Mr.  Hervey  to  join  them,  "  Unless  he  has 
business  elsewhere,"  she  added,  with  mischief  in  her 
look. 

I  did  not  expect  Mr.  Hervey  to  agree,  but  he 
did,  without  requiring  any  pressing,  and  I  felt  quite 
cross  with  him,  thinking  how  soon  a  man  could 
be  taken  in  by  a  forward  woman.  He  and  Roger 
drank  up  their  tea  quickly,  and  scarcely  ate  anything, 
saying  they  would  wait  for  supper.  I  left  Jessie  to 
take  my  place,  and  pour  out  the  last  cups  of  tea^  and 
went  to  put  on  my  things ;  and  when  I  came  down 
again,  I  found  that  Jane  had  possession  of  Mr.  Her- 
vey,  and  was  tr3dng  to  find  out  from  him  all  she  could 
about  Mr.  Weir,  when  he  was  expected,  and  why  he 
didn't  come.  She  took  it  for  granted  that  he  knew 
all,  and  I  saw  from  his  manner  that  there  was  more 
in  his  mind  than  he  chose  to  tell ;  but  he  warned  her 
off  admirably,  not  letting  her  know  anything  he 
chose  to  keep  to  himself,  and  yet  joking  all  the  time, 
so  that  she  could  not  be  angry. 
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CHAPTER.  XI. 

We  were  to  have  separated  when  we  reached  the  top 
of  the  down,  at  the  end  of  the  turf  road,  but  the 
evening  was  so  pleasant  we  were  tempted  to  go  on 
farther,  instead  of  turning  down  to  Sandcombe.-  It 
was  Jane  who  proposed  it ;  she  said  we  might  cross 
the  down  to  Hatton  lane,  and  then  Jessie  and  she 
would  soon  be  at  home.  Boger  was  doubtful;  and 
whilst  Jane  was  standing  urging  him,  Mr.  Hervey 
whispered  to  me,  "Can't  you  come  on,  Ursie  ?  I  have 
a  word  to  say  to  you." 

I  walked  on  a  few  paces,  being  sure  Roger  would 
follow  ;  Mr.  Hervey  and  I  kept  in  front.  He  did  not 
speak  till  we  were  at  some  distance  from  the  others ; 
then  he  said,  "  You  are  not  likely  to  be  startled  at 
news  as  some  people  are,  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 
once  that  there  is  trouble  coming,  and  that  Roger 
may  be  wishing  you  to  leave  Dene." 

"  Trouble  upon  us — money  trouble!  "  I  exclaimed, 
and  I  felt  my  heart  sink,  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Hervey 
had  said. 

"  Not  trouble  upon  you,  and  not  money  ti*ouble,  at 
least  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,"  he  replied.  ^^'But 
I  told  Roger  I  should  like  to  have  a  little  conver- 
sation with  you,  and  show  you  part  of  my  mind  upon 
the  subject,  as  regards  Mrs.  Weir,  and  he  was  willing  I 
should,  though  as  yet  we  don't  see  matters  quite  alike." 
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**  He  is  going  over  to  Sandcombe  to  talk  to  William," 
I  said. 

'*  Yes ;  he  trusts  him  as  a  prudent  man,  which  is 
natural  and  right;  and  he  would  save  you,  if  he 
could,  from  things  which  might  give  you  pain.  But 
you  are  not  one  to  care  for  pain,  if  by  bearing  it  you 
can  be  a  comfort  to  any  one." 

"And  by  staying  with  Mrs.  Weir  I  may  be  a 
comfort  to  her,"  I  said.  I  seemed  to  understand  it 
all  in  an  instant. 

"  A  woman  is  a  help  to  a  woman,  let  her  be  who 
she  may ;  and  Mrs.  Weir  has  been  very  kind  to  you, 
Ursie." 
"  Very,"  I  said ;  "  I  never  had  a  better  friend." 
"  And  she  needs  a  return,"  he  continued.     "  Ursie, 
did  you  ever  hear  Mrs.  Weir's  history  ?  " 

"  Only  by  bits.  Mrs.  Mason  has  let  out  a  little,  and 
some  things  I  have  guessed  at." 

"Some  things  are  clear  as  daylight,"  said  Mr. 
Hervey  sadly;  "but  there  is  a  good  deal  behind 
which  only  a  few  know,  which  I  should  [never  have 
known,  but  that  my  father  was  Mr.  Weir's  bailiff, 
and  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  affairs,  and  his 
father's  before  him,  and  so  we  have  become,  as  it 
were,  part  of  the  family.  If  I  tell  you  now,  Ursie,  it  is 
not  that  you  may  talk  about  it  all,  only  that  you  may 
be  the  more  inclined  to  be  kind  and  understanding." 
"  Of  course,"  I  said ;  "  it  will  all  be  buried  as  in 
the  grave,  except  with  Roger." 

Mr.  Hervey  paused  for  a  moment;  then  he  said, 
"  You  know  that  Mrs.  Weir  is  a  second  wife  ?  " 
"Yes,"  I  replied,  "and  I  was  told  also  that  the 
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first  Mrs.  Weir  had  less  money  ihan  her  husband 
expected." 

^'  So  it  was  said,"  he  replied ;  ^*  but  she  left  him 
enough  to  give  cause  for  his  being  considered  rich, 
in  spite  of  his  extravagant  habits ;  and,  as  perhaps 
you  know,  our  Mrs.  Weir  brought  him  money  also. 
She  was  a  Miss  Mayne,  and  not  above  nineteen  when 
she  first  knew  Mr.  Weir;  very  lovely,  like  a  little 
fairy,  I  have  heard  my  father  say;  one  can  easily 
fancy  that  from  what  she  is  now.  She  had  money  of 
her  own,  left  her  by  her  grandmother,  and  she  was 
made  a  great  deal  of, —  spoilt  indeed  by  having  every- 
thing she  wished  for ;  naturally  she  was  full  of  fancies, 
and,  being  delicate,  they  humoured  her  in  them ;  and 
because  there  was  money  at  hand  to  buy  everything, 
there  seemed  no  reason,  at  first  sight,  why  she  should 
not  have  what  she  wanted.  Poor  thing!  she  has 
lived  to  know  that  there  are  some  things  which  no 
money  can  buy. " 

"  And  did  she  marry  Mr.  Weir  when  she  was  only 
nineteen  ?"  I  asked. 

"  No !  When  she  knew  him  first  she  was  in  love 
with  somebody  else ;  a  young  gentlemen  named  Hen- 
derson. He  was  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offices 
in  London,  and  likely  to  rise  in  the  world,  but  he  had 
nothing  of  his  own  then  except  his  salary.  Every- 
one saw  they  were  attached  to  each  other.  The 
parents  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  meeting, 
and  I  believe  there  was  a  kind  of  understanding  that 
if  they  both  continued  in  the  same  mind  they  were 
after  a  while  to  be  married." 

"  And  why  did  they  not  marry  ?  "  I  asked. 
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'*  Because  Mr.  Weir  came  in  the  way.  I  suppose 
he  must  really  have  taken  a  fancy  to  Miss  Mayne,  for 
he  proposed  to  her  only  eight  months  after  his  first 
wife's  death.'' 

"  Enough  to  make  her  refuse  him  at  once,"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

'*  And  so  she  would  have  refused  him,  no  douht,  if 
she  had  been  left  to  herself,"  replied  Mr.  Hervey. 
"  But  her  father  interfered.  He  liked  the  notion  of 
a  rich  son-in-law  better  than  a  poor  one,  and  what 
was  more,  he  was  a  selfish  man,  and  as  it  turned  out 
afterwards,  had  involved  himself  in  difficulties,  out  of 
which  Mr.  Weir  undertook  to  help  him,  and  so  poor 
little  Miss  Mayne  was  sacrificed. 

"It  is  all  very  well  to  say,"  I  replied;  "but  it 
never  seems  to  me  that  any  woman  is  justified  in 
marrying  a  man  whom  she  cannot  love,  let  her 
parents  urge  it  ever  so  much." 

"  Well !  you  are  right,"  answered  Mr.  Hervey ;  "but 
when  a  person  is  put  on  the  rack  one  must  not  be 
severe  in  one's  judgment;  and,  from  what  I  have 
heard,  they  set  poor  little  Miss  Mayne  on  a  kind  of 
rack.  False  stories  of  young  Henderson  were  brought 
to  her,  and  she  was  made  to  believe  he  was  going  to 
marry  some  one  else ;  and  that,  and  her  father's 
urging,  and  Mr.  Weir's  attentions, —  for  he  knew  well 
enough  how  to  make  himself  agreeable,—  at  last  won 
her  over." 

"  And  did  Mr.  Henderson  say  nothing  for  himself?  " 
I  inquired. 

"  They  managed  it  all  when  he  was  out  of  the 
way.    He  had  been  sent  abroad  for  a  time  on  some 
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toattdr  of  public  business,  and  whilst  he  was  absent 
the  affair  was  settled." 

**  But  he  might  have  written,"  I  said. 

**  They  took  good  care  that  his  letters  should  never 
reach  her ;  yet  she  did  hear  from  him  at  last.  A  note 
from  him  was  given  her,  I  have  been  told,  on  the  day 
of  her  marriage,  just  as  she  came  back  from  church. 
You  can  fancy,  Ursie,  what  a  wedding-party  that  was. 
My  mother  watched  the  carriage  drive  through  the 
town,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weir  went  off  on  their 
journey,  and  anything  so  ghastly  as  Mrs.  Weir's  face 
she  has  said  she  never  beheld." 

"  Poor  thing ! "  I  exclaimed  5  "  I  wonder  how  she 
could  bear  it.    I  should  have  died." 

"  Life  is  made  of  tougher  threads  than  you  think, 
Ursie,"  said  Mr.  Hervey,  "  and  I  suppose  we  all  in  a 
way  grow  used  to  our  sorrows.  Just  at  first,  too,  Mr. 
Weir  was  not  unkind  to  his  wife ;  she  lived  near  her 
home,  and  had  her  old  friends  about  her,  so  there  was 
a  good  deal  to  soften  her  lot." 

"But  Mr.  Weir  is  not  kind  to  her  now,*'  I  ob- 
served. 

"  No ;  he  grew  jealous,  without  the  slightest  cause, 
except  that  he  knew  his  wife  .had  been  attached  to 
young  Henderson.  They  met  —  Mr.  Henderson  and 
Mrs.  Weir,  I  mean — ^for  the  first  time  at  some  gay  party 
in  London,  and  though  I  have  heard  it  said  again  and 
again  that  no  one  could  find  the  least  thing  to  blame  in 
their  manner  to  each  other,  yet  no  doubt  Mr.  Weir  per- 
ceived that  there  was  pain  on  both  sides.  And  so  ho 
grew  angry  and  irritable,  and  I  dare  say  she,  having 
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been  spoilt,  was  not  always  wise  in  her  mode  of 
dealing  with  him." 

*«  She  may  not  have  been  wise,**  I  said,  "  but  she 
must  always  have  meant  rightly.** 

"  Everybody  believed  that  of  her.  But  Mr.  Weir 
is  a  strange  man,  Ursie.  If  he  dislikes  or  suspects 
once,  there  is  no  overcoming  the  prejudice.  And  so 
he  deliberately  set  himself — at  least,  that  is  what 
people  declare — to  ruin  young  Henderson.** 

"  Wretch !  '*  I  exclaimed. 

"  Not  far  short  of  it,'*  replied  Mr.  Hervey.  "  I  have 
that  opinion  of  him,  Ursie,  that,  but  for  the  sake  of 
Mrs.  Weir,  I  would  never  have  done  an  hour's  busi- 
ness for  him.  But  I  dare  say  he  would  make  a  good 
excuse  for  himself ;  it  was  all  in  the  way  of  law,  and 
therefore  he  called  it  justice.  Mr.  Weir  was  engaged  in 
some  speculations, — he  is  always  speculating, — and  in 
the  course  of  them,  he  and  young  Henderson  were  mixed 
up  in  the  same  concern.  Henderson  was  not  a  good 
man  of  business,  and  ignorantly  entered  into  some  en- 
gagements which  he  could  not  conveniently  keep.  He 
begged  for  time ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  with 
time  he  would  have  overcome  his  difficulties.  But  his 
relations  were  poor,  and  he  had  no  one  to  help  him. 
Mr.  Weir  urged  the  person  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected to  press  him.  Henderson  was  in  despair,  for  he 
was  a  strictly  honourable  man,  and  at  last  he  ventured 
to  write  to  Mrs.  Weir  and  ask  her  to  intercede.  There 
was  an  allusion  in  this  letter  to  past  days,  but  not  a 
word  which  might  not  have  been  published  in  the 
market-place.  Yet  Mr.  Weir's  anger  was  terrible. 
They  say  that  Mrs.  Weir  even  went  so  far  as  to  beg 
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him  on  Her  knees  to  be  merciful ;  but  his  answer  was 
that  not  an  angel  from  Heaven  should  persuade  him, 
and  he  kept  his  word." 

"  And  was  Mr.  Henderson  ruined  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes.  His  friends  came  forward  at  the  last  with 
offers  of  help,  but  it  was  too  late.  His  agony  of  mind, 
aggravated  no  doubt  by  all  he  had  gone  through  be- 
fore, brought  on  a  brain  fever,  and  he  died." 

Silence  followed  for  some  seconds. 

Then  I  said,  "  She  stayed  with  her  husband  still  ?  " 

"For  better  for  worse,"  replied  Mr.  Hervey. 
"  There  is  no  other  choice." 

"I  must  have  left  him,"  I  exclaimed.  "There 
could  be  no  law  to  bid  one  stay  with  such  a  monster." 

"  Mrs.  Weir  was  wiser  than  you,  TJrsie,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  she  knew  well  enough  that  peace  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  way  of  duty.  But  that  grief  made 
her  what  she  is.  It  wrecked  her  health  and  pre- 
vented her  from  paying  attention  to  her  child.  It 
shook  her  mind  in  a  certain  way, —  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  it  so  affected  her  nerves,  that  for  a  time  she 
seemed  stunned,  and  unable  to  take  in  common  affairs. 
She  has  recovered  in  a  measure,  but  the  bodily 
weakness  remains,  and  you  must  have  remarked  your- 
self, that  she  seldom  speaks  like  a  person  who  has  an 
interest  in  this  world's  concerns.  Only  now  and 
then,  when  any  special  case  is  brought  before  her,  if 
one  is  with  her  alone,  her  vigour  of  character  seems 
to  return." 

"  I  should  scarcely  have  said  she  had  any  vigour 
naturally,"  I  observed. 

"  You  are  mistaken  then ;  she  has  a  great  deal.    It 
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shows  itself  nbw  in  a  singular  way :  one  might  suppose 
that  she  would  have  become  neglectful  of  her  husband 
after  he  had  shown  such  disregard  to  her  feelings ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  she  is,  as  you  must  know,  even 
morbidly  anxious  to  be  obedient  to  him.  Conscience, 
particularly  as  regards  him,  seems  the  only  thing 
which  is  left  thoroughly  alive  in  her.** 

"Perhaps,"  I  said,  "she  feels  that  she  deceived 
him  by  the  very  act  of  marrying  him." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  he  replied.  "  At  any  rate,  duty  to 
her  husband  is  the  one  ruling  object  of  her  life  now  : 
not  its  motive  though,  Ursie ;  there  is  no  heart  in 
what  she  does  —  how  can  there  be  ?  " 

"How  indeed!"  I  replied:  "but,"  I  added,  as  I 
thought  of  Miss  Milicent,  "  that  must  all  have  taken 
place  many  years  ago." 

"  So  many,"  answered  Mr.  Hervey,  "  that  most  per- 
sons have  forgotten  the  circumstances,  if  they  ever 
knew  them ;  and  Mrs.  Weir  is  generally  considered 
now  only  an  eccentric,  nervous  invalid.  Yet  it  is  not 
her  life  only  which  has  been  affected  by  them,  but 
Miss  Milicent's  also.  She  was  allowed  to  go  her 
own  way,  and  at  last  became  too  much  for  her 
mother.  She  was  clever  and  energetic,  and  Mr. 
Weir  found  her  useful  in  many  ways,  and  brought 
her  forward,  and  at  last  she  took  up  independent 
notions  of  her  own,  and  quite  looked  down  upon  her 
parents." 

"  Not  upon  her  father  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Yes,  upon  them  both  ;  for  she  was  quick  enough, 
and  good  enough,  I  will  say  that  for  her,  to  see  through 
Mr.  Weir.     It  seems,  Ursie,  that  when  we  put  our 
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hearts  into  our  work  it  will  tell  in  some  way  or  other 
in  the  end,  whatever  blunders  we  may  make.  Sorrow, 
through  God's  grace,  made  Mrs.  Weir  very  religious, 
and  whatever  else  Miss  Milicent  might  laugh  at  in  her 
mother,  she  never  laughed  at  that.  Only,  unfortu- 
nately, she  ma(Je  a  bad  use  of  the  respect  which  she 
could  not  help  feeling.  She  despised  her  mother  for 
thinking  too  little  of  this  world,  and  her  father  for 
thinking  too  little  of  the  next." 

^^  She  has  turned  out  to  be  disagreeable  enough  be- 
tween the  two,"  I  said. 

"  Yes ;  though  there  is  better  stuff  in  her  than  you 
might  fancy :  but  she  is  not  likely  to  be  much  comfort 
to  either  if  trouble  should  come;  which  is  the  reason, 
Ursie,  why  I  wanted  you  to  be  near  Mrs.  Weir,  if  it 
could  be,  at  least  for  a  time.  She  would  have  more 
help  from  you  than  she  would  ever  get  from  her 
daughter." 

"  But  what  is  coming  ?  "  I  asked  quickly. 

"  That  is  what  I  can't  say,"  he  replied.  "  I  am  not 
at  liberty ;  and  I  don't  want  to  urge  you  against  any- 
thing which  Roger  and  William  may  consider  right; 
but  they  will  be  likely  to  think  most  of  you,  and  I 
want  you  to  think  a  little  of  Mrs.  Weir.  I  told  Roger 
I  should  say  this  to  you,  and  he  did  not  object" 

"  I  will  stand  by  her  through  everything,"  I  ex- 
claimed.    ^^  She  has  been  as  kind  to  me  as  a  mother." 

**  And  you  won't  repent  it,"  he  replied.  "  There  is 
great  comfort  in  this  world  in  being  able  to  help  those 
who  can't  help  themselves." 

I  answered  heartily,  "Yes,"  and  I  felt  the  colour  rush 
to  my  cheek,  whilst  my  heart  beat  very  fast.    I  could 
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have  fought  against  an  army  just  then  in  defence  of 
Mrs.  Weir. 

Mr.  Hervej  laughed  a  little,  and  said  he  felt  I  was 
a  host  on  any  one's  side ;  but  I  think  he  had  deeper 
and  sadder  thoughts  in  his  mind,  for  he  stood  still, 
thinking  and  looking  grave,  which  was  very  unlike 
him,  and  quite  started  when  Roger,  and  Jane,  and 
Jessie  came  up  bantering,  and  asking  what  made  us 
keep  so  far  ahead. 

We  were  at  Hatton  Lane  gate  then,  and  there  we 
were  to  part  company.  Mr.  Hervey  and  I  were  a  great 
contrast  to  the  others.  They  were  so  merry,  and 
Jessie  said  they  had  had  a  delightful  walk.  As  she 
stood  leaning  by  the  gate,  not  willing,  I  could  see,  to 
go  through,  and  saying  good-bye  to  Mr.  Hervey,  I 
thought  what  a  pretty  picture  she  would  make,  and 
I  made  Roger  remark  her,  and  he  looked  pleased  that 
I  should  notice  her  kindly,  and  said  that  she  was  too 
nice  a  girl  to  be  left  to  Jane  Shaw ;  he  wished  I 
would  become  her  friend.  I  took  but  little  notice  of 
his  words,  for  I  had  no  thought  to  give  to  any  one 
but  Mrs.  Weir, 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Roger  and  I  went  back  to  Sandcombe  alone.  Mr. 
Hervej  had  some  business  at  Compton,  and  walked 
home  that  way.  William  was  out  in  the  yard,  giving 
orders  to  one  of  his  carters;  but  he  left  off  directly  he 
saw  us,  and  made  Roger  go  with  him  to  look  at  a  new 
threshing  machine  which  was  just  put  up.  He  told 
me  I  should  find  Leah  in  the  house ;  so  I  went  in. 

I  found  her  in  the  little  parlour,  alone  and  working. 
I  think  she  was  not  sorry  to  be  interrupted,  for  she 
was  very  gracious,  and  wondered  why  I  had  not  been 
to  see  her  lately. 

I  told  her  I  had  been  busy,  what  with  keeping  the 
cottage  in  order,  and  cooking,  and  needlework,  and 
that  now  the  family  were  at  Dene,  there  was  more 
than  usual  to  attend  to. 

"  You  should  not  make  yourself  a  slave,  Ursie,"  she 
replied.  ''  Jane  Shaw  and  I  were  talking  about  it  the 
other  day.  She  says,  and  I  quite  agree  with  her,  that 
the  Weirs  treat  you  as  nothing  better  than  a  servant, 
and  that  if  you  were  to  hold  your  head  higher,  you 
might  have  as  much  respect  paid  you  as  she  has." 

"A  little  more,  I  hope,"  was  my  answer. 

"You  need  not  be  so  proud,  Ursie.  I  don't  see  what 
right  you  have  to  look  down  upon  the  Shaws  in  the 
way  you  do ;  it  is  not  at  all  fitting  for  a  girl  of  your 
age." 

I  4 
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"Idon't  want  to  look  down  upon  any  one,"  I  re- 
plied; "it  is  the  Shaws  who  look  down  upon  me. 
And,  you  know,"  I  added,  laughing,  "  if  people  will 
walk  about  in  stilts,  one  is  forced  to  do  the  same  to  be 
even  with  them." 

"  The  Shaws  are  higher  in  the  world  than  you  are, 
or  are  ever  likely  to  be,  whilst  you  live  shut  up  at 
Dene,"  continued  Leah.  "  I  don't  mean  to  approve  of 
all  Jane  does;  I  told  her  the  other  day  that  she 
went  into  Hove  too  often,  and  made  herself  too  much 
noticed  by  her  smart  dress." 

"  Yet  you  don't  object  to  Jessie's  going  with  her," 
I  said. 

"  Jessie's  doings  are  not  my  concern,"  replied  Leah. 
(It  was  not  strictly  true,  for  she  really  had  more  con- 
trol over  Jessie  than  any  one.)  "  Not  but  what  if  they 
were,  I  doubt  if  I  should  think  it  wise  to  stop  her, 
when  every  now  and  then  she  has  the  chance  of  a 
little  pleasure.  She  must  look  out  for  herself.  She 
will  have  to  make  her  way  in  the  world,  and  we  must 
give  her  the  opportunity  of  gaining  friends." 

"  Or  a  husband,"  I  said,  sharply. 

But  Leah  was  not  put  out.  "Yes,  or  a  husband ! 
It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for  Jessie  to  be  mar- 
ried, —  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  —  and  she  is  more 
likely  to  meet  with  persons  who  will  take  to  her  if 
she  is  allowed  to  see  a  little  of  the  world,  than  if  she 
stays  all  the  year  at  Hatton." 

Leah  said  this  so  boldly  that,  for  the  instant,  I  was 
caught  by  her  words,  and  felt  she  might  have  truth 
on  her  side ;  but  a  second  thought  brought  me  round 
to  my  former  mind. 
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"For  twetxtj  Lusbands,"  I  said,  "I  would  not  go  to 
Hove  on  a  Saturday,  to  flaunt  about  the  streets  with 
Jane  Shaw,  and  have  all  the  idle  folks  in  the  countrj 
gossiping  about  me." 

"You  are  jealous,  Ursie,"  said  Leah,  with  some 
meaning.  "Jane  Shaw  is  handsome  enough  and 
clever  enough  to  have  persons  going  after  her  who 
would  never  look  at  you." 

"Very  likely,"  I  said,  carelessly,  not  choosing  to 
show  that  I  was  annoyed  ;  though  I  must  own  that, 
as  Leah  spoke,  I  glanced  at  the  old  mirror  over  the 
fireplace  to  see  if  I  was  really  so  plain  that  no  one 
would  ever  look  at  me. 

"  We  won't  talk  about  it,"  said  Leah,  in  a  quiet, 
provoking  tone,  which  I  knew  meant  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  argue  with  me.  "  You  will  be  sorry 
some  day  for  your  bitterness  against  the  Shaws.  Is 
Roger  come  over  upon  any  particular  business?" 

"I  think  he  is,"  I  replied.  "  We  walked  over  the 
down  to  Hatton  Gate  before  we  came  here,  with  Jane 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  Hervey,  and  Jessie ;  and,  now  I  think 
of  it,  Leah,  Jessie  asked  me  to  recommend  you  a  girl 
for  the  dairy  if  I  could.  Is  Kitty  Hobson  going 
away  ?  " 

I  said  this  rather  to  divert  Leah's  attention 
from  Roger's  business;  and  it  served  my  purpose. 
She  answered  quickly,  "  Kitty  went  yesterday :  she 
turned  out  good  for  nothing,  and  I  could  not  keep 
her.  It  is  the  case  with  them  all.  I  wonder  sometimes 
what  is  the  good  of  all  the  learning  the  girls  get  at 
school;  it  does  not  teach  one  in  twenty  to  be  re- 
spectable."' 
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I  could  not  help  thinking  there  might  be  some 
fault  in  the  teaching  of  the  girls  after  they  left  school. 
Leah  had  only  lately  sent  away  an  upper  servant  who 
was  a  great  deal  worse  than  idle,  and  whose  character 
she  well  knew,  but  whom  she  kept  because  of  her 
cleverness.  Kitty  Hobson  had  been  under  her,  and 
no  doubt  had  learnt  much  evil  from  her. 

I  hesitated,  and  then  I  said,  ^*  Kitty  must  have  had 
a  bad  example  since  she  left  school.** 

^^No  doubt,''  said  Leah,  misunderstanding  me. 
*^  Her  parents  are  people  of  no  thought^  and  the  cot- 
tage is  a  perfect  pig-stye ;  and  they  live  all  together 
more  like  ;pigs  than  human  beings.  A|  for  Kitty, 
she  never  had  a  notion  of  behaving  like  a  decent 
girl.  Martha  says  it  was  a  disgrace  to  be  with  her. 
If  Mr.  Richardson  would  look  after  his  school,  and 
not  spend  his  time  in  planning  new  cottages,  we 
shouldn't  hear  the  tales  of  Compton  that  we  do." 

**  It  must  be  a  hard  matter  to  learn  decent  habits 
when  they  are  all  crowded  together  in  that  fashion," 
I  said ;  '^  how  many  in  a  room  are  there  ?  " 

^'  Hobson,  and  his  wife,  and  Kitty,  and  Charles,  and 
the  baby.  Lately,  they  have  put  Henry  Hobson  to 
sleep  in  the  little  out-house." 

«  And  it  is  William's  cottage,  isn't  it  ?  "  I  asked, 

"Yes ;  more's  the  pity.  Mr.  Richardson  was  over 
here  last  week  talking  to  William,  in  a  way  that  I 
thought  very  impertinent,  about  building  another 
room,  and  at  last  William  was  quite  put  out  with  him, 
and  said  plainly  that  it  was  no  use  doing  anything 
for  people  like  the  Hobsons.  He  might  have  said 
that  it  was  no  use  giving  money  to  Mr.  Richardson's 
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BchooL  He  told  me  afterwards,  indeed,  that  he  had 
more  than  half  a  mind  to  withdraw  his  subscription, 
—  you  know  we  pay  five  shillings  a-jear  to  Compton 
school ;  —  and  I  think  he  will  be  right  since  Kitty 
Hobson  has  turned  out  so  badly,  for  it's  a  shame  to 
think  that  she  was  brought  up  there." 

Leah  always  had  right  on  her  side,  in  her  own 
opinion,  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  for  Mrs.  Hobson, 
who  was  a  hardworking  woman,  and  not  at  all  strong, 
and  I  secretly  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go  and 
see  her,  and  inquire  into  the  story  before  long. 
Perhaps,  between  Mrs.  Richardson  and  the  Kemps, 
something  might  be  done  to  give  Kitty  a  helping 
hand,  for  I  only  understood,  from  what  Leah  said,  that 
she  was  unsteady  and  careless  in  her  habits. 

Leah  was  peculiar  in  her  ways  of  management  in 
all  these  matters.  She  allowed  things  to  go  on  as  they 
might  for  a  long  time,  and  then  suddenly,  without 
warning,  a  girl  was  turned  off.  I  felt  with  her  that 
it  would  not  do  to  keep  one  who  was  not  well-con- 
ducted, and  I  had  often  wondered  at  the  carelessness 
which  some  of  the  farmers*  wives  showed  about  their 
servants,  but  I  did  think  that  some  pains  ought  to  be 
taken  first  to  bring  them  into  the  right  way.  Leah 
saw  that  I  took  a  different  view  of  the  case  from  her, 
and  it  made  her  cross.  She  said,  pettishly,  that  she 
wondered  what  William  and  Roger  could  have  to  talk 
about  so  long,  she  should  go  and  see,  and  she  left  the 
room. 

I  felt  very  sad  when  I  was  left  alone;  what 
Mr.  Hervey  had  told  me  about  Mrs.  Weir  rested  in  my 
mind,  and  I  had  a  feeling  that  changes  and  trouble 
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were  coming  upon  me.  But  even  more  than  this,  it 
always  put  me  in  low  spirits —  at  least  as  far  as  any- 
thing could,  for  I  was  very  cheerful  naturally —  to  be 
at  Sandcombe. 

There  was  something  about  it  which  so  often  brought 
to  my  mind  the  story  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus. 
How  William  would  have  laughed  if  I  had  said  so  to 
him !  He,  rich  ?  —  why,  he  believed  himself  to  be  just 
struggling  to  keep  his  head  above  water.  A  high  rent 
to  give  for  his  land,  upon  which  sums  of  money  had 
been  spent,  his  stock  to  be  kept  up,  his  labourers  to  be 
paid ;  to  say  nothing  of  taxes,  enough  to  ruin  a  man — 
land-tax,  and  poor-rate,  and  church-rate,  and  taxes  for 
houses  and  servants — ^it  was  absurd  to  speak  of  being 
rich !  And  besides,  if  he  was  well  off  one  year,  who 
was  to  answer  for  the  next  ?  Everything  depended 
upon  the  weather,  which,  if  it  did  well  for  one  crop, 
was  sure  to  do  badly  for  another.  What  was  good  for 
hay  was  bad  for  turnips,  —  that  every  one  knew.  To 
hear  William  talk,  you  would  have  thought  it  was  only 
by  a  miracle  he  was  saved  from  the  workhouse.  But, 
in  spite  of  it  all,  the  Bible  story  would  return  to  me. 
There  was  Leah,  after  her  day's  work,  sitting  at  ease 
in  her  comfortable  little  parlour,  having  had  a  good 
dinner  and  tea,  and  expecting  a  good  supper ;  finding 
for  herself  just  employment  enough  to  prevent  time 
from  hanging  heavy  on  her  hands — ^for  there  was  a  new 
bonnet  lying  on  the  table,  with  the  ribbon  beside  it 
with  which  it  was  to  be  trimmed — no  one  to  interrupt 
her;  people  about  her  willing  to  do  what  she  told 
them  ;  a  nice  little  chaise  ready  to  take  her  where  she 
liked  to  go ;  a  cart  and  a  waggon  ready  to  be  sent 
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for  whatever  she  chose  to  order ;  a  husband  whose 
great  fault  and  misfortune  was  that  he  let  her  have 
her  own  way.  If  it  was  not  being  rich,  it  was  being 
quite  comfortable  without  riches. 

But  it  was  all  very  proper  and  respectable ;  there 
was  no  sin  in  it.  I  never  heard,  though,  that  the  rich 
man  in  the  parable  committed  any  great  sin  :  he  only 
let  Lazarus  lie  at  his  gate. 

Kitty  Hobson,  however,  was  not  like  Lazarus ;  she 
was  good  for  nothing,  so  Leah  said.  Why  was 
Leah  to  trouble  herself  about  her  ?  Why  might  not 
Kitty  be  sent  back  to  her  home,  to  sleep  in  the  little 
loft  with  her  father,  and  brother,  and  mother,  and  the 
baby  ?  What  matter  was  it  to  Leah  that  the  girl  could 
not  learn  decent  habits  if  she  wished  it  ?  She  was 
good  for  nothing  already.  What  was  the  use  of 
trying  to  keep  her  from  becoming  worse?  When 
Leah  lay  down  to  sleep  on  her  soft  bed  in  the  whole- 
some atmosphere  of  her  large  room,  why  need  she 
vex  herself  with  thinking  of  the  little  crowded  attic 
in  which  five  living  beings  were  to  pass  the  night  ? 
If  the  rain  pelted  against  the  window,  why  need  she 
remember  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  Hobson's 
cottage,  and  that  the  drops  would  fall  upon  Kitty's 
bed  ?  If  the  wind  blew,  there  were  shutters  and  a 
curtain  at  Sandcombe  Farm,  the  walls  were  thick,  and 
the  crevices  carefully  stopped.  That  was  comfort  for 
Leah ;  and  as  for  Kitty  Hobson,  she  was  accustomed 
to  the  breezes  of  summer  and  the  storms  of  winter,  for 
the  cottage  was  so  old  that  it  was  more  worth  Wil- 
liam's while  to  let  it  tumble  to  pieces  than  to  attempt 
to  mend  it. 
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And  then,  if  Kitty  was  worthless,  it  was  no  use  to 
think  of  improving  her.  It  might  do  Leah  some 
good  to  say  her  prayers,  for  she  could  kneel  down 
quietly,  and  think  seriously  of  what  she  was  about ; 
but  what  was  the  good  of  talking  to  Kitty  about 
prayers  and  the  Bible  ?  She  had  no  doubt  given  up 
any  right  practice  she  might  have  learnt  at  school. 
There  would  be  her  father  talking  to  her  mother 
when  she  could  have  prayed  ;  or  the  baby  crying,  or 
Charles  complaining  that  he  could  not  go  to  sleep ; 
and  when  she  got  up  in  the  morning  it  would  be  the 
same,  or  rather  worse,  for  they  must  all  be  dressing 
in  the  same  room,  huddling  on  their  clothes,  crying 
out  for  breakfast,  and  scolding  Kitty  because  the  fire 
was  not  lighted.  If  she  had  wished  to  say  her  prayers, 
she  could  not  possibly  have  found  a  quiet  moment  or  a 
quiet  place.  But  she  did  not  want  it,— she  was  good 
for  nothing ! 

Leah  might  have  been  right ;  but  I  thought  of  the 
rich  man,  nevertheless. 

William  came  in  alone,  after  I  had  been  about  ten 
minutes  by  myself.  He  sat  down  in  his  large  elbow- 
chair,  as  though  he  was  tired,  and  laid  his  hands  upon 
his  knees,  and  thought  for  some  seconds.  Presently 
he  said,  "  Hard  times,  Ursie,  aren't  they  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  you  find  them  so,"  I  replied ;  "  I 
don't  know  that  they  are  so  particularly  hard  at 
Dene." 

"Just  what  I  have  been  saying  to  Koger,"  he 
replied.  "  When  you  have  a  certain  sum  coming  in, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  you  are  better  off  than  running  a 
risk,  as  one  must  in  taking  a  farm." 
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'<Is  that  what  Roger  thinks?''  I  inquired,  hastily. 
"  He  is  come  over  with  some  plan,  I  know." 

"  Boger  has  the  Canada  fancy  again,"  replied  Wil- 
liam ;  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  keenly,  to  see 
by  my  face  what  I  felt. 

My  colour  may  have  changed ;  I  won't  say  that  it 
did  not.  But  I  was  upon  my  guard  to  conceal  my 
feelings :  whatever  they  were,  they  were  to  be  told 
to  Roger  first  So  I  answered  quietly,  "Has  he? 
He'never  told  me  about  it." 

"  Then  he  had  better  come  and  tell  you  now,"  said 
William ;  and  he  rose  up  slowly  from  his  chair  and 
went  into  the  kitchen,  and  called  Roger  and  Leah, 
who  were  talking  together  outside  the  house. 

I  sat  still.  I  would  not  appear  impatient  or  put  out ; 
but  my  heart  grew  sick,  and  a  pang  went  through  it ; 
for  I  felt  that  Roger  had  not  treated  me  kindly. 

Roger  stepped  into  the  room  first;  and  before  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  to  look  up  and  speak  to  him, 
I  felt  his  hand  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  heard  him 
say,  in  a  tone  which  he  tried  to  make  light,  "  There's 
nothing  settled  yet,  Trot ;  so  don't  be  cast  down." 

"  I  had  rather  hear  it  all  from  you,  Roger,"  I  said, 
reproachfully.  "  You  shouldn't  leave  others  to  tell 
me. 

"  I  didn't  mean  it,  Ursie ;  I  didn't  mean  it.  It  is 
a  thought  just  of  an  hour, — nothing  more, — and  it 
may  go  to  the  winds  before  to-morrow." 

"  But  I  may  be  spoken  to  plainly,"  I  replied ;  "  I 
am  not  a  child,  and  I  can  bear  things." 

"  Bravely,  Ursie.  Not  a  woman  in  England  bet- 
ter," said  Roger ;   "  and  you  should  have  heard  it 
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all  before  night ;  only  William  let  the  cat  but  of  the' 
bag." 

^^  I  was  rather  curious  to  see  how  she  would  take  it, 
I  must  own,"  said  William. 

"  Ursie  is  a  sensible  woman,"  said  Leah,  sharply. 

People  always  say  one  is  sensible  when  they  are 
going  to  give  particularly  disagreeable  advice. 

"  If  you  will  speak  out,"  I  said,  "  I  will  show 
whether  I  am  sensible  or  not.  What  do  you  all  want 
me  to  do?" 

"  Stay  and  live  here  with  us,  if  Roger  goes  to 
Canada,"  said  Leah,  bluntly.  And  Roger  bowed  his 
head  upon  his  hands,  for  it  seemed  he  dared  not  look 
at  me. 

I  don't  think  I  answered  directly ;  but  when  I  did, 
I  know  that  my  voice  sounded,  even  to  myself,  quite 
changed. 

"  I  thank  you,  Leah,  for  speaking  out,"  I  said.  "  I 
will  do  what  Roger  wishes.  If  I  am  to  be  a  help  to 
him,  I  will  go;  if  I  am  to  be  a  hindrance,  I  will 
stay; — not  here,"  I  added,  quickly,  for  Leah  was 
going  to  praise  me  for  agreeing  with  her ; — "  I  will  do 
something  to  be  independent ;  if  there  is  nothing  else, 
I  will  go  to  service." 

William  uttered  a  low  whistle  of  surprise.  Roger 
only  took  my  hand,  and  held  it  very  tight. 

**  Then  you  will  be  the  first  of  the  Grants  that  ever 
so  demeaned  herself,"  said  Leah. 

"  Better  come  with  me,  Ursie,  than  do  that,"  said 
Roger,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes,  better  indeed,"  I  exclaimed  vehemently,  "  a 
thousand  times  better,  Roger,  go  with  you  to  the 
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world's  end,  than  stay  behind  to  be  a  queen*  And 
whj  mustn't  I  go?  I  have  hands  and  health,  and 
care  nothing  for  hardships.  I  will  work  to  the  last 
hour  that  God  gives  me  strength ;  why  mustn't  I 
go?" 

"Because  it's  all  a  chance,"  said  William,  "and 
Boger  knows  it.  He  may  just  as  likely  be  a  ruined 
man  as  a  rich  one." 

"  Then  we  will  be  ruined  together,"  I  exclaimed. 
"  That  wouldn't  help  me,  Ursie,"  said  Roger ;  and 
he  looked  up  at  me  with  what  tried  to  be  a  smile,  but 
it  was  not  one. 

"  I  don't  see  that  there  is  a  question  of  ruin  for  any 
one,"  exclaimed  Leah,  rather  contemptuously.  "  Roger 
has  money  to  set  out  with  if  he  chooses  to  go,  and  no 
doubt  he  will  do  better  at  first  alone.  What  is  to 
come  after  may  be  left,  if  Ursie  won't  ride  the  high 
horse,  and  be  too  proud  to  find  a  home  with  her  own 
brother." 

"  I  am  not  too  proud,"  1  said,  hastily,  "  and  I  have 
proved  it.  Who  has  been  Roger's  servant  up  to  this 
time  ?  and  who  will  continue  so  to  his  dying  day  if  he 
will  only  say  yes  ?  " 

"  A  man  who  sets  out  as  a  colonist  can't  afford  to 
keep  a  servant,"  said  William.  "If  Roger  is  bent 
upon  this  wild  plan,  he  must  go  alone,  Ursie." 

I  couldn't  understand  William's  tone  at  all.  I 
had  fancied  before  that  he  upheld  Roger's  notion. 
He  was  going  to  say  more,  when  Roger  started  from 
his  seat  and  stood  up  before  me.  The  sadness  in  his 
face  was  gone,  and  he  looked  like  himself,  fit  and 
willing  to  brave  the  world.     "  We  have  not  been  fair 
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upon  you,  Ursie,"  he  said;  "you  have  been  taken 
by  surprise.  We  should  have  talked  this  matter  over 
alone,  and  we  will  do  it  now.  Leah,  you  have  been 
kind  in  offering  a  helping  hand ;  and  thank  you  for  it. 
Good  night,  William ;  you  shall  hear  more  about  us 
to-morrow."  He  walked  out  of  the  room,  and  through 
the  passage  into  the  yard,  not  once  looking  round  to  see 
if  I  was  following  him.  William  seemed  thoroughly 
vexed.  Leah  was  only  rather  grave ;  she  just  said, 
"  I  hope,  Ursie,  whatever  you  resolve  upon,  you  will 
consider  the  credit  of  the  family,"  and  then  she  let 
me  depart. 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

Instead  of  turning  into  the  turf  road  to  Dene,  Roger 
said,  when  we  reached  it,  "  The  moon  will  be  up  in  a 
few  minutes,  Ursie ;  we  might  get  to  the  top  of  St. 
Anne's  and  look  at  it."  These  were  the  first  words 
he  had  spoken,  and  I  had  not  interrupted  his  silence. 
I  felt  that  he  wanted  time  to  set  himself  right.  That 
conversation  had  for  some  reason  or  other  disturbed 
him,  more  almost  than  I  should  have  expected.  And 
it  was  a  quieting  walk  along  the  ridge  of  the  down ; 
it  was  growing  very  dark,  but  the  sky  was  clear,  and 
one  or  two  stars  were  to  be  seen  gleaming  very  faintly. 
I  could  just  distinguish  between  the  trees,  the  Abbey 
Farm,  and  a  dark  spot  which  I  knew  must  be  the 
tower  of  Compton  Church  ;  and  out  in  the  distance, 
where  there  was  a  glowing  sheet  of  yellow  light  along 
the  horizon,  the  white  cliffs  stood  up  mistily,  their 
outline  mixing  with  the  sky. 

"  Now,  Ursie,  give  me  your  hand,"  said  Roger,  as 
we  stood  at  the  foot  of  St.  Anne's  Hill.  The  way  was 
steep ;  he  dragged  me  up  after  him,  taking  care  to 
avoid  the  chalk-pit,  and  every  now  and  then  bidding 
me  stop  to  rest, — though  I  scarcely  needed  it.  When 
we  reached  the  Oratory,  he  made  me  lean  against  the 
wall.  The  moon  had  risen,  though  as  yet  it  cast  no 
reflection ;  but  a  pale  light  was  spread  over  the  vast 
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expanse  of  waters,  and  white  curling  waves  could  be 
seen  dashing  upon  the  shingles,  and  scattering  their 
spray  into  the  air.  Roger  took  off  his  hat,  and  passed 
his  hand  across  his  forehead. 

"  We  may  well  look  at  the  sea,  Ursie,"  he  said ;  "  it 
will  be  the  highroad  between  us  before  long." 

"  Never,"  I  answered,  firmly ;  "  my  mind  is  made 
up,  Roger.** 

"  But  not  mine.     William  is  right,  it  is  a  risk.** 

"  Then  William  should  not  urge  you  to  go,"  I  said. 

"  He  does  not.  You  heard  him  call  it  a  wild  notion; 
he  thinks  I  can  stay  at  Dene.** 

"  And  why  can't  you  ?  We  have  one  lot  in  life, 
Roger ;  I  ought  to  know.** 

"  Mr.  Weir  is  a  ruined  man ;  or  if  he  is  not  now,  he 
must  be  before  many  weeks  are  over.  John  Hervey 
knows  it,  and  came  to  tell  me  of  it.  Does  it  startle 
you,  Ursie?**  and  he  put  his  arm  round  me,  and 
draw  me  close  to  him  and  kissed  me. 

"No,"  I  answered,  "it  does  not  startle  me;  nothing 
that  I  could  hear  of  Mr.  Weir  would.  But  his  wife, 
Miss  Milicent,"  —  my  heart  was  full,  I  could  not  say 
more ;  and  John  Hervey's  story  and  my  own  words 
came  to  my  mind  reproachfully. 

"  It's  bitter  enough  for  them,"  he  said ;  "  but  we 
must  think  of  ourselves,  Ursie;  or,  at  least,  I  am 
bound  to  think  of  you." 

"  And  we  can't  help  them  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Not  without  doing  ourselves  harm,  so  far  as  I  can 
see  now.    At  least,  I  can't" 

"  But  I  can,  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Hervey  meant," 
I  said,  "  when  he  talked  to  me." 
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^<  John  Herveyis  against  jotir  going  with  me,**  wasj 
his  answer.  '^Whatever  he  may  hare  said  ahout  Mrs. 
Weir  is  only  second  in  his  thoughts ;  his  first  notion 
is  that  you  are  safer  in  England,  at  least  for  a  while. 
William,  and  Leah,  —  they  all  think  so.** 

*'  And  Boger  thinks  what  ?  "  I  said ;  and  I  leaned 
my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  partly  raised  myself, 
that  I  might  look  into  his  face,  and  see  clearly  what 
he  meant. 

^' Roger  is  a  fool!"  he  said,  in  a  husky  voice. 
"  Ursie,  I  can't  live  alone." 

All  the  love  which  had  been  lying  deep  in  my 
heart  for  years  seemed,  at  that  moment,  to  gather 
itself  up  into  one  overwhelming  torrent.  '^  Let  the 
whole  world  be  against  me»  and  I  will  go  I"  I  ex- 
claimed: **God  made  us  brother  and  sister;  He 
taught  us  to  love  one  another,  and  it  can't  be  His 
will  that  we  should  part." 

He  pressed  me  to  him  more  closely,  but  he  did  not 
answer. 

"Is  it  not  true?"  I  continued,,  eagerly.  "Have 
you  anything  to  say  against  it  ?  If  God  haa  joined 
us  together^  why  are  we  to  be  put  asunder?" 

"  That  is  said  of  husband  and  wife,  not  of  brother 
and  sister,"  he  replied. 

"And  if  I  were  your  wife,  you  would  take  me  with 
you?" 

"  I  should  feel  it  my  duty,"  was  the  answer. 

It  was  my  turn  then  to  be  silent ;  neither  of  us, 
indeed,  spoke  for  some  seconds.  At  last  I  said, 
bitterly,  "  A  wife  couldn't  love  you  better  than  I  do, 
Roger ! " 
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"  Maybe  not,"  he  replied.  The  words  must  have 
struck  him  as  cold,  for  he  added,  "You  love  me 
a  thousand  times  more  than  I  deserve,  Ursie,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  I  am  to  take  advantage  of  you 
to  lead  you  into  hardships.'* 

"  I  shall  walk  into  them  with  my  eyes  open,"  I  re- 
plied. "I  am  not  a  girl  now,  I  am  a  woman;  I  know 
what  I  can  bear  —  everything,  Roger,  except  that 
you  shouldn't  love  me." 

"  Then  you  have  little  enough  to  fear  in  life,"  he 
said;  "but,  Ursie,  it  won't  do  to  think  only  of  our 
love.  There  is  a  safer  rule,  though  not  such  a 
pleasant  one,  —  what  we  can  afford." 

**  I  shall  be  no  expense  to  you,"  I  replied ;  "  and 
every  one  knows  how  useful  a  woman  is  in  a  new 
country.*' 

"  Yes,  in  some  ways ;  but  it  is  all  an  experiment. 
If  I  take  you,  I  must  pay  your  passage,  and  fit  you 
out,  and  all  our  travelling  will  be  doubled,  and  I  must 
be  more  careful  as  to  lodging.  K  I  go  by  myself,  I 
may  find  a  shelter  anywhere,  I  shall  not  care  where  I 
am ;  but  if  I  have  you  with  me,  I  shall  never  bear 
that  you  should  want  comforts ;  and  then,  if  the 
scheme  should  fail,  there  will  be  the  expense  of 
coming  back  again." 

"Then  why  go  at  all,  if  it  is  to  fail?"  I  said,  rather 
perversely. 

"  Because  it's  the  best  opening  a  man  in  my  cir- 
cumstances can  have." 

"  And  if  you  were  married,  you  would  still  go,  and 
take  your  wife  ?  " 
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'^  Even  80 ;  a  family  man  has  a  much  better  chance 
in  a  new  country  than  an  old  one." 

"But  you  are  not  married,  and  you  have  no 
family." 

"  No  reason  why  I  mayn't  be  married  some  day, 
you  know,  Trot,"  and  he  laughed. 

"  No  reason,"  I  answered  quietly  ;  but  ifc  seemed 
that  a  dagger  went  through  my  heart. 

I  don't  know  whether  Roger  suspected  it,  but  he 
went  on :  "  There  is  no  good  in  looking  on  into  the 
future.  Trot ;  we  have  lived  very  happily  hitherto, 
and,  please  God,  we  will  be  happy  yet.  My  wife's 
wedding  clothes  are  not  made,  nor  likely  to  be ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  there  is  nothing  I  want  but  Ursie  : 
and  if  all  goes  well,  by  this  time  twelvemonth  I  may 
be  writing  to  you  from  over  the  sea,  asking  you  to 
come  to  me ;  and  then  I  don't  think  you  will  say  no. 
And  you  know,"  he  added,  "that  a  wife,  if  I  had  one, 
couldn't  take  up  so  much  room  but  what  there  would 
always  be  a  corner  for  you." 

He  was  a  man  ;  he  did  not  know  a  woman's  heart, 
and  he  thought  he  had  comforted  me  by  those  words. 

"  Then  it  is  settled ;  you  are  going,*'  I  answered  ; 
I  could  not  bring  myself  to  say  thank  you  for  what 
he  had  been  offering  me. 

"  Not  at  all  settled,"  he  replied  ;  "  it  depends  partly 
upon  William,  and  getting  the  money  together.  You 
know  now  a  good  deal  is  laid  out  upon  his  farm,  and 
I  don't  want  to  put  him  to  inconvenience.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  said  nothing  to  you ;  I  felt  the  plan 
might  never  come  to  anything ;  and  there  was  no  use 
in  troubling  you  before  the  time." 
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"  Tou  would  not  have  treated  your  wife  so,"  I  said, 
reproachfully.  He  was  very  quick  at  catching  any 
change  in  my  voice. 

"  Oh,  Ursie !— jealous ! "  He  laughed,  and  patted  me 
on  the  back,  as  though  I  had  been  a  child. 

My  pride  was  touched ;  and  I  drew  back  from  him. 
"  I  only  wish,"  I  said,  "  to  have  common  trust  placed 
in  me.  If  I  am  worth  anything,  Roger,  I  am  worth 
that;  and  I  have  never  kept  back  a  thought  from 
you." 

"Nor  I  from  you,  Ursie,"  he  answered,  gravely. 
"It  shouldn't  have  been  so  now  if  I  had  guessed  for 
a  moment  that  you  would  take  it  to  heart.  As  to  a 
wife,  the  notion  is  too  silly  to  talk  about.  Twenty 
wives  wouldn't  do  for  me  what  my  little  Trot  haa 
done."  And  then  he  gave  me  what  I  used  to  caU  one 
of  his  bear's  hugs,  and  I  prayed  him  to  be  merciful ; 
and  said,  laughing,  yet  being  more  inclined  to  cry, 
that  I  wouldn't  wish  him  a  worse  punishment  than 
one  wife ;  for  he  didn't  know  the  least  about  women's 
ways,  and  he  had  been  quite  spoilt. 

"  True,  perhaps,  Ursie,"  he  said,  thoughtfully ;  and 
I  felt  comforted,  though  not  happy. 

We  stood  together  for  some  minutes  afterwards, 
watching  the  glimmering  of  the  moonlight  which  was 
just  beginning  to  mark  a  path  upon  the  sea.  I  think 
we  were  both  glad  to  forget  for  a  while  that  there 
was  anything  else  to  be  thought  about.  The  light 
streamed  doubtfully  at  first,  seeming  to  catch  only  the 
crests  of  the  waves ;  and  then  a  cloud  passed,  and  it 
was  quite  hidden,  and  a  deep  shadow  rested  upon  the 
water ;  from  which,  after  a  few  minutes,  broke  forth 
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at  iDtervals  glittering  lines  and  bright  islands  of  pale 
glory,  till  at  length  once  more  the  moon  rose  high 
and  clear;  and  the  broad  sparkling  pathway  was 
traced  in  one  unbroken  flood  of  silvery  light  across 
the  ocean. 

"Do  you  see  it^  Ursie?"  said  Roger;  and  he 
pointed  to  a  tiny  vessel  making  its  way  across  the 
ocean.     *<  How  lonely  it  looks  1 " 

"  Not  lonely,"  I  said ;  "  there  is  another  following 
it.  Now  they  are  coming  into  the  Hght ;  they  are 
close  together.'^    I  heard  Roger  sigh. 

"  They  are  going  in  the  same  direction,"  I  added  ; 
"  they  must  be  bound  for  the  same  port.  If  storms 
come,  they  will  help  each  other.  You  would  not  part 
them,  Roger?" 

*'  It  is  growing  very  late,  Ursie,  we  must  be  going," 
was  his  only  answer.  We  left  the  shelter  of  the 
ruined  oratory ;  and  as  the  cold  breeze  was  felt  on  the 
open  hitt,  Roger  said  earnestly,  "  I  shouldn't  feel  the 
chill,  Ursie,  if  you  were  not  here  to  share  it.  It  may 
be  better  to  be  lonely  after  all/' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  WA8  awakened  next  morning  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  cottage  door.  It  must  have  been  about  half- 
past  five  o'clock,  for  I  was  very  sound  asleep,  and  I 
always  woke  by  myself  before  six.  I  waited  to  hear 
if  Roger  would  move,  and  not  hearing  him,  I  supposed 
he  must  have  dressed  and  gone  out  before,  and  as 
quickly  as  I  could  I  went  down-stairs  myself,  thinking 
that  most  likely  it  was  Fanny  come  over  from  the 
house  for  something  she  wanted. 

When  I  opened  the  door  I  saw  not  Fanny  but  Miss 
Milicent.  "  Why  didn't  you  come,  Ursie,"  she  said ; 
"I  have  been  knocking  till  I  was  tired.  You  are 
wanted ;  my  mother  has  had  a  bad  night,  and  says 
she  must  see  you  directly.  It  Ib  too  bad  for  a  girl 
like  you  to  lie  in  bed  so  long."  Miss  Milicent,  I 
suppose,  thought  that  because  I  worked  harder  I 
needed  less  sleep  than  she  did.  I  could  see  she  was 
like  myself,  only  just  out  of  bed,  for  she  had  wrapped 
a  loose  kind  of  man's  great  coat  round  her,  the  sleeves 
hanging  down  helplessly  on  each  side ;  and  some 
locks  of  very  dishevelled  black  hair  escaped  from 
under  her  garden-bonnet.  I  had  learned  to  answer 
her,  I  am  afraid,  a  little  in  her  own  tone ;  so  I  said, 
"  Does  Mrs.  Weir  want  me  before  I  am  dressed.  Miss 
Milicent?" 

"  She  wants  you  at  once ;  I  have  been  up  with  her 
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half  the  night.  Why  weren't  you  at  home  last 
evening  ?  she  wanted  you  then." 

"I  had  business  at  Sandcombe,"  I  said;  "I  am 
sorry  Mrs.  Weir  wanted  me  last  night,  but  I  will  be 
over  as  soon  as  I  can  be  now." 

"And  I  shall  wait  for  you,"  said  Miss  Milicent ; 
"  but  mind  what  you  say  to  her,  Ursie ;  she  can't  bear 
to  be  contradicted ;  you  mustn't  put  her  out,  or  she 
will  be  worse." 

Miss  Milicent  made  her  way  into  the  parlour,  and 
I  went  up-stairs  again  to  dress  as  quickly  as  I  could. 
It  was  not  very  unusual  for  me  to  be  called  in  this 
way,  though  it  was  seldom  quite  so  early.  They 
all  knew  I  was  an  early  riser,  and  Mrs.  Weir  every 
now  and  then  sent  for  me  the  first  thing  to  do 
something  for  her  which  she  could  not  trust  to 
her  daughter.  I  must  confess  that  she  was  at  times 
a  little  given  to  whimsies.  But  Miss  Milicent's  man- 
ner gave  me  an  idea  of  something  more  than  ordinary, 
and  my  conversation  with  John  Hervey  had  fright- 
ened me  about  what  was  coming  upon  the  family.  I 
could  not  dress  half  as  quickly  as  I  wished,  my 
hands  shook  so,  and  Miss  Milicent  called  to  me  twice 
before  I  was  ready.  I  would  not  go,  however,  without 
my  prayers ;  they  were  a  little  shorter  than  usual, 
but  they  comforted  me  with  the  feeling  that  I  had 
trusted  myself  and  others  to  God's  guidance  for  what- 
ever might  be  coming  upon  us. 

"I  have  been  looking  at  your  furniture,  Ursie," 
said  Miss  Milicent,  when  I  came  down-stairs  again. 
**  Your  room  is  crowded ;  that  sofa  would  be  much 
better  reund  by  the  fireplace." 
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''  Thank  jou»  Miss  Milicent,  but  it  does  very  well 
where  it  is ;  it  is  never  used ;  and  Roger  and  I  like 
to  sit  close  to  the  fire  ourselves  when  it  is  cold.** 

"  If  it's  no  use,  why  don't  you  get  rid  of  it  ?  you 
might  sell  it  for  as  much  as  four  pounds,  and  the 
money  would  he  useful  to  you  in  many  ways." 

"  I  dare  say  it  would,"  I  answered,  "  but  Roger 
and  I  like  the  aofa ;  it  was  my  mother's." 

I  felt  sorry  when  I  had  said  the  words.  I  always 
was  sorry  in  those  days,  when  I  let  out  anything  of 
feeling  before  Miss  Milicent.  I  opened  the  door  for 
her  to  go  out,  and  she  went  on  before  me,  not  taking 
any  heed  to  my  observation.  Before  she  reached  the 
house  she  turned  round  and  said,  '*  K  ever  you  want 
to  part  with  the  sofa,  I  think  Mrs.  Richardson  would 
be  likely  to  buy  it  of  you ;  she  wants  one." 

I  do  believe  Miss  Milicent  meant  it  kindly,  but 
it  was  beyond  my  patienee  to  bear,  or  rather  it  would 
have  been,  if  I  had  not  made  it  part  of  my  prayer  to  be 
able  to  put  up  with  her.  I  answered,  "  Thank  you," 
very  shortly,  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  her,  that  she 
might  not  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  anything 
more.  We  went  up^stairs  to  the  lobby,  and  there 
something  seemed  to  strike  Miss  Milicent,  and  she 
beckoned  me  to  come  to  her  into  the  peacock  room. 

There  were  the  birds  roosting  on  the  trelliswork  ! 
Little  they  knew  of  the  cares  of  Hfe,  and  much  I  was 
inclined  to  envy  them. 

^^  I  suppose,  Ursie,  it  may  be  as  well  to  tell  you 
one  thing,"  said  Miss  Milicent,  throwing  open  the 
window  and  sitting  down  by  it ;  for  the  room  had 
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been  shut  up  some  days.  ^  My  mother  has  had 
some  uncomfortable  news,  and  she  may  talk  to  jou 
about  it.  But  you  are  not  to  encourage  her.  It  is 
nothing  in  which  you  or  any  one  else  can  do  any  good. 
Just  try  to  draw  away  her  thoughts,  and  if  she  wants 
you  to  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  or  so,  I  suppose 
you  can  stay  for  it" 

I  answered  that  I  would  willingly  do  what  I  could. 
I  had  Roger's  breakfast  to  get  ready,  and  the  kitchen- 
fire  was  not  lighted,  but  I  would  remain  to  be  a  comfort 
to  Mrs.  Weir  as  long  as  was  possible. 

"  Fanny  can  go  over  and  light  the  fire,**  said 
Miss  Milicent,  "  and  she  can  get  your  brother's  break- 
fast too." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  replied,  **  but  that  would  not 
quite  suit  Eoger,  I  am  afraid  ;  I  must  go  myself,  if  I 
can." 

Miss  Milicent  sat  considering,  which  was  not  at 
all  common  with  her.  Presently  she  said,  "  You  are 
very  much  given  to  your  own  ways,  Ursie  Grant.  It 
strikes  me  you  might  as  well  take  a  little  thought  for 
others.     My  mother  has  been  very  kind  to  you." 

"  Very  indeed,"  I  said ;  "  I  wish  always  to  show 
my  gratitude ;  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  Mrs.  Weir,  but  I 
am  afraid  I  can't  put  aside  Roger." 

"  It  is  not  wise  of  you,  Ursie.  Bbme  day  he  will 
put  you  aside  when  you  aren't  thinking  of  it." 

"  I  am  willing  to  wait  till  the  day  comes,"  I 
replied :  "  but  we  are  wasting  time  now.  Miss 
Milicent." 

Strange  to  say,  that  was  a  fact  she  needed  often 
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to  be  reminded  of.  Busy  though  she  was  from  morn- 
ing till  night,  she  frittered  away  more  time  than  any 
person  I  ever  met  with. 

She  stopped  again  in  her  persevering  way  just 
as  we  came  to  Mrs.  Weir's  door,  and  said :  "  You  know 
that  when  Roger  Grant  marries,  you  will  be  obliged 
to  leave  him." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  very  coolly ;  but  if  she  had  given  me 
a  blow,  I  could  not  have  felt  the  proud  colour  rush  to 
my  cheek  more  quickly. 

I  opened  the  door  of  Mrs.  Weir's  room,  and  held  it 
for  Miss  Milicent  to  pass,  and  in  she  went  like  a  rush 
of  wind,  straight  up  to  her  mother's  bed,  and  drew 
aside  the  curtain,  without  a  word  of  preparation. 

That  was  going  against  one  of  Mrs.  Weir's  peculiar 
fancies.  She  never  liked  to  be  looked  at  in  bed, 
unless  she  was  dressed  for  it,  and  had  on  her  pretty 
white  muslin  dressing-gown,  trimmed  with  lace,  and 
her  best  cap.  "I  have  been  over  to  Ursie  Grant, 
mother,  and  she  is  come, — here  she  is."  Miss  Milicent 
pulled  aside  the  curtain  still  farther. 
•  «  That  will  do,  Milicent.  The  light  troubles  me." 
Mrs.  Weir's  voice  was  very  weak,  and  she  drew  the 
coverlid  over  her  face. 

"  It's  only  because  you  keep  the  room  so  dark 
always,  mother,"  replied  Miss  Milicent.  "  If  you 
would  leave  off  having  the  shutters  closed  at  night, 
you  wouldn't  be  so  fidgety.  Ursie  can't  see  to  read, 
nor  to  do  anything  in  this  owl's  light." 

"  I  wish  to  talk  a  little  to  Ursula,  alone,  Milicent.  I 
beg  you  to  leave  us.     Is  Ursula  there  ?" 
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I  drew  near,  and  as  I  did  so,  managed  to  draw 
the  curtain  so  as  partly  to  hide  Mrs.  Weir,  and  make 
her  feel  that  I  was  not  looking  at  her.  Miss  Milicent 
flustered  about  the  room  (it  is  the  only  word  I  know 
to  express  what  I  mean),  putting  the  chairs  straight, 
and  moying  things  from  the  dressing-table. 

"  I  wish  to  be  quiet,  Milicent.  I  should  like 
those  things  to  be  left,"  said  Mrs.  Weir,  plaintively. 

"  You  can't  see,  mother  ;  you  went  to  bed  in  such 
a  hurry  last  night,  that  Cotton  had  no  time  to  put  any- 
thing away." 

Mrs.  Weir  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  and  let  her 
head  fall  back  on  the  pillow. 

"  I  wiU  see  to  it  all.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  going 
up  to  her,  "  if  you  will  just  kindly  leave  it.  Else  I 
may  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  Roger  before  Mrs.  Weir 
has  had  time  to  talk  to  me." 

"  Well,  yes !  I  settled  that  Fanny  should  go  over 
and  light  the  fire.     I  shaJl  call  her  and  tell  her  so." 

A  most  happy  thought  I  It  took  Miss  Milicent 
away,  and  she  departed,  slamming  the  door  so 
violently,  that  I  observed  poor  Mrs.  Weir  put  her 
hand  to  her  head,  showing  that  the  noise  gave  her 
pain.  We  heard  Miss  Milicent  about  the  house  for  at 
least  ten  minutes  afterwards,  up-stairs  and  down- 
stairs, ordering  one  and  another.  No  matter  whom 
she  had  to  meet :  there  was  the  great  coat  with 
its  helpless  hanging  sleeves,  and  the  garden-bonnet  to 
cover  her. 

Mrs.  Weir  waited  for  some  seconds  to  assure  herself 
that  the  room  was  free  from  Miss  Milicent's  presence, 
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after  which,  she  said,  "  Now,  Ursula,  if  you  please, 
sit  down ; "  and  I  placed  a  chair  just  behind  the 
curtain,  and  sat  down.  "  Thank  you  for  coming,*' 
she  continued.  "  I  should  have  preferred  not  sending 
to  you  till  after  I  had  had  my  breakfast,  but  Milicent 
desired  it." 

"Miss  Milicent  thought  I  might  be  able  to  do 
something  for  you,  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  if  I  could*" 

"  You  are  very  good,  Ursula.  I  feel  it.  Will  you 
kindly  look  for  my  other  cap,  and  the  little  light 
sh&wi  in  the  left-hand  drawer;  you  know  which  I 
mean ;  and,  perhaps,  if  it  would  not  trouble  you, 
you  would  just  give  me  my  hand-glass,  and  draw 
aside  the  window-curtain  a  little,  a  very  little.  Mili- 
cent would  open  the  shutters  quite,  though  I  begged 
her  not." 

These  were  very  common  little  duties.  I  had  often 
performed  them  before,  for  Mrs.  Weir  was  very 
thoughtful  about  her  maid,  and  whenever  she  kept 
her  up  at  night,  took  care  that  she  should  have  time 
to  rest  in  the  morning.  I  gave  her  the  glass,  and 
the  cap,  and  poured  some  water  into  a  very  pretty 
china  basin,  with  a  pattern  of  green  leaves  and  acorns 
round  it,  and  handed  her  the  sweet-smelling  soap)  and 
the  soft  fringed  towel,  feeling  -ail  the  time  as  if  I  was 
waiting  upon  a  child,  or  even  something  more  tender 
and  delicate,  something  which  would  be  likely  to 
break  if  one  touched  it,  her  little  hands  and  arms  were 
so  thin  and  white,  and  her  fingers  so  taper.  She  had 
but  few  grey  hairs,  and  her  complexion  was  still  very 
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transparent.  I  don't  think  she  showed  her  age  at 
all,  except  in  the  marks  beneath  her  eyes. 

"  Now,  my  Eau  de  Cologne,  if  you  please,  Ursula ; 
and  I  should  like  the  little  table  to  be  brought  nearer, 
and  will  you  put  the  flowers  so  that  I  may  look  at 
them  ?  and  the  purple  morocco  Testament.  I  thank 
you  ;  that  is  quite  right;  no  one  ever  does  just  what 
I  wish  as  you  do." 

No  one  except  Miss  Milicent  had  known  Mrs. 
Weir's  ways  as  long  as  I,  and  it  had  taken  me  a  good 
while  to  learn  them.  As  for  Miss  Milicent,  it  was  a 
matter  of  continued  surprise  to  me,  that  she  and  her 
mother  had  not  separated  years  before. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  read  to  me,  Ursula,  but  I  am 
afraid  to  take  up  your  time ;  perhaps  I  had  better 
talk  to  you  first." 

"  K  you  please.  Ma'am,"  I  said.  And  now  that 
Mrs.  Weir  was  in  a  measure  dressed,  I  ventured  to 
place  my  chair  so  that  I  might  see  her  more  plainly. 

I  noticed,  then,  that  her  eyes  were  heavy,  and  her 
eyelids  red,  showing  that  she  had  been  crying,  but 
she  was  trying  to  look  happy.  She  was  able  to  con- 
trol herself  wonderfully.  I  thought  that,  perhaps, 
if  anything  painful  was  to  be  said,  it  might  b.e  as 
well  to  let  her  prepare  herself  for  it,  so  I  offered  to 
read  the  second  morning  lesson  for  the  day.  I  knew 
that  would  soothe  and  give  her  strength  more  than 
anything  I  could  suggest. 

She  listened  with  great  reverence  and  attention,  as 
was  her  wont,  and  when  I  had  ended  she  said,  *^  Thank 
you,  Ursula,  it  has  done  me  good.     Whatever  there 
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is  to  bear,  it  will  not  be  for  long,  and  there  is  a  bright 
hope  beyond." 

Then  she  paused,  and  the  faint  spot  of  colour  in 
her  cheek  went  and  came,  as  it  might  have  done  in 
the  face  of  a  young  person. 

"  You  have  heard  bad  news,  Ma'am,  I  am  afraid,** 
I  said,  for  I  felt  I  must  help  her  in  spite  of  Miss 
Milicent's  warning. 

I  was  standing  by  the  bed  close  to  her.  Poor 
Lady !  she  caught  my  hand,  and  looked  piteously  in 
my  face,  and  then  she  leaned  her  head  on  my  shoulder 
and  cried  like  a  child.  And  through  her  sobs  came 
the  words,  "  Ursula,  my  husband  is  gone,  and  we  are 
ruined." 

"Dear  Ma'am,  I  heard  something  of  it,"  I  said, 
"but  it  may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  think." 

She  drew  herself  away  from  me,  and  a  flash  shot 
from  her  eye.  "  They  talk  of  us,  then, — they  pity  us. 
But  why  should  they  not,  Ursula?"  and  her  voice 
was  tremulous  again.  "  We  are  all  weak  —  weak  — 
only  mortals!" 

"Roger  had  heard  something,  and  Mr.  Hervey, 
too,"  I  replied,  "but  I  don't  fancy.  Ma'am,  the  news 
is  commonly  known." 

"It  concerns  Mr.  Grant,  Ursula,"  continued  Mrs. 
Weir,  her  voice  and  manner  becoming  calmer.  "  Mi- 
licent  says  he  must  go  away  from  Dene,  and  you  also. 
She  tells  me  we  must  live  in  a  little  cottage,  and  not 
keep  any  servant.  I  don't  think  I  could  live  long  if 
Milicent  waited  on  me,  but  I  must  try ;  we  must  all 
try  to  do  what  God  orders.  Only,  Ursula,  you  will 
come  and  see  me  sometimes  ?  " 
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I  meant  not  to  be  silly,  and  I  used  to  think  that  I 
could  always  keep  my  tears  in,  but  I  broke  down 
entirely  then. 

^^  Milicent  told  me,  last  night,  all  we  should  have 
to  do,"  pursued  Mrs.  Weir.  "  When  I  could  not  go 
to  sleep,  she  talked  to  me  about  it.  I  dare  say  it  was 
right  to  look  at  the  worst,  and  Milicent  says  she  shall 
not  care  for  having  everything  to  arrange ;  but  I 
think,  Ursula,  I  might  have  slept  better  if  I  had  been 
left  quiet." 

"  Miss  Milicent  is  strong,"  I  said ;  *'  she  does  not 
understand  what  you  require,  Ma'am." 

"Perhaps  not,  I  know  she  said  only  what  was  true; 
but,  Ursula,  I  should  not  vex  myself  with  my  own 
trials  so  much,  if  I  knew  more  about  my  husband. 
Perhaps  he  is  gone  abroad ;  I  ought  to  follow  him. 
I  ought  to  try  and  make  him  happier." 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  trouble  yourself  about  Mr. 
Weir,  Ma'am,"  I  began  angrily;  but  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  my  arm. 

"  I  made  a  vow  once,  Ursula,  to  love,  and  honour, 
and  obey  him.  You  have  never  made  such  a  vow. 
You  cannot  understand  it.  But  it  must  be  kept.  Do 
you  think  Mr.  Grant  or  Mr.  Hervey  would  endeavour 
to  find  out  where  my  husband  is  ?  I  might  join  him 
then.  I  think  I  would  rather  do  so  than  live  in  the 
little  cottage  with  Milicent." 

I  could  well  understand  that.  Great  self-sacrifice 
is  always  more  easy  than  patient  endurance.  *'  You 
are  not  fit  to  go  to  him.  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  if  he  is  out 
of  England.  You  would  not  be  able  to  bear  the  hard- 
ships of  travelling. 
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"  We  should  travel  till  we  found  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Weir.  "  Then  we  might  take  a  house  in  some  place 
where  we  were  not  known." 

I  felt  whilst  she  spoke  so  easily  of  what  might  be 
done,  how  little  she  could  know  what  ruin  meant,  and 
I  was  aware  that  I  had  but  a  slight  notion  of  it  my- 
self. I  could  not  picture  Mrs.  Weir  living  in  any 
place  without  every  comfort  about  her. 

She  continued,  ^'  I  thought  perhaps,  Ursula,  that 
you  would  come  with  us  at  first,  if  your  brother 
would  spare  you ;  I  told  Milicent  that  I  would  ask 
you,  but  she  laughed  at  the  idea." 

<*  Miss  Milicent  knows  how  many  things  I  have  to 
keep  me  at  home,  I  am  afraid.  Ma'am,"  was  my  reply. 
It  grieved  me  to  say  this,  but  she  talked  so  like  a 
child,  fancying  everything  which  she  wished  might 
be  managed,  that  I  saw  it  was  necessary  to  show  her 
the  difficulties  in  her  way.  I  could  understand  now 
why  Miss  Milicent  had  urged  me  to  divert  her  mind 
instead  of  encouraging  her  to  dwell  upon  her  troubles. 
She  looked  very  cast  down,  more  I  thought  because  I 
was  so  cold,  than  because  I  did  not  say  yes ;  so  I 
added,  ^'  Indeed,  Ma'am,  you  must  not  think  but  that 
I  would  do  everything  for  you  I  could,  though  it 
would  be  wrong  to  ma^e  any  promise  without  con- 
sulting Boger,  because  he  has  plans  of  his  own." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  Ursula.  I  don't  want  to  be 
selfish.  I  told  Milicent  so.  She  thinks  that  we  ought 
to  stay  in  England.  But  Mr.  Weir  is  my  husband,  I 
must  not  leave  him.  I  should  like  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Richardson  about  it.  Do  you  think  he  would  come 
to  me  ?    I  shall  pray  to  God  and  He  will  direct  me." 
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She  was  very  nervous  and  agitated,  and  her  voice 
shook  painfully,  though  the  words  still  followed  each 
other  slowly  and  formally  in  the  quaint  fashion  which 
was  common  with  her.  I  could  do  nothing  for  her 
myself,  and  the  proposal  of  sending  for  Mr.  Richard- 
son took  quite  a  weight  from  my  mind. 

She  caught  my  hand  as  she  supposed  I  was  going 
away,  and  held  it  firmly.  ^  You  will  pray  for  me, 
Ursula.  I  want  to  do  my  duty,  and  I  think  you  will 
help  me,  and  God  will  not  forsake  me.  I  must 
remember  that ;  I  shall  see  a  way  by  and  by.  I  hope 
you  will  never  know  so  much  trouble  as  I  have ;  but 
I  must  go  to  my  husband.** 

Those  were  the  saddest  words  of  all  to  me.  There 
was  no  love  in  them,  only  a  despairing  sense  of  duty. 
I  longed  to  ask  her  more  particulars  of  what  she  had 
heard,  but  I  remembered  Miss  Milicent*s  warning, 
and  I  felt  also  that  it  would  be  impertinent.  Mrs. 
Weir  was  very  kind  in  giving  me  her  confidence,  but 
I  had  no  right  to  ask  for  more  than  she  chose  to 
tell. 

"  I  must  go  to  my  husband,**  I  heard  her  repeat  again 
to  herself,  as  I  left  the  room,  intending  to  see  Miss 
Milicent,  and  beg  her  to  write  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
This  time  the  words  sounded  less  sad.  They  came  to 
me  more  as  a  lesson  for  myself.  In  her  anxiety, 
her  nervousness,  and  helplessness,  Mrs.  Weir  had 
seized  upon  the  one  point  which  came  before  her  as  a 
duty.  It  was  a  landmark  in  her  difficulties ;  and  I 
knew  that  I  must  do  the  same.  The  weight  pressed 
more  heavily  on  my  heart  when  I  thought  of  Roger 
and  Canada ;  for  I  could  see  fresh  claims  starting  up 
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to  keep  me  at  home.  But  there  is  a  strength  in  duty ; 
it  is  like  nothing  else.  When  troubles  like  quicksands 
are  all  around  one,  it  is  the  firm  spot  on  which  to 
tread,  and  there  is  nothing  so  supporting  to  oneself 
•as  seeing  others  plant  their  feet  upon  it  and  stand  up 
boldly.  Poor  Mrs  Weir  had  done  more  for  me  than  I 
could  ever  do  for  her.  I  went  back  to  her  again  for  a 
little  while,  but  I  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  good  for 
her  to  have  me  much  with  her.  Being  with  any  one 
to  whom  she  could  open  her  heart,  excited  her.  She 
spoke  freely  of  the  money  difficulties,  and  said  that 
she  had  foreseen  them,  but  it  was  evident  to  me  that 
her  husband  had  never  been  open  with  her  respecting 
them.  About  him  she  said  very  little.  Never  indeed, 
during  the  many  years  that  I  had  known  her,  had 
she  ever  spoken  directly  or  indirectly  of  the  causes  of 
complaint  which  she  had  against  him.  It  was  a 
sacred  grief,  known  only  to  God. 

I  left  her  about  seven  o'clock,  more  quiet,  and  with 
a  promise  that  she  would  try  and  sleep  a  little.  In- 
deed, I  persuaded  her  to  take  a  few  drops  of  an  opiate ; 
and  Cotton  being  dressed  by  that  time,  I  was  satis- 
fied that  she  would  be  well  looked  after. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Roger's  breakfast  was  ready  at  half  past  seven ;  he 
had  been  out  almost  before  daybreak.  I  don't  think 
he  had  slept  well.  I  told  him  how  I  had  been  sent 
for  by  Mrs.  Weir;  and  he  seemed  glad  upon  the 
whole,  to  think  that  she  knew  the  worst.  And  yet 
upon  talking  to  him,  I  found  that  it  was  not  the 
worst.  Now  that  the  truth  had  reached  Dene,  Roger 
felt  himself  more  at  liberty  to  speak  out ;  and  I  learned 
from  him,  that  Mr.  Weir  was  not  only  ruined,  but 
that  he  had  gone  away  with  a  stain  upon  his  cha- 
racter. Strangely  enough,  that  very  business  which 
he  had  made  use  of  to  crush  young  Mr.  Henderson, 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  temptation  and  his  fall.  It 
had  never  been  a  very  profitable  affair ;  but  it  gave 
him  an  opening  for  speculation,  and  therefore  he 
liked  it  Lately  he  had  taken  a  more  active  part  in 
the  business.  Large  accounts  passed  through  his 
hands,  and  now  the  whole  concern  had  fallen  to 
pieces  ;  and  the  accounts  having  been  e:s:amined,  Mr. 
Weir  was  accused  of  fraud  in  the  management  He 
was  not  at  hand  to  answer  the  charge  —  he  had  gone 
off,  no  one  knew  where.  It  was  generally  supposed 
he  had  left  England. 
A  most  dismal  story  it  was,  with  scarcely  a  ray  of 
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hope  or  comfort,  except  that  Boger  believed  a  portion 
of  Mrs.  Weir's  money  to  have  been  so  settled  upon 
her  that  it  could  not  well  be  touched.  The  Dene 
estate  was  heavily  mortgaged ;  yet  if  it  were  sold,  it 
was  hoped  that  sufficient  would  be  left  to  give  her 
and  Miss  Milicent  enough  to  live  upon ;  and  it  had 
been  suggested  that  perhaps  also  her  niece,  Mrs. 
Temple,  might  come  forward  to  assist,  as  she  ,had  re- 
ceived much  kindness  from  Mrs.  Weir's  family. 

"  But  it  will  be  a  hard  struggle,  Ursie ! "  added 
Roger,  when  he  had  given  me  all  these  details. 
"  Mrs.  Weir  has  been  so  little  accustomed  to  rough 
it ;  and  I  am  afraid  Miss  Milicent  has  no  notion  how 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  and  will  bum  a  ton  of  coals 
to  save  a  rushlight." 

"  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ;"  I  said.  "  Yes, 
that  will  be  very  like  her.  I  hope  they  won't  go  far 
away  from  here." 

"  That  you  may  be  able  to  look  after  them ; "  he 
said  quickly.    I  made  no  answer. 

"They  may  take  a  cottage  at  Compton,"  con- 
tinued Roger,  a  little  maliciously ;  "  that  wouldn't  be 
far  from  Sandcombe." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  stay  at  Sandcombe  !  "  I  ex- 
claimed, with  some  anger.  "  I  had  rather  live  on  a 
crust  of  bread  in  a  garret,  than  be  forced  to  be  all 
day  with  Leah." 

"We  will  wait  and  see  how  things  turn  out, 
Trot,"  replied  Roger  quietly.  "It  does  not  do  to 
make  rash  vows,  nor  to  set  ourselves  against  what 
God  may  appoint."  He  left  the  breakfast  table,  and 
went  to  the  door. 
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"  You  must  not  go  away  so,  Roger ! "  I  exclaimed, 
following  him,  "  I  can't  bear  it.  Something  must  be 
settled,  one  way  or  the  other." 

*' When? "he  asked. 

"  Now,  —  at  once.  How  can  I  go  about  my  work 
all  day,  not  knowing  what  is  going  to  happen  to  me, 
or  where  I  may  be  to-morrow." 

"  I  thought  that  was  what  we  were  obliged  to  do 
always,"  he  replied.  "  The  settling  which  you  wish 
for,  Ursie,  can't  be  made  in  a  minute.  We  must  see 
what  is  going  to  be  done  here,  and  then  I  must 
find  out  a  good  deal  more  about  Canada ;  and  when 
I  have  done  that,  I  must  look  into  William's  affairs, 
and  see  if  I  can  have  the  money  conveniently.  Can't 
you  put  it  into  Grod's  Hands,  my  little  Trot,  and  trust 
it?" 

His  voice  and  maniier  brought  back  the  feeling  of 
reverence  and  submission  with  which  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  listen  to  him  from  a  child.  I  said  it 
was  very  difficult,  but  I  would  try.  I  only  begged 
him  to  let  me  know  the  very  moment  that  anything 
certain  was  decided  upon. 

"My  first  claim  always,"  he  said,  laying  his  broad 
hand  on  my  head.     **  You  shall  hear  soon  enough." 

"And  you  won't  set  yourself  against  commo|i 
sense,  and  make  up  your  mind  in  a  hurry  that  I  am 
not  to  go  ?  "  I  said. 

"Just  the  contrary.  Trot.  I  was  going  to  walk 
over  to  Compton  this  morning,  to  look  at  Hobson's 
cottage  for  William,  and  I  thought  I  would  call  in  at 
the  parsonage,  and  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Richardson 
about  it  all." 
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"  You  will  meet  him,"  I  said ;  "  he  will  be  coming 
here  to  see  Mrs.  Weir." 

"  So  much  the  better ;  I  shan't  have  to  go  out  of 
my  way.  Hobson's  cottage  is  a  good  way  off  from 
the  parsonage." 

"  Here  is  the  boy  coming  back  from  Compton  with 
a  message  from  Mr.  Richardson ! "  I  said.  ^^  We  had 
better  wait  and  hear  what  it  is." 

Roger  went  across  to  the  house,  and  I  began 
putting  away  the  breakfast  things.  I  could  not  bear, 
that  morning,  to  stand  still  and  think,  even  for  a 
moment. 

Roger  came  back  again  very  soon.  **Mi's.  Richard- 
son sends  the  answer,"  he  said.  "  Her  husband  has 
to  be  at  LoDgside  at  ten  o'clock,  and  after  that  he 
will  come  on  and  see  Mrs.  Weir.  In  that  case,  Ursie, 
I  had  better  go  to  Longside  directly,  or  I  shall  miss 
him ;  for  I  can't  wait  for  him  here.  William  made 
an  appointment  with  me  at  Hobson's." 

"  And  you  might  take  me  with  you,"  I  replied ;  "I 
have  some  business  with  Mary  Kemp,  which  I  was 
going  to  do  this  afternoon.  We  are  to  have  cold 
meat  for  dinner,  so  it  won't  signify  when  I  go ;  and 
Cook,  at  the  house,  will  boil  us  some  potatoes." 

"  Make  haste,  then,  child.  I  have  been  wasting 
more  time  here  now  than  I  ought  But  I  shall  like 
to  have  you  with  me,"  was  added,  kindly. 

I  put  my  bonnet  on  directly,  and  went  over  to  ask 
Cook  about  the  potatoes,  and  I  thought  too  that  I 
would  inquire  about  Mrs.  Weir.  Not  that  I  meant 
to  stay  at  home  because  of  her,  unless  there  was  some 
very  special  reason.    Though  Leah  said  I  was  treated 
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as  if  I  was  a  servant  of  the  family,  I  bad  always 
taken  care  to  show  my  own  independence.  Mrs. 
Weir  herself  had  taught  me  that.  She  said  to  me 
one  day,  when,  by  some  accident,  I  had  let  out  a  little 
of  what  I  felt  about  Jessie  Lee,  and  the  way  Leah 
went  on  with  her,  "  Ursula,  our  right  will  always  be 
given  us  sooner  or  later,  if  we  choose  to  claim  it  in  a 
proper  manner ;  and  if  we  do  not,  we  have  no  reason 
to  quarrel  with  others  for  that  which  is  our  own  fault." 
I  think  she  had  learned  this  from  experience.  K  she 
had  stood  out  more  against  her  daughter's  tyrannising 
ways.  Miss  Milicent  would  never  have  got  the  upper 
hand  as  she  had  done.  Things  being  as  they  were, 
Mrs.  Weir  felt  she  had  no  right  to  complain.  At  any 
rate,  I  had  profited  by  the  lesson,  and  had  never  given 
in  to  Miss  Milicent,  nor  even  to  Mrs.  Weir,  as  I  might 
have  done  otherwise.  Having  so  many  little  fanciful 
ways,  Mrs.  Weir  might  have  taken  up  a  great  deal 
of  my  time  if  I  had.  We  were  all  the  better  friends 
for  my  independence ;  I  suspect  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  friendship  between  persons  of  any  rank, 
unless  there  is  a  feeling  of  respect  which  prevents 
either  party  from  taking  liberties,  or  being  encroach- 
ing. 

As  it  happened,  my  going  or  staying  just  then  was 
a  matter  of  no  consequence,  for  Mrs.  Weir  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  Cotton  was  with  her  ;  so  I  left  a  message 
to  tell  her  when  I  thought  I  should  be  back,  and 
then  Roger  and  I  set  off  for  Longside. 

It  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Dene, 
by  a  tolerably  direct  road,  —  Sandy  Lane  as  we 
called  it,  —  which  began  just  after  we  passed  the 
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gate  opening  from  the  wide  pasture  land  imme- 
diately about  Dene.  That  piece  of  land  which  was 
neither  field  nor  down,  but  only  a  kind  of  hilly 
common  on  which  cattle  or  sheep  might  feed,  was 
one  thing  which  made  Dene  different  from  other 
places.  It  was  like  the  sea  separating  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  road  through  it  was  private, 
and  no  one  but  ourselves  seemed  to  have  any  busi- 
ness with  Sandy  Lane;  whilst,  standing  upon  such 
high  ground,  we  looked  out,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
world. 

Roger  was  not  very  talkative  that  morning;  he 
walked  on  so  fast  that  I  could  scarcely  follow  him ; 
at  length  he  said  abruptly,  "Have  you  thought  at 
all,  Ursie,  of  what  you  will  do  in  case  we  should 
make  up  our  minds  that  it  is  right  to  separate  ?  " 

"  No,'*  I  said,  "  I  won't  think.  I  can't  make  up  my 
mind,  whatever  others  may." 

"  It  would  be  better,"  he  said,  "  and  kinder  to  con- 
sider; and  if  you  are  so  vehement  against  the  notion, 
ten  to  one  but  it  will  come  to  pass.  John  Hervey 
thinks  you  might  be  better  staying  with  Mrs.  Weir, 
even  if  she  could  only  afford  to  keep  you,  than  you 
would  be  at  Sandcombe." 

"  I  should  be  better  living  on  the  common  by  my- 
self than  I  should  be  at  Sandcombe,"  I  replied ;  **  Leah 
and  I  could  never  help  coming  to  a  quarrel,  and 
she  does  not  want  me.  There  is  Jessie  always  to 
be  had." 

"If  you  were  there  you  might  be  a  help  and  a 
friend  to  Jessie,"  he  said. 

"Not  1,  Roger,"  and  I  stopped  short,  and  spoke 
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almost  angrily ;  "Jane  Shaw  is  in  the  way.  What 
am  I  against  her  ?  " 

"  K  the  Shaws  were  only  over  the  sea ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, vehemently.  "  They  are  a  curse  to  the 
country." 

The  speech  was  so  different  from  his  usual  gentle 
way  of  judging  people  that  I  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
prise. "  You  don't  know  the  mischief  they  are  up  to, 
Ursie,"  he  continued,  "  Pity  forbid  you  should.  John 
Shaw  is  a  scamp,  and  Jane — 

"Is  what?"  I  asked. 

"A lady,  according  to  her  own  notions,"  he  an- 
swered, laughing  ;  but  there  was  something  bitter 
and  mocking  in  his  tone. 

•*  That  is  she,  I  do  believe,"  was  my  exclamation,  as 
I  looked  down  the  lane,  and  saw  two  people  coming 
towards  us. 

"  You  are  as  blind  as  a  beetle,  Trot.  It  is  John 
Hervey  and  Mary  Kemp.  I  dare  say  they  were  going 
up  to  Dene  to  see  if  they  could  do  any  good  there. 
John  Hervey  is  set  upon  helping  Mrs.  Weir  in  some 
way.  He  has  wonderful  thought  for  such  a  light- 
hearted  fellow  as  he  is." 

"Yes,  he  is  very  good-natured,"  I  said,  and  I 
watched  him  and  Mary  with  a  kindly  feeling  as  they 
came  towards  us,  and  thought  what  a  pleasant  couple 
they  would  make ;  though  Mary  was  not  what  many 
men  would  have  taken  to.  She  was  plain,  and  had  a 
frightened)  shy,  stammering  way  with  her,  which  it 
was  difficult  to  get  over. 

"  Well  met,"  exclaimed  John,  when  we  were  within 
hearing  of  each  other.     "  Mary  and  I  were  on  our 
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way  to  you.  Ursie,  how  did  you  get  home  last  night  ? 
Eoger  and  you  didn't  lose  your  way  upon  the  down, 
I  hope." 

"  We  were  not  late,  and  there  was  a  moon,'*  I  said, 
shortly.  I  could  not  quite  bear  any  allusion  to  last 
evening.  John  must  have  seen  my  face  alter,  for 
his  manner  changed  directly.  "  We  may  spare  our- 
selves the  trouble  of  our  walk,  Mary,"  he  said,  "  if 
Roger  and  Ursie  are  come  to  tell  us  all  we  want  to 
know." 

"  I  was  going  to  inquire  for  Mrs.  Weir,"  observed 
Mary,  timidly. 

"  And  Ursie  will  tell  us  about  her,  no  doubt,"  said 
John,  and  he  turned  to  walk  back.  "  Were  you  going 
to  Longside?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Roger,  "  to  see  Mr.  Richardson,  if  he 
is  there." 

"  You  will  find  him  in  full  parley  with  the  Farmer. 
They  have  brought  over  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Hatton, 
between  them,  and  we  have  been  planning  cottages 
for  the  last  hour.  If  Dene  is  to  be  sold  I  wish  Mr. 
Stewart  may  buy  it." 

"Jane  Shaw  says  that  Captain  Price,  the  young 
man  who  was  here  some  time  ago  with  Mr.  Weir,  has 
his  eye  upon  it,"  said  Mary,  in  a  tone  so  low  that  she 
could  scarcely  be  heard. 

^^What  can  Jane  Shaw  know  about  the  matter?" 
I  asked  quickly.  "  Captain  Price  is  not  likely  to 
have  told  her." 

"Jane  Shaw  is  going  to  be  married  to  Captain 
Price,"  said  Mary. 

"What,  Mary?  what?"    John   Hervey  actually 
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caught  hold  of  her  arm;  and  Roger  said  more  re- 
spectfully, "  It  must  be  Hove  talk,  it  can't  be 
txue." 

'^  I  don't  know ;  I  am  told  that  Jane  says  it,**  said 
Mary.  She  seemed  afraid  to  assert  the  fact  more 
strongly,  even  upon  such  authority,  when  the  others 
doubted. 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't  be,'*  I  said  quickly ; 
"  they  are  much  of  a  piece.  Captain  Price,  as  far  as 
I  ever  saw  anything  of  him,  is  not  any  better  fbr  a 
gentleman  than  Jane  Shaw  is  for  a  farmer's  daughter. 
I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't  make  up  together." 

"  XJrsie,  you  are  sharp,"  observed  Roger. 

John  Hervey  supported  me.  "  Ursie  is  right,"  he 
said,  "  in  one  way  ;  they  are  neither  of  them  good  in 
their  station,  and  so  they  might  just  as  well  be  out  of 
it.  Captain  Price  has  little  of  a  gentleman  belonging 
to  him,  except  it  may  be  his  birth ;  and  as  for  Jane, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  she  is ;  certainly  nothing 
that  is  a  credit  to  any  one  who  has  to  do  with  her." 

"  Jane  thinks  that  to  marry  a  gentleman  will  make 
her  a  lady,"  said  Mary. 

"  Let  her  try !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hervey,  laughing. 
Then  a  moment  afterwards  he  added,  "  What  pro- 
vokes me  is,  that  people  can't  see  their  own  respecta- 
bility, since  they  think  so  much  about  it.  Where  is 
there  a  man  in  all  the  country  more  respected  than 
your  father,  Mary? — and  I  may  say  your  father's 
daughter,  too ; "  he  added,  looking  at  her  and  smil- 
ing. "  Where  is  there  a  family  that  has  more  in- 
fluence ?  And  yet  where  is  there  a  truer,  honester, 
sturdier  old  English  farmer  than  Farmer  Kemp?" 
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Mary  looked  thoroughly  pleased,  and  said  she  did 
think  her  father  was  respected. 

"  Isn't  he ! "  said  Roger  heartily.  "  J£  you  were  just 
to  hear  what  I  hear  said  of  him  everywhere, — 
amongst  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, — ^you  would 
feel  it  an  honour  to  bear  his  name." 

"  Perhaps  I  do  feel  it  so ; "  said  Mary.  She  smiled 
rather  archly,  and  I' thought  she  looked  quite  pretty. 

I  had  it  on  my  lips  to  say  that  it  was  more  than 
any  of  old  Mr.  Shaw's  daughters  could  feel  for  him, 
but  something  stopped  me.  No  doubt  I  was  inclined 
to  be  sharp,  and  Roger  often  gave  me  a  hint  to  keep 
a  watch  over  my  tongue. 

"  There  is  the  old  Farmer,  out  in  the  field  by  the 
hay-rick  I "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hervey,  pointing  to  a  rick 
in  a  field  at  some  little  distance;  ^^  and  I  think, — yes, 
Roger,  —  that  is  Mr.  Richardson  with  him.  If  you 
want  to  catch  him,  you  had  better  be  off,  or  you  will 
miss  him." 

Roger  took  the  hint.  I  think  his  heart  was  full, 
and  he  longed  to  have  all  his  troubles  out  with  Mr. 
Richardson.  He  strode  forward  like  a  giant,  and 
was  over  the  gate  and  across  the  field  before  we  had 
reached  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

LoKGSiDE  was  much  larger  than  Sandcombe,--<-not  so 
much  of  a  farm  in  appearance,  —  for  the  house  was 
high  and  square,  and  stood  in  a  garden,  and  the  farm- 
buildings  and  the  yard  were  at  one  side.  The  Shaws 
had  lived  there  before  they  went  to  White  Hill,  and 
old  Mr.  Shaw  had  tried  to  make  it  look  as  much  like 
a  regular  country-house  as  he  could ;  and  a  good  deal 
of  money,  I  believe,  had  been  spent  by  him  and  the 
landlord  in  refacing  it,  and  laying  out  the  garden. 
Farmer  Kemp  took  it  as  it  was,  and  let  everything 
stay,  though  it  could  not  have  been  much  to  his  taste. 
But  his  notion,  as  I  once  heard  him  say,  was,  that  if  a 
house  did  not  make  a  gentleman,  neither  did  it  make  a 
farmer..  Folks  would  soon  see  what  he  was,  and  what 
he  wished  to  be,  and  though  other  people  had  spent 
money  in  building  up  follies,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
he  was  to  waste  his  in  helping  to  pull  them  down.  He 
was  more  to  be  praised  for  that  piece  of  economy  than 
for  many  other  things  which  men  commended  him  for. 
It  was  a  greater  sacrifice  to  him  to  bear  with  what 
looked  like  being  grand  and  set  up,  than  it  would  be 
for  most  persons  to  bear  with  things  that  are  mean. 

But  Farmer  Kemp's  wish  was  always  to  be,  not  to 
seem ;  his  countenance  showed  that.  Every  line  in 
it  told  of  truth.    And  a  handsome  face  it  was,  too  I 

VOL.  I.  M 
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It  struck  me  that  day  particularly  as  we  drew  near, 
and  he  came  to  meet  us  with  his  old-English  greeting, 
putting  all  his  heart  into  the  shake  of  the  hand. 

Being  in  the  open  air  so  much  had  tanned  and  red- 
dened his  complexion,  but  there  was  a  freshness 
about  it  still,  though  he  must  have  been  upwards  of 
sixty.  His  hair  was  quite  white,  and  thin,  and  long, 
which  gave  him  the  look  of  even  an  older  man  than 
he  was ;  but  his  blue  eyes  were  as  bright  as  ever,— -as 
full  of  life  and  eagerness, — and  his  mouth,  though  the 
smile  was  singularly  good-natured,  proved  that  age 
had  not  yet  weakened  his  spirit  of  determination. 
Farmer  Kemp  was  no  waverer  nor  doubter.  He  knew 
what  he  meant  to  do,  and  he  did  it ;  and  even  when 
people  quarrelled  with  him  they  respected  him. 

"  Why,  Mary,  lass,  you  are  come  back  soon  I "  he 
said,  after  he  had  spoken  his  few  kind  words  of  wel- 
come to  me.  ^'  I  thought  you  were  gone  up  to  Dene 
to  be  useful." 

"  Ursie  doesn't  think  there  is  any  way  of  being  use- 
ful just  now,  father,"  said  Mary.  **  Mrs.  Weir  has 
heard  everything,  and  keeps  up  tolerably." 

"You  should  have  gone  in  though,  child  ;  I  would 
have  had  you  see  Mrs.  Mason.  It  will  be  hard  times 
with  Mrs.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent,"  he  added,  turning 
to  me;  "they  are  away  from  their  own  kith  and 
kin,  and  they  are  not  over  friendly  with  the  gentry 
round,  except  it  may  be  with  Mr.  Richardson,  who 
has  a  short  purse,  and  a  small  house,  and  a  large 
family.  K  it  came  to  the  point,  there  might  be  more 
real  help  for  Mrs.  Weir  to  be  had  from  Longside  than 
from  Compton,  only  it  might  not  suit  her  to  see  it." 
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"  Mrs.  Weir  is  not  proud,"  I  said;  **  at  least,  I  don't 
think  so." 

"  Poverty  is  the  touchstone  of  pride,  so  I  have  heard 
say,"  replied  the  Farmer ;  ^  but  come  in,  Ursie,  and 
tell  us  more  about  it.  My  Goodwoman  and  I  have 
been  talking  about  you  this  morning,  thinking  what 
an  upset  there  would  be  for  you  from  all  this." 

^^  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  some  persons  can  take 
thought  for  one,"  I  said ;  and  I  felt  my  eyes  fill  with 
tears.  I  don't  know  what  there  was  in  Farmer 
Kemp's  manner  which  made  me  always  feel  what  a 
happiness  it  would  be  to  have  an  earthly  father. 

"So  you  are  sad,  child,  are  you?"  he  answered. 
"  Cheer  up ;  rain  one  day,  sunshine  the  next.  Come 
in,  and  well  have  it  all  out.  Why,  there's  Roger  off 
with  Mr.  Kichardson !  What  is  that  for  ?  and  we  had 
not  half  settled  our  business." 

"Indeed!"  observed  Mr.  Hervey,  "it  was  all  but 
done  when  Mary  and  I  set  off." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  man,"  said  the  farmer,  quickly, 
"it  wasn't  begun.  Give  me  money  in  hand,  and  bricks, 
and  mortar,  and  I  will  say  something  to  you;  but 
we  have  not  brought  Mr.  Stewart  to  that  point  yet*' 

"  He  promises,"  said  John  Hervey. 

"Promises!  promises!"  Farmer  Kemp  repeated 
the  words  slowly.  "  When  you  have  lived  as  long  as 
I  have,  John,  you  will  learn  how  to  value  promises, 
even  those  of  good  men ;  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Hatton, 
being  one, —  at  least,  as  goodness  is  reckoned  now. 
I  have  been  treated  with  promises  for  the  last  fifteen 
years ;  and  ^hall  I  tell  you  what  I  think  of  them  ? 
h2 
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They  are  uncommonly  like  the  straw  a  day  which 
the  old  woman's  cow  was  fed  upon  till  she  died." 

We  all  laughed ;  but  John  Hervey  said  he  had  a 
better  opinion  of  Mr.  Stewart  than  to  think  he  was 
not  going  to  keep  his  word. 

"  Well !  yes, — well !  he  will  keep  it  in  the  letter,  I 
grant  you.  Whilst  he  has  Mr.  Richardson  to  back  him, 
and  me  knocking  at  his  door,  he  can't  well  do  other- 
wise. But  he  is  not  a  man  to  go  of  his  own  accord 
against  what  he  considers  his  interest.  If  he  was,  he 
wouldn't  have  let  things  come  to  the  pass  they  are. 
He  would  never  have  needed  our  eyes  for  spectacles 
to  help  him  to  see  that  he  can't  make  a  poor,  ignorant 
man  a  Christian  by  forcing  him  to  live  like  a  heathen. 
Why  there  are  cottages  on  the  Hatton  estate  which 
aren't  two  degrees  better  than  my  pig-sty;  and 
there  is  he,  with  his  five  thousand  a  year  crying  out 
about  the  expense  of  rebuilding  them,  and  threatening 
— what  do  you  think  now,  John,  he  threatens  ?  "  and 
Farmer  Kemp  stopped  as  we  were  about  to  enter  the 
house,  and  drew  John  Hervey  aside. 

"  We  had  better  go  in,"  said  Mary  to  me,  in  her 
quiet  voice. 

But  I  was  curious,  and  something  better  than 
curious  —  interested ;  for  I  saw  the  working  of  John 
Hervey's  face,  and  I  knew  that  whatever  Farmer 
Kemp  might  be  telling  him  was  giving  him  pain. 

I  wondered  that.  Mary  seemed  to  care  so  little  for  it. 
She  watched  them  for  an  instant,  and  then  said,  com- 
posedly :  "  Mr.  Stewart  told  father  that  if  Hatton 
was  such  an  expense  to  him,  he  should  sell  it,  and 
he  knew  a  person  willing  to  buy  it.     And  I  can  tell 
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who  that  is,*'  added  Marj,  with  a  little  more  of  life  in 
her  tone ;  "  it's  Captain  Price." 

^^  What  I  he  that  is  to  marry  Jane  Shaw  ?  It  can't 
be,"  I  exclaimed.  ^^  Dene  and  Hatton !  He  would  be 
the  lord  of  the  country," 

"  Father  says  it,"  was  Mary's  reply. 

"And  you  don't  care  about  it?  You  aren't 
worried  about  it  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Mary,  you  are  a 
wonder." 

^'  It  is  not  come  yet,  and  it  mayn't  come  at  all,"  said 
Mary.   "  When  it  does  it  will  be  time  enough  to  fret." 

That  was  very  true ;  but  somehow,  the  words  did  not 
quite  come  home  to  me  just  then,  and  when  I  looked  at 
John  Hervey  again,  I  thought  less  of  Captain  Price, 
and  the  chance  of  his  buying  Hatton,  than  of  what 
John  would  do  if  he  took  to  himself  such  a  quiet  wife. 

"  You  will  stay  now  and  rest^  Ursie,"  said  Mary, 
opening  the  door  for  me.  '^  Mother  is  in  the  kitchen, 
most  likely,  but  she  will  be  glad  to  come  into  the 
parlour  and  see  you." 

Mary  left  me  in  the  passage,  for  I  knew  how  to  find 
my  way  to  the  parlour, —  a  pleasant  little  three-sided 
room,  having  cupboards  all  round  the  walls,  and  a 
cheerful-looking  corner  fireplace.  When  Longside 
was  built,  it  was  intended  for  a  housekeeper's  room. 

Mary  had  much  more  taste  than  William's  wife, 
and  though  the  room  was  not  by  any  means  as  large, 
and  not  half  as  well  furnished,  as  the  great  parlour  at 
Sandcombe,  it  was  much  more  comfortable.  There 
were  flower-pots  in  the  window-seat,  and  flowers  on 
the  table,  and  over  the  mantelpiece :  and  Mary  was 
not,  like  Leah,  ashamed  of  homely  work,  and  so  it 
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was  lying  about  ready  to  be  taken  up ;  whilst  some 
books  near  it  showed  that  there  was  leisure  at  Long- 
side  for  something  besides  mere  drudgery.  One  of 
the  books  was  a  Bible :  I  think  Mrs.  Kemp,  and  Mary, 
and  her  two  little  sisters,  generally  read  together  the 
lesson  for  the  day  in  the  New  Testament,  some  time  in 
the  course  of  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Kemp  came  in  almost  inunediately.  In  her 
way  she  was  as  clever  and  shrewd  as  her  husband, 
and  quite  as  good;  and  as  for  her  kind-heartedness, 
there  was  no  end  to  it.  The  Goodwoman,  as  Farmer 
Kemp  always  called  her,  was  never  known  to  forget  a 
friendly  word  or  a  friendly  thought  for  any  one.  She 
was  always  especially  considerate  for  me.  I  suspect 
she  felt  for  me  because  I  was  an  orphan,  for  she  had 
known  herself  what  it  was  to  be  brought  up  without 
father  or  mother.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  that 
which  made  her  so  careful  about  the  young  girls  who 
came  to  her  as  servants,  or  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  farm-work.  I  have  often  known  people  object 
to  take  girls  who  have  been  at  farm-service,  thinking 
they  might  have  learned  evil  there,  but  it  was  never 
so  with  Mrs.  Kemp's  girls ;  she  made  herself  their 
friend,  and  kept  them  out  of  temptation,  as  she  would 
her  own  daughters,  until  it  began  to  be  considered 
quite  a  recommendation  in  the  neighbourhood  to  have 
worked  at  Longside. 

"  Early,  Ursie,  but  always  welcome,"  was  Mrs. 
Kemp's  greeting,  as  she  smoothed  down  her  white 
apron,  and  pulled  down  and  fastened  the  sleeves  of 
her  dress,  which  she  had  turned  up,  I  suppose,  whilst 
assisting  in  the  kitchen.     What  a  round,   bright- 
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coloured,  good-humoured  face  hers  was !  quite  pretty 
still,  and  almost  young.  I  could  not  help  kissing  her, 
though  kissing  was  not  Tery  much  in  my  way  with 
most  people. 

"  Farmer  and  I  spent  a  good  half-hour,  this  morning, 
talking  about  you  and  things  at  Dene,"  continued 
Mrs.  Kemp,  drawing  her  chair  close  to  mine.  ^  I 
should  have  been  up  myself,  only  I  thought  it  might 
be  taken  for  a  liberty,  as  I  don't  go  there  often ;  so  I 
sent  Mary,  making  sure  she  would  see  Mrs.  Mason,  if 
she  couldn't  get  a  glimpse  of  you.  What  can  we  do 
for  you  now?" 

"  Nothing,"  I  said ;  " nothing  now,  at  least.  Roger 
is  gone  to  talk  to  Mr.  Richardson  about  it  all." 

My  face  must  have  shown  my  feelings, — ^though,  the 
moment  before,  I  had  made  a  strong  resolution  against 
betraying  them. 

**  Ah !  poor  child ;  yes. — Dear  heart !  don't  take  on 
so.  Roger  can't  go  to  a  better  friend.  So  it  is  all  up 
with  you,  is  it ;  and  you  must  leave  Dene  ?  I  thought 
as  much,  poor  child ! — poor  child!  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  can't  say  what  we  must  do,"  I 
exclaimed ;  and  the  sorrow  rose  up  in  my  heart,  like 
a  great  wave  about  to  rush  in  upon  the  shore.  But  it 
broke  inwards,  and  I  was  thankful  for  it. 

"  He  will  find  another  place  ;  you  will  have  a  home 
again  very  soon,"  continued  Mrs.  Kemp.  "  Such  a 
trusty,  worthy  young  man  as  he  is,  and  knowing  so 
much  about  everything!  Not  that  it  will  be  like 
Dene,  where  you  have  lived  so  long." 

"  I  shan't  care  for  anything,"  I  said,  "  as  long  as 
Roger  and  I  are  together."    I  could  not  allude  more 
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clearly  to  the  Canada  project  without  knowing 
whether  Roger  would  like  it. 

But  the  world  always  knows  more  of  one's  affairs 
than  one  suspects;  and  Mrs.  Kemp  jumped  to  my 
meaning  in  an  instant. 

"  Ah !  then  it's  true  !"  she  exclaimed;  "  and  he's 
bent  upon  going  off  by  himself.  But  he  mustn't  do 
it,  Ursie  ;  he  must  think  of  you." 

"  He  does  think  of  me,"  I  answered,  quietly.  "  It  is 
that  which  keeps  him  back  now.  He  is  gone  to  talk 
it  over  with  Mr.  Bichardson." 

"  And  he  will  take  out  a  wife  with  him,  I  suppose," 
continued  Mrs.  Kemp,  thoughtfully ;  "or  he  will  find 
one  there  for  the  asking.  Well!  young  men  must 
settle  themselves." 

My  heart  sank.  Mrs.  Kemp,  with  all  her  sympathy, 
was  like  the  rest  of  the  world ;  she  could  not  enter 
into  griefs  out  of  her  own  line.  A  happy  wife  herself, 
she  was  unable  to  comprehend  that  any  pang  could  be 
caused  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  others  happy  also. 

I  faced  the  subject  boldly,  and,  in  a  proud  tone,  I 
said,  "  K  Roger  wants  to  marry,  and  go  to  Canada, 
he  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  never  be  the  one  to 
stand  in  his  way." 

"  You  might  go  with  him,  whether  he  is  married  or 
not,"  said  Mary. 

Mrs.  Kemp  interposed.  "  No,  Ursie ;  don't  be 
tempted  in  that  way.  When  people  marry,  they  are 
best  left  to  themselves ;  especially  at  the  beginning. 
After  they  have  gone  on  some  time,  and  become  used 
to  each  other's  ways,  and  learnt  all  there  is  to  learn, 
a  sister,  or  an  aunt,  may  fit  in  well  enough,  particu- 
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larly  when  there  are  children,  and  relations  can  make 
themselves  useful.  But  at  first  setting  off,  depend 
upon  it  it's  best  to  give  joung  married  folks  a  push 
into  the  world,  turn  them  round  three  times,  and 
leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  Having  no  one 
else  to  turn  to,  they  are  forced  then  to  keep  close  to 
each  other." 

"  As  if  they  wouldn't  do  it  naturally,"  said  Mary, 
with  a  shy  laugh. 

'<  That  is  as  may  be,"  replied  Mrs.  Kemp,  laughing 
herself;  ^^I  am  not  going  to  let  you  girls  into  those 
secrets.  Only  one  thing  I  will  say  to  you,  that  if  you 
do  get  a  good  husband,  you  will  love  him  better  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  than  at  the  beginning,  let  his 
faults  be  what  they  may." 

Mary  was  silent.  I  felt  that  she  was  probably 
thinking  of  John  Hervey,  and  something  like  a  pang 
of  envy  crossed  me ;  for  I  was  sure  of  him,  at  least, 
that,  know  him  ever  so  long,  one  should  only  learn 
to  honour  him  the  more. 

The  conversation  wandered  to  different  subjects 
after  this.  Mrs.  Kemp  made  me  tell  her  everything 
I  could  about  Mrs.  Weir, — everything,  that  is,  which 
could  be  told  without  betraying  secrets.  I  found  that 
the  state  of  Mr.  Weir's  affairs  had  been  suspected — 
almost  known  for  certain,  indeed — in  the  neighbour- 
hood many  weeks  before ;  and  it  had  been  no  matter  of 
surprise  to  any  one  but  myself  that  Mrs.  Weir  and 
Miss  Milicent  should  come  to  Dene  without  him. 

Many  stories  were  afloat, —  most  of  them  of  a  dis- 
agreeable kind,  —  and  such  as  made  it  doubtful 
whether  he  could  ever  show  his  face  in  England 
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again ;  but  that  which  Mrs.  Kemp,  and  the  farmer 
also  (for  he  came  in  and  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion), took  most  to  heart  was,  the  prospect  of  the 
Dene  estate  falling  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Price. 

Whilst  poor  Mrs.  Weir  lay  on  her  bed,  unable  to 
take  any  thought  for  her  affairs,  the  world  had  ar- 
ranged them  for  her,  and  in  a  very  likely,  sensible 
way,  according  to  its  own  ideas.  Captain  Price  had 
a  good  deal  of  ready  money,  and  he  was  going  to 
marry  Jane  Shaw ;  and  Jane  lived  near  Dene,  and 
Dene  must  be  sold,  or  else  Mrs.  Weir  would  have 
nothing  to  live  upon.  These  facts  were  undeniable ; 
so  the  kind  world  put  them  all  together,  and  settled 
the  business  comfortably ;  and  most  of  our  acquain- 
tances looked  at  Jane  Shaw,  and  thought  she  was 
luckier  than  one  girl  in  a  thousand ;  and  Farmer 
Kemp  and  his  wife  looked  at  Dene,  and  the  tenants 
and  labourers,  and  sighed. 

I  sighed  too,  when  I  heard  Farmer  Kemp  talk  that 
morning.  He  was  a  man  who  could  not  rid  himself 
of  an  idea  when  once  he  was  possessed  of  it,  and  who 
could  scarcely  help  forcing  it,  perhaps,  now  and 
then,  a  little  at  the  wrong  time,  upon  other  people. 
But  being  so  earnest,  he  caught  those  who  otherwise 
might  not  have  listened ;  and  this  morning,  though  I 
came  to  Dene  full  of  my  own  fears  and  Mrs.  Weir's 
sorrows,  I  still  was  carried  away  by  what  he  said,  so 
as  for  a  time  to  be  interested  by  it. 

Of  course  people  who  have  a  hobby  of  any  kind 
try  to  make  you  believe  that  the  one  thing  upon 
which  they  have  set  their  hearts  is  the  remedy  for 
all  evils.    Farmer  Kemp  was  so  bent  upon  his  scheme 
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for  improving  the  labourers'  cottages,  that,  to  hear 
him  talk,  one  might  have  fancied  that  if  poor  people 
had  sufficient  space  for  their  families  to  live  decently, 
there  would  be  no  evil  left  in  the  world. 

But  putting  aside  that  which  I  suppose  is  the  weak 
point  with  us  all,  ho  certainly  did  open  my  eyes  to 
several  things  which  I  had  never  thought  of  before. 
He  made  me  see  how  persons,  brought  up  respectably, 
may  sink  into  actual  vice  from  the  want  of  a  com- 
fortable home ;  how  the  wife  leaves  her  neat  habits, 
and  becomes  slovenly,  because  she  finds  it  useless 
to  try  and  be  tidy,  when  the  wet  comes  in  at  the 
roof,  and  the  floor  is  damp,  and  the  windows  are 
broken,  and  she  cannot  get  them  mended,  and  the 
children  are  sickly  from  cold  and  draughts,  and 
huddled  together  in  one  room,  and  perhaps  three  or 
four  in  one  bed.  And  he  showed  me  also,  how  the 
husband  leaves  his  fire-side,  because  he  finds  no  com- 
fort there,  and  goes  to  the  ale-house,  and  so  takes 
the  first  step  on  the  road  which  is  to  lead  him  and 
his  family  to  ruin  of  body  and  soul ; — and  how  the 
boys,  as  they  grow  up,  are  driven  away  from  home  by 
the  dirt,  and  quarrelling,  and  confusion,  and  lounge 
about  in  the  lanes  with  idle  companions,  and  are  at 
length  led  into  great  sin; — and  how  the  daughters 
grow  bold  and  forward,  from  being  forced  to  live,  as 
it  were,  in  public,  and  so  lose  the  sense  of  all  which 
makes  a  woman  modest  and  respectable,  and  become 
a  disgrace  and  burden  to  their  families.  All  this,  and 
much  more.  Farmer  Kemp  put  before  me, — and  I 
listened,  for  I  could  not  help  it,  though  my  thoughts 
wandered  off  at  times  to  Roger  and  Mr.  Richardson, 
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and  the  conversation  on  which  all  my  plans  in  life 
were  to  depend.  The  subjects  were  not  so  very  far 
apart  as  they  seemed.  If  I  did  not  go  to  Canada  with 
Roger,  I  might  have  to  live  at  Sandcombe  with  William 
and  Leah ;  and  there  were  more  cases  than  Kitty  Hob- 
son's  which  I  felt  sure  would  trouble  me  if  I  was  with 
them.  I  knew  that  William  had  a  good  many  cottages 
in  his  own  hands,  and  that  the  general  opinion  was 
that  he  was  a  hard  man  to  his  labourers.  After  talk- 
ing to  Farmer  Kemp,  it  seemed  more  impossible  than 
ever  to  be  happy  with  him  and  Leah. 

I  dined  at  Longside.  Mrs.  Kemp  would  not  let  me 
go,  and  I  waited,  expecting  Roger  every  minute,  but 
he  did  not  come ;  and  I  made  up  my  mind,  at  last, 
that  he  had  gone  home  over  the  hill,  instead  of  coming 
back  for  me.  As  it  was  by  that  time  nearly  half- 
past  twelve,  and  Mrs.  Kemp  pressed  me  much  to  stay, 
it  seemed  better  that  I  should.  Roger,  I  knew^  would 
eat  his  cold  meat  alone  without  troubling  himself 
about  me,  and  I  must  confess  that  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  me  to  be  with  people  of  my  own  class,  who 
could  understand  and  feel  for  me. 

It  was  a  different  kind  of  comfort  from  that  which 
I  often  felt  in  conversing  with  Mrs.  Weir.  It  gave 
me  a  feeling  of  breathing  fresh  air,  but  it  did  not 
raise  me  up  as  talking  to  Mrs.  Weir  did.  Mrs.  Kemp 
showed  me  how  to  make  use  of  this  world,  Mrs.  Weir 
how  to  despise  it.  Both  were  good  in  their  way ; 
but  Mrs.  Kemp's  lesson  was  the  first  and  easiest,  and 
it  strikes  me  that  it  is  the  one  first  taught  us  by  God. 

We  had  a  little  conversation  about  Kitty  Hobson 
after  dinner,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  Mrs.  Kemp 
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meant  to  give  her  a  trial,  though  Leah  had  cast  her 
off. 

It  had  been  upon  my  mind  that  something  should 
be  done  for  the  girl,  knowing  that  Leah  had  taken 
no  pains  with  her,  and  turned  her  off  without  proper 
warning,  but  I  had  been  too  much  occupied  with  my 
own  troubles  to  form  any  plan  for  her.  Mrs.  Rich- 
ardson, it  appeared,  considered  her  not  by  any  means 
hopeless,  and  had  persuaded  Mrs.  Kemp  to  take  her, 
and  put  her  under  a  steady  dairymaid,  who  would 
see  that  she  did  her  work,  and  keep  her  out  of  harm's 
way.  I  think  having  so  few  poor  people  near  me  to  care 
for  had  made  me  more  particular  about  those  whom 
I  did  at  all  know.  I  never  could  rest  till  I  had  done 
for  them  all  that  seemed  to  lie  in  my  power,  though 
that  was  little  enough.  But,  as  Mrs.  Kemp  said,  "  If 
you  can  only  stop  the  stone  before  it  begins  to  roll 
down,  you  may  keep  it  safe;  when  once  it  has  set 
off,  there  is  no  checking  it."  Kitty  Hobson  might  be 
on  the  brink  of  everything  that  was  bad,  but  it  was 
as  yet  only  on  the  brink.  So  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  she  was  to  be  at  Longside,  and  I  told  Mrs.  Kemp 
that,  if  she  went  on  well,  I  thought  I  had  a  stuff 
gown  I  could  give  her  as  an  encouragement. 

I  felt  better  and  brighter  after  having  settled  this 
little  matter,  —  more  able  to  look  trouble  in  the  face. 
Helping  others  always  gives  one  a  feeling  of  strength ; 
at  least,  I  have  found  it  so. 

I  shrank  less  from  the  mention  of  Canada  when 
Farmer  Kemp  and  John  Hervey  spoke  to  me  about 
it  before  I  went  away.  They  were  very  kind  and 
straightforward,  as  was  their  fashion,  but  both  of  them 
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agreed  in  advising  me  to  stay  at  home.  I  was  sure 
that  John  was  sorry  when  he  said  it,  he  looked  at  me 
so  sorrowfully ;  and  when,  at  length,  1  said  good-bye 
to  them  all,  and  set  off  on  my  way  back  to  Dene,  he 
walked  part  of  the  way  with  me,  and  I  was  able  to 
open  my  heart  to  him,  more  even  than  to  Mrs.  Kemp, 
because  there  were  subjects  connected  with  Dene 
which  he  knew  more  about  than  any  one  else. 

He  was  such  a  bright,  hopeful  person,  that  merely 
talking  to  him  did  me  good.  And  he  had  a  kind 
way  of  turning  his  mind  to  the  things  that  interested 
one,  which  led  one  on  in  spite  of  oneself.  And  then 
he  understood  Roger  so  well,  so  much  better  than 
other  people.  He  knew  all  that  lay  hid  under  that 
rough,  silent  manner  of  his.  When  I  said  that 
Roger's  heart  would  break  if  he  was  left  to  bear 
trouble  by  himself,  he  did  not  laugh  as  some  might 
have  done,  he  only  said  earnestly,  though  cheerfully, 
"  It  won't  do,  Ursie,  to  take  more  care  upon  yourself 
than  God  intends  for  you.  You  may  try  to  keep 
Roger's  heart  from  breaking;  and  whilst  you  are 
doing  that,  you  may  all  the  time  be  breaking  some 
other  person's.  What  is  to  hinder  you  from  running 
away  from  him  some  day,  and  setting  up  a  home  of 
your  own  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  home,"  I  answered,  eagerly.  "  Roger's 
home  is  my  home,  and  it  will  be  mine  always."  I 
believe  I  said  it  all  the  more  eagerly,  because  some- 
thing of  misgiving  lay  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

John  Hervey  laughed  as  he  answered,  "  You  may 
change  your  note  some  day,  Ursie  ;  and,  anyhow,  it 
is  not  wise  to  look  to  that  only,  for  you  know  there 
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are  two  wills  to  the  bargain  you  and  Roger  seem  to 
have  made ;  and  i^  after  all,  he  keeps  to  it,  he  has 
but  to  send  for  you,  and  you  can  go  to  him." 

John  had  a  dreadful  quantity  of  common  sense. 
I  don't  think  when  he  was  a  boy  he  could  ever  have 
cared  for  the  kind  of  reading  which  had  always  been 
such  happiness  to  me.  He  never  indulged  in  notions 
of  what  he  would  do  if  he  was  in  other  circum- 
stances. I  am  sure  he  would  have  thought  me  wild 
if  I  had  told  him  one  quarter  of  the  fancies  and 
wishes  which  had  haunted  me  as  long  as  I  could  re- 
member. It  was  just  the  present  duty  with  him,  and 
nothing  beyond  but  trust.  I  think  that  gave  him  his 
singular  look  of  happiness ;  he  was  never  perplexed 
what  to  do,  because  he  did  what  came,  and  left  the 
consequences.  Sometimes,  when  I  have  looked  upon 
the  light,  rippling  and  dancing  on  the  waves  below 
St.  Anne's  Hill,  I  have  thought  that  it  was  just  like 
John's  sunny  mind,  making  a  clear,  bright  path 
wherever  it  moved. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

When  I  reached  home,  I  found  Mrs.  Weir  awake,  and 
inquiring  for  me.  Seeing  Mr.  Richardson  had  been  a 
great  comfort  to  her ;  but  she  was  still  in  a  maze,  not 
able  to  keep  any  one  plan  or  idea  in  her  head  for  ten  mi- 
nutes together,  except  it  might  be  the  duty  of  joining 
her  husband.  Mr.  Richardson  had  promised  to  T^ite 
and  make  inquiry  about  him  for  her,  and  this  was 
the  point  to  which  she  turned  continually.  As  to 
taking  any  steps  for  removing  from  Dene  at  present, 
it  seemed  to  her  an  utter  impossibility.  Servants, 
and  carriages,  and  horses,  must  all  be  kept ;  no  one 
could  tell  why,  except  that  it  must  be  found  out  first 
where  Mr.  Weir  was. 

I  am  afraid,  poor  lady!  she  tried  me  a  little.  I 
was  young,  with  a  clear  head,  and  strong  nerves, 
and  a  good  constitution,  and  I  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  enter  into  such  an  anxious,  undecided  mind, 
burdened  and  shattered  as  it  was  by  long  sorrow ; 
and  I  was  Sfslfish,  too,  for  I  was  very  unhappy,  and 
never  could  endure  suspense,  and  I  felt,  though  I 
did  not  choose  to  own  it  to  myself,  that  my  plans 
might  possibly  be  determined  by  those  of  Mrs.  Weir. 
It  was  so  strange  to  me  to  see  her  sitting  in  her 
drawing-room,  with  all  her  little  comforts  and  pretty 
things   about  her,   and  working  just  as  usual,  not 
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seeming  to  know  how  many  important  things  were 
to  be  discussed  and  arranged.  I  could  almost  have 
thought  she  did  not  fully  know  what  had  happened, 
only  that  her  eyes  were  so  weak  and  red;  and  every 
now  and  then  she  would  lay  down  her  work  and  fold 
her  hands  together,  and  I  saw  her  lips  move,  and 
knew  that  the  grief  was  so  keen  that  it  could  only  be 
soothed  by  prayer. 

Active  and  sharp-sighted  as  people  called  me,  1  had 
a  great  deal  to  learn  from  Mrs.  Weir. 

I  spent  but  a  few  minutes  with  her,  for  it  had  been 
an  idle  day  with  me,  and  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  at 
the  cottage ;  yet,  as  I  left  the  house,  a  sudden  im- 
pulse seized  me  to  run  up,  just  for  two  minutes,  to  the 
seat  upon  the  bank,  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  from 
the  down.  I  went  by  the  back  of  the  house,  instead 
of  by  the  garden,  for  I  wished  to  avoid  being  seen ; 
but  I  was  not  able  to  escape  Miss  Milicent's  watchful 
eye,  and  I  had  scarcely  reached  the  little  gate  opening 
from  the  road  into  the  shrubbery  before  she  joined  me. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Ursie  Grant?  I 
thought  I  should  find  you  at  home.  You  have  not 
been  at  home  all  day." 

"No,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said;  "I  had  business 
away."  I  am  afraid  I  had  always  some  pleasure  in 
baffling  her. 

"  I  have  been  wanting  you ;  I  have  a  great  many 
things  to  say  to  you.     Are  you  going  in  now  ?  " 

I  replied,  that  I  should  be  in  a  few  minutes,  and, 
turning  aside  from  the  shrubbery,  I  walked  some 
paces  on,  as  though  I  wished  to  go  out  upon  the 
down. 
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"If  you  are  going  to  walk,  I  will  come  with  you,'* 
pursued  Miss  Milicent. 

"  I  would  not  give  you  that  trouble,"  I  replied ;  for 
I  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  being  rid  of  her.  "  If 
you  please,  I  will  go  back  with  you  to  the  house." 

"  But  you  had  business  up  here,"  she  said,  scanning 
my  face  carefully.  "  You  were  looking  for  some  one, 
or  waiting  for  some  one." 

"  I  was  going  to  sit  by  myself,  and  think  a  little," 
I  said,  quietly.  Such  a  strange,  doubting  look  she 
gave  me!  And  then  she  said,  as  though  she  was 
determined  to  test  me,  **  If  it  is  your  brother  you 
are  watching  for,  Ursie  Grant,  you  will  most  likely 
find  him  at  home.  He  came  back  from  Compton, 
under  the  down,  by  the  gamekeeper's  cottage." 

"  I  was  not  watching  for  any  one.  Miss  Milicent," 
was  my  answer  i  '4t  was  as  I  said;  I  was  going  to  sit 
by  myself." 

I  am  afraid  that  was  rather  a  rude  speech ;  but 
she  aggravated  me  uncommonly,  and  I  had  not 
enough  religion  at  that  time  to  enable  me  to  keep 
my  passionate  temper  under  proper  control. 

"  It  won't  hurt  you  to  go  back  and  talk  over  some 
matters  with  me,"  said  Miss  Milicent,  decidedly ;  '^  and 
if  Roger  Grant  is  in,  he  can  come  and  talk  too." 

"  Roger  is  very  busy.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  replied : 
"if  there  is  anything  particular  to  be  said,  you 
had  best,  please,  tell  it  to  me,  and  I  >vill  repeat  it  to 
him." 

She  stood  still  for  a  moment,  putting  her  hand  in 
the  pocket  of  her  black  jacket.  A  change  came  over 
her  face, —  I  noticed  it  though  she  turned  aside,—  a 
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flush  was  upon  her  cheek,  and  a  mist  seemed  to  rest 
upon  her  eyes.  They  were  not  fierce  eyes  then ;  there 
was  a  world  of  feeling  in  them,  struggling,  as  it 
seemed,  to  have  vent.  But  she  kept  an  iron  rule  over 
herself,  as  she  did  over  others,  and,  whatever  there 
Blight  have  been  working  within,  she  prevented  it 
from  coming  forth  in  her  voice,  as  she  laid  her  strong 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  and  said,  "  You  will  be  leaving 
Dene  soon,  Ursie  Grant ;  we  shall  not  have  need  of 
you  nor  of  Roger." 

My  spirit  was  up  then,  I  confess,  and  I  said,  *'  We 
are  ready  to  go,  Miss  Milicent ;  Roger  has  other 
work  looked  out  for  him,  and  I  came  here  only  for 
him." 

Others  might  well  have  been  angry  at  my  manner, 
but  I  doubt  if  Miss  Milicent  even  remarked  it.  She 
went  on^  in  her  own  way, "  You  will  be  finding  other 
friends,  and  you  are  a  stirring  woman,  Ursie,  so  you 
won't  have  much  time  to  think  about  Dene." 

"  I  shall  think  about  it,  MissMiKcent,"  I  answered. 
"  I  have  been  very  happy  here,  and  Mrs.  Weir  has 
been  very  kind." 

"And  I  have  been  very  cross,"  she  said,  bluntly; 
and  then  she  stopped.  ''But  it  is  no  use  to  talk 
of  that.  If  I  was  cross  without  cause,  I  am  very 
sorry  now ;  and  if  I  had  cause,  I  will  try  to  be  sorry 
when  I  can  think  it  over." 

I  believe  I  smiled ;  it  was  such  a  very  odd  way  of 
being  penitent.  She  went  on,  "I  didn't  come  to 
you  to  talk  about  that  so  much,  but  I  would  just  ask 
the  question  at  once, —  are  you  thinking  of  going 
with  Roger  wherever  he  goes  ?  " 
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" I  can't  say,"  was  my  reply;  " it  is  all  uncertain* 

'^  But  you  must  make  up  your  mind  before  long ; 
and  what  will  you  do  till  it  is  settled  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  thought  about  it,  Miss  Milicent.  I 
can't  settle  things  in  such  a  hurry." 

"Then  it  is  a  pity  you  didn't  live  before  the 
Deluge,"  she  replied.  "Life  isn't  long  enough  for 
people  who  think  so  much  before  they  know  which 
foot  to  put  foremost.  I  have  settled  all  my  matters, 
and  my  mother's  too,  since  breakfast." 

"  They  may  be  easier  than  mine,"  I  said,  "  and 
you  have  no  one  but  yourself  and  Mrs.  Weir  to  con- 
sult." 

What  a  foolish  speech  it  was !  It  must  have  seemed 
as  though  I  alluded  to  Mr.  Weir's  absence ;  but  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  I  often  find  that  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  ought  not  to  say,  I  am  sure  to  say  it. 

Miss  Milicent  stamped  her  foot  upon  the  ground 
and  bit  her  lip,  but  the  next  moment  she  was  looking 
me  full  in  the  face ;  and  speaking  almost  angrily,  she 
said,  "If  you  haven't  any  other  place  to  stay  at, 
Ursie  Grant,  there  is  a  home  for  you  at  Dene  whilst 
we  are  here,  which  won't  be  many  weeks ;  and  when 
we  go  to  Compton,  which  Mr.  Richardson  and  I  think 
is  best,  you  can  come  too,  and  I  think  you  may  be 
some  good  to  my  mother,  if  you  will."  The  last  words 
escaped  as  though  against  her  inclination. 

"  Thank  you.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  replied.  But  I 
couldn't  say  more,  for  I  scarcely  understood  what  she 
meant. 

She  twisted  a  large  gold  ring,  which  she  wore  on 
her  middle  finger,  round  and  round,  as  she  always  did 
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when  she  was  put  out  Neither  of  us  said  more 
for  some  seconds. 

"  *  Thank  you,'  means  you  won't  stay,"  said  Miss 
Milicent  at  last. 

"  It  means  I  must  do  whatever  duty  comes  before 
me,"  I  replied. 

"  Well !  but  if  it  is  a  duty  to  help  my  mother?  It 
may  be." 

"  I  would  help  Mrs.  Weir  willingly,  if  I  could,"  I 
replied ;  "  but  she  is  not  my  first  claim." 

^'  She  is  no  claim  at  all,"  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent ) 
and  her  face  became  crimson,  and  then  all  colour  left 
it,  and  it  grew,  not  pale,  but  a  kind  of  blueish  yellow. 
She  sat  down  upon  the  bench. 

"  You  aren't  well,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  drawing 
near. 

She  motioned  me  from  her,  turned  away  her  head, 
and  almost  to  my  terror  I  heard,  as  she  buried  her  face 
in  her  hands,  something  like  a  groan. 

My  thought  was  to  go  away.  She  was  one  who 
would  never  forget  having  been  seen  to  be  weak  and 
foolish.  But  I  need  not  have  been  a&aid.  She  rose 
up  again  quite  calm,  and  said,  more  gently,  **  It  is 
not  my  mother's  wish,  nor  mine,  Ursie,  to  interfere 
with  any  claims ;  but  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and 
a  good  head  wanted,  and  my  mother  has  been  used  to 
trust  to  you  ;  and  it  seemed  that,  just  for  a  while,  till 
you  had  another  house  over  your  head,  you  might 
have  been  willing  to  stay  on,  and  see  how  things  are 
going  J  and  so  I  said  it ; — ^but  if  you  have  other  claims, 
don't  think  of  it.  We  shall  do ',  we  shall  get  on  quite 
welL    Don't  think  of  it ;"  and  she  waved  her  hand^ 
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as  I  was  about  to  speak,  and  moved  towards  the 
shmbbery  gate. 

How  proud  she  was ! — but  how  proud  I  was,  too ! 
Mj  conscience  gave  me  such  a  pang,  I  couldn't  bear 
it.  I  caught  hold  of  her  dress,  and  said,  ^^  Staj,  Miss 
Milicent ;  don't  let  us  part  this  way.  I  have  chums, 
but  not  just  now.     I  could  stay,  if  it  were  any  good ; 

for  Mrs.  Weir "  and  the  thought  of  her  sorrow 

came  over  me,  and  my  voice  trembled. 

"You  would  be  cared  for,"  she  said,  not  letting 
herself  be  moved. 

"  Yes ;  Mrs.  Weir  cares  for  every  one,"  I  said. 

"  And  you  would  have  board,  and  lodging,  and 

"  It  is  all  I  want,"  I  exclaimed,  hastily. 

"  And  Fanny  is  to  stay,  to  cook,  and  do  the  work; 
and  you  would  have  Mrs.  Mason's  rooms  for  the  time," 
continued  Miss  Milicent 

"  Yes,  yes,  indeed ;  I  know  it  would  be  all  very 
comfortable." 

"  And  you  could  go  on  with  your  work.  Nobody 
would  ask  anything  of  you,— only  if  now  and  then 
you  had  a  fancy  to  look  in  upon  my  mother ; — but  we 
wouldn't  interfere.  We  would  have  you  think  of 
your  own  claims.  And  if  we  move  to  Compton,  there 
would  be  only  a  very  small  room ;  it  mightn't  be 
comfortable.  We  had  rather  you  should  go  just  your 
own  way." 

But  as  Miss  Milicent  spoke,  I  saw  by  her  restless 
eye  that  her  whole  heart  was  set  upon  the  plan. 

I  felt  it  best  to  cut  the  matter  short.  I  don't  think 
J  was  gracious ;  though  I  wished  to  he.    "  It's  best 
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to  take  one  step  at  a  time  in  such  matters,  Miss  Mill* 
cent,"  I  said.  "  We  won't  settle  anything  about 
Compton  now.  There  is  no  knowing  what  may 
happen.  Roger  may  be  off  to  a  new  home,  and  wish 
me  to  go  with  him ;  so  it  would  not  do  to  make  an 
engagement.  But  as  for  staying,  Twill  do  my  utmost 
for  the  time  being  to  help  set  matters  right  here,  and 
work  for  Mrs.  Weir  in  any  way  she  wishes  it ;  and 
food  and  lodging  will  be  quite  an  equivalent." 

Her  face  changed.  **  That  is  as  you  think,  not  as  I 
think,"  she  said ;  and  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me. 

I  took  hold  of  it  Her  large,  strong  fingers  held 
mine  quite  in  a  gripe.  We  gave  each  other  a  hearty 
shake.  "  You  will  do  my  mother  good,  Ursie  Grant," 
she  said. 

"  Then  I  shall  do  myself  good,  and  make  myself 
happy,"  I  said,  earnestly ;  "  for  there  is  no  one  I  would 
serve  sooner  than  Mrs.  Weir."    And  so  we  parted. 

I  had  settled  upon  the  next  step.  I  did  not  repent 
it,  even  when  I  thought  the  matter  over  quietly  by 
myself.  After  all,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  self- 
pleasing  in  that  notion  of  mine,  that  I  could  never 
be  away  from  Roger.  Whatever  the  end  of  it  all 
might  be,  he  would  manage  very  well  without  me  for 
a  time*  William  would  give  him  a  home  at  Sand- 
combe,  and  Leah  was  less  likely  to  complain  if  she  had 
only  one  of  us  quartered  upon  her.  And  I  had  de- 
cided, without  any  arguing  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  consulting  my  own  wishes.  I  had  determined  to 
do  just  the  thing  put  before  me  as  a  duty,  and  not 
think  of  consequences ;  and  I  was  beginning  to  learn 
—what  I  have  since  been  taught  thoroughly  by  long 
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dxperience  — that  when  a  person  is  in  a  puzzle,  being 
come  to  a  point  in  life  where  many  roads  meet,  and 
there  is  no  sign-post,  there  is  no  greater  mistake  than 
to  try  and  direct  yourself  by  your  reason.  It  won't 
help  you  at  all ;  for  ten  to  one  but  it  is  biassed  by  in* 
clination.  Neither  are  friends  very  likely  to  help ;  for 
they  can,  for  the  most,  only  decide  according  to  what 
you  tell  them.  The  first  little  sign  of  duty  that  comes, 
if  it  is  only  in  the  way  of  setting  your  house  to  rights, 
or  casting  up  your  accounts,  is  the  sign-post  set  up  by 
God's  Providence ;  and  when  that  is  done.  He  will  be 
sure  to  open  the  way  wider,  if  you  have  only  patience 
to  wait.  But  we  are  all  apt  to  overlook  the  little 
duty,  and  think  we  will  attend  to  it  when  we  have 
settled  the  great  one  ;  and  so  we  set  out  on  the  wrong 
iroad,  perhaps  never  to  regain  the  right  one.  I  might 
have  argued  with  myself  for  hours  whether  it  was 
best  to  stay  at  Dene  or  go  wherever  Roger  went,  and 
not  have  come  to  a  conclusion ;  or,  if  I  had,  I  should 
not  have  been  satisfied  that  I  had  decided  rightly. 
But  Miss  Milicent's  offer,  and  the  knowledge  that  I 
might  help  Mrs.  Weir,  seemed  to  me  to  be  God's  sign- 
post, and  I  was  thankful  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  follow  it, 

I  bustled  about  all  the  afternoon,  trying  to  prevent 
myself  from  over-thinking;  but  there  was  no  heart  in 
what  I  did,  for  was  not  everything  to  be  upset  and 
undone  before  long  ?  About  five  o'clock  I  laid  out 
the  tea-things,  expecting  Roger  to  come  in,  and  I 
took  a  pleasure,  though  it  made  my  heart  ache  all  the 
while,  in  putting  some  stocks,  and  sweet-briar,  and  a 
rose  or  two  in  a  flower-jar  which  Jessie  Lee  had 
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given  me  about  a  fortxUght  before.  I  thought 
whether  such  flowers  grew  in  Canada,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  I  could  scarcely  live  without  something 
bright  and  sunshiny ;  but  I  turned  away  from  the 
subject^  and  ran  across  to  the  house  for  a  minute,  to 
ask  for  Mrs.  Weir,  and  see  if  there  was  anything  I 
could  do  for  her.  Mrs.  Hason  was  making  her  a  cup 
of  coffee ;  so  I  took  it  up,  and  we  had  a  few  minutes' 
conversation, — ^not  about  anything  particular,  but  there 
was  somethiDg  in  her  way  of  speaking  which  made 
me  feel  how  glad  she  was  to  have  me  about  her, 
and  I  went  back  comforted. 

Boger  was  coming  down  the  hill  on  horseback  as 
I  left  the  house ;  the  horse  was  quite  hot,  so  I  knew 
he  had  been  riding  fast,  not  to  be  late  for  tea.  He 
called  out  to  me  directly*  to  say  he  was  sorry. he  had 
kept  me  waiting ;  and  then  he  jumped  off,  and  led 
his  horse  away  to  the  stable.  I  did  not  go  after  him, 
for  I  was  ashamed  of  my  impatience  ;  and  besides, 
Roger  never  liked  to  be  made  to  tell  things  before  his 
own  time, — ^very  few  men  do.  Presently  he  came  in, 
looking  very  warm,  and  pushing  his  hair  off  his  fore- 
head. He  sat  down  just  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
jumped  up,  and  said  he  should  go  into  the  back 
kitchen  and  wash  his  hands ;  he  was  not  fit  to  sit 
down  to  tea.  I  let  him  go,  but  it  seemed  a  terribly 
long  time  before  he  came  back.  He  drew  a  chair  to 
the  table,  and  began  cutting  some  bread.  I  gave  him 
his  cup  of  tea,  but  it  didn't  please  him,  and  he  took 
up  the  milk-jug,  and  poured  out  an  ocean  of  milk, 
only  slowly,  almost  drop  by  drop,  looking  at  it  in- 
tently all  the  while. 
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I  could  bear  it  no  longer.     "  Well !  *'  I  said. 

"Well!  Trot." 

He  smiled  so  pleasantly,  I  could  almost  have  be- 
lieved it  was  a  dream  that  trouble  was  at  hand. 

*^  Come  out  to  Canada  to  see  me  this  tim6  next 
year,  Trot  ?  " 

"  Then  it's  settled,*'  I  said. 

«  Yes,  settled." 

I  must  have  cut  my  piece  of  bread  into  twenty 
bits  before  I  tried  to  speak  again.  Roger  laid 
down  his  knife,  and  stretched  his  hand  across  the 
table. 

*'  Shake  hands,  little  woman  ;  we  will  have  merry 
days  yet,  please  God." 

"Merry  days  for  you,  perhaps,"  I  exclaimed, 
bitterly.     «  You  are  a  man,  and  you  like  change." 

"  I  like  doing  what  comes  to  me  as  right,"  he  said^ 
gravely ;  "  and  so  do  you,  Trot,  when  you  let  yourself 
think.  I  have  talked  it  all  over  with  Mr.  Bichardson. 
He  has  known  other  men  go  out,  and  do  well ;  and 
he  thinks  I  have  a  better  chance  than  most.  I  have 
a  fair  sum  to  begin  with,  and  it  will  go  farther  there 
than  here." 

"  And  so  you  are  all  for  making  money,"  I  said. 
"  That  was  never  your  line  before,  Roger." 

He  was  very  patient  with  me.  He  saw  that  sorrow 
made  me  perverse. 

"  Well !  yes,"  he  said,  and  he  laughed ;  "  I  am  all 
for  making  money, — ^not  for  money's  sake,  but  for 
money's  worth, — ^that  I  may  be  of  use  in  the  world, 
and  do  a  few  things  I  have  a  fancy  for.  When  your 
wedding-day  comes,  Ursie,  you  shall  have  no  cause  to 
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complain,  because  jour  brother  Roger  set  out;  in  life 
with  a  wish  to  make  money." 

That  was  too  much  for  me.  I  jumped  up  and 
kissed  him,  and  then  I  rushed  away  to  the  window. 

When  I  came  back,  we  were  able  to  discuss  matters 
quietly.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Richardson  had  en- 
tered into  the  business  very  kindly,  and  had  given 
him  a  good  deal  of  information,  having  some  relations 
in  Canada.  He  had  lent  him  a  book,  too,  which 
would  help  him  in  some  ways ;  but  the  thing  he  most 
advised  was  that  Roger  should  go  up  to  London,  to 
consult  with  a  person  whom  Mr.  Richardson  knew, 
who  had  been  himself  in  Canada,  and  had  made 
money  there.  What  was  even  more  to  the  point,  Mr. 
Richardson  had  advised  Roger  not  to  be  too  shy  of 
aisking  William  for  any  money  he  might  want.  It 
might  cause  him  a  little  trouble  to  raise  it,  but  it  was 
Roger's  right,  and  if  he  gave  up  a  good  prospect  of 
doing  well  merely  from  over-scrupulousness,  the 
time  would  come  when  both  he  and  William  would 
repent  it.  This  advice  had  helped  Roger  a  good 
deal^  I  could  see. 

"  A  second  conscience  is  a  great  help,  Ursie,"  he 
observed  to  me,  as  he  finished  what  he  had  to  say  of 
his  visit.  "  I  had  a  fear  of  being  hard,  and  selfish, 
and  pressing  my  own  wishes  against  William's.  But 
I  suppose  Mr.  Richardson  may  be  right.  To  be  just 
to  oneself  may  be  the  first  step  towards  being  just  to 
others.  Only  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  justice 
ends  and  selfishness  begins." 

"  It  can't  be  with  you,  Roger,"  I  said  5  "  you  have 
not  a  grain  of  selfishness  in  you." 
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"  Not  so  sure  of  that,  Urdie,"  he  said*  "  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson gave  me  a  hint  this  afternoon.  He  told  me  I 
was  too  fond  of  seeing  every  one  happy  about  me  ; 
and  so  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  give  pain,  even 
when  it  was  needful:  and  after  all,  that  is  only  an- 
other kind  of  selfishness." 

.  "That  was  when  you  were  talking  of  me,"   I 
said. 

"  Partly  of  you,  partly  of  William  and  LeaL  They 
will  be  sadly  put  out ! " 

"And  what  shall  I  be?" 

He  came  round  to  me  and  patted  me  on  the 
shoulder.  "A  stout-hearted  woman,  who  will  bear 
whatever  comes,  and  be  patient." 

"  Then  Mr.  Richardson  says  I  am  not  to  go  ?  " 

"Not  for  a  year ;  you  will  come  then,  if  all  goes  well, 
and  I  determine  to  settle  there.  But  Mr.  Richardson 
advises  me  not  to  be  hasty.  He  thinks  his  friend  in 
London  might  put  me  in  the  way  of  finding  some  one 
who  would  let  me  join  with  him  in  managing  and 
working  for  a  year,  and  so  give  me  time  to  look  about 
me.  He  says,  what  is  very  true,  that  to  leave  one's 
country  and  one's  relations  in  a  hurry,  may  be  a  thing 
to  be  repented  of  all  one's  life.  If  I  do  stay,  I  must 
send  for  you :  and  there  are  plenty  of  people  coming 
out  continually,  who  will  take  care  of  you  on  the 
voyage ;  and  I  can  easily  run  down  and  meet  you 
wherever  you  land." 

I  was  silent. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?  "  asked  Roger. 

"  Why,  that  you  are  a  man,  Roger,  and  are  turn- 
ing round  to  a  new  life,   and  liking  it ;   and  not 
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knowing  in  the  least  what  I  shall  feel  the  long  year 
when  you  are  gone, —  all  by  myself, —  no  home." 

**  Sandcombe,"  he  said  ;  —  but  his  voice  was  low, 
almost  as  though  he  was  ashamed  of  saying  it. 

"And  you  would  like  Sandcombe,  yourself?"  I 
said,  reproachfully. 

He  thought  for  a  moment, — I  saw  he  was  annoyed. 
But  the  cloud  passed  over ;  and  he  answered  with 
such  a  kind,  honest  look, —  I  never  saw  the  same  in 
any  one  else, — "  No,  I  should  not  like  it,  Trot ;  and  it 
is  much  harder  for  you  to  stay  than  for  me  to  go. 
But  there  will  be  an  end."    • 

"  God  grant  it ! "  I  said ;  "  but  it  mayn't  be  the  end 
we  are  looking  for." 

"  It  will  be  God's  end,  any  how,"  he  replied. 

He  walked  across  the  room  to  a  table  which  stood 
in  the  corner,  by  the  dresser ;  —  my  mother's  Bible 
always  lay  upon  it ;  the  old  Bible  out  of  which  he 
showed  me  the  pictures  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
I  was  a  little  girl.  He  turned  to  the  parting  of  David 
and  Jonathan ;  it  was  a  favourite  chapter  of  his. 
"  Look  here,  Ursie,"  he  said,  as  he  brought  the  book 
to  me  and  pointed  to  the  last  verses  ;  "  other  people 
before  us  have  had  to  part.  Just  read  me  the  verses ; 
I  like  them  best  in  your  voice."  And  I  read :  "  And 
as  soon  as  the  lad  was  gone,  David  arose  out  of 
a  place  towards  the  south,  and  fell  on  his  face  to  the 
ground,  and  bowed  himself  three  times:  and  they 
kissed  one  another,  and  wept  one  with  another,  until 
David  exceeded,  and  Jonathan  said  to  David :  Go 
in  peace,  forasmuch  as  we  have  sworn  both  of 
us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  saying :  The  Lord  be 
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between  me  atid  thee,  and  between  my  seed  and  tbj 
seed  for  ever.  And  he  arose  and  departed;  and 
Jonathan  went  into  the  city." 

I  could  not  talk  any  more  of  business  after  that ; 
but  I  went  up  to  my  own  room  and  prayed,  and  had 
a  good  cry. 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 

The  next  two  months  were  a  perfect  whirl.  As  fast 
as  anything  was  settled,  it  seemed  to  be  unsettled ; 
and  every  one's  plans  seemed  to  interfere  with  those 
of  another.  Day  after  day,  Roger  arranged  to  go  to 
London,  and  see  the  Canadian  gentleman,  Mr.  Green, 
who  was  Mr.  Richardson's  friend ;  but  as  surely  as 
he  had  decided  to  go,  so  surely  something  happened 
to  prevent  him.  And  all  this  time  he  was  working 
at  William  to  get  the  money-matter  settled;  and 
William  was  hanging  back  and  raising  difficulties. 
At  last,  when  it  seemed  the  matter  would  never  come 
to  an  end,  Farmer  Kemp  offered  to  let  William  have 
the  money,  if  he  would  give  him  the  same  interest 
and  the  same  security  which  had  satisfied  Roger; 
and  then  there  really  was  no  longer  any  reasonable 
excuse.  I  am  sure  Farmer  Kemp  did  it  out  of  mere 
love  to  Roger ;  for  he  and  William  were  not  even  as 
much  friends  as  they  used  to  be.  The  fret  about  the 
cottages  was  always  going  on ;  and  Leah  made  mat- 
ters worse,  for  she  was  angry  because  Mrs.  Richardson 
and  Mrs.  Kemp  had  taken  up  Kitty  Hobson.  I  did  not 
trouble  myself  much  about  Kitty,  nor  about  any  one 
just  then,  except  Roger  and  Mrs.  Weir.  When  I  was 
not  thinking  of  one,  I  was  of  the  other.  Roger  approved 
of  my  plan  of  staying  at  Dene  as  long  as  I  could,  but 
how  long  that  would  be  was  a  very  doubtful  matter. 
There  was  a  report  that  Mr.  Weir  was  in  France ; 
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and  then  Mrs.  Weir  was  wild  to  go  to  him ;  but  the 
next  day  it  was  contradicted.  A  week  afterwards, 
some  one  declared  he  had  been  heard  of  in  America, 
and  the  week  after  that  it  was  France  again  ;  always 
something  new,  and  always  something  uncertain; 
—  and  at  last,  Mr.  Richardson  and  Miss  Milicent  con- 
sulted together,  and  agreed  that  the  only  thing  to 
keep  Mrs.  Weir  quiet  was  to  put  out  of  her  head 
entirely  the  notion  of  going  to  her  husband.  Till 
that  was  done,  there  would  be  no  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion about  anything  else. 

Dene,  as  I  think  I  have  said,  was  Mrs.  Weirds  own 
property,  settled  upon  her  so  that  the  creditors 
could  not  touch  it ;  but  it  was  not  a  place  she  could 
live  at,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  sell 
it.  A  good  thing  it  was,  so  every  one  said,  that  there 
was  some  one  at  hand  ready  to  buy  it.  Captain 
Price  came  forward  from  the  first,  with  a  good  offer 
for  the  house  and  grounds,  not  the  whole  estate,  he 
was  by  no  means  rich  enough  to  buy  that,  for  his  for- 
tune had  been  very  much  overrated.  The  lawyers 
talked  of  trying  to  obtain  more  by  an  auction  in 
London,  but  Mrs.  Weir's  trustees  would  not  consent 
It  would  bring  additional  expenses,  and  afiber  all  they 
could  not  expect  more  than  the  fair  sum  which  Captain 
Price  was  willing  to  give.  The  interest  of  this,  and 
a  little  money  belonging  to  Miss  Milicent,  which  had 
been  left  her  by  her  grandmother,  would,  it  was 
hoped,  enable  them  to  live  with  tolerable  comfort. 

Mrs.  Weir  was  as  passive  as  a  child  all  the  time 
the  discussions  were  going  on.  I  think  it  provoked 
Miss  Milicent.     She  once  said  to  me  that  she  thought 
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it  quite  wicked  to  take  everything  for  granted  in  that 
way.  How  did  her  mother  know  she  had  a  penny  ? 
she  never  took  the  trouble  to  ask.  It  was  very  true 
that  God  fed  the  sparrows,  but  if  the  sparrows  didn't 
open  their  mouths,  no  food  would  ever  get  down  their 
throats. 

There  was  some  truth  in  this,  and  I  thought  I  would 
try  and  rouse  Mrs.  Weir  a  little,  when  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. And  that  came  soon  enough ;  Farmer  Kemp's 
offer  was  accepted,  and  Roger  was  to  go  up  to  London 
early  the  next  week  to  see  Mr.  Green ;  and  then  Miss 
Milicent  proposed  that  I  should  go  over  to  the  house 
and  stay  there.  One  reason  was  because  I  might  not 
like  sleeping  at  the  cottage  alone,  and  another  because 
Mrs.  Mason  was  going  away, — a  source  of  greater  re- 
gret to  me  I  think  than  to  Miss  Milicent.  I  liked  Mrs. 
Mason  very  much,  and  never  forgot  the  first  evening  of 
my  coming  to  Dene,  and  how  kind  she  was,  and  the  tea 
Eoger  and  I  had  with  her.  We  had  been  good  friends 
from  that  day,  and  I  owed  a  great  deal  to  her,  and  I 
hope  I  was  grateful,  though  I  was  not  what  might 
b&  called  fond  of  her.  She  was  strict,  and  had  not 
much  warmth  at  the  bottom,  though  a  great  deal  of 
kindliness  at  the  top.  I  did  all  I  could  for  her  by 
helping  to  pack  her  boxes,  and  trpng  to  under- 
stand about  the  accounts  and  other  things  which  she 
had  left  not  quite  settled,  and  on  Saturday  morning 
I  said  good-bye  to  her,  and  she  went  off  in  Farmer 
Kemp's  light  cart,  which  was  to  take  her  to  Hove ; 
from  thence  I  think  she  was  going  to  London,  to 
be  housekeeper  in  some  great  family.     It  was  the 
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first  departure,  and  it  made  the  place  seem  very 
lonely. 

I  don't  like  now  to  recall  the  last  Sunday  with  Soger 
at  Dene.  Some  troubles  there  are  in  life  which  it  is 
rather  pleasant  to  look  back  upon,  one  feels  so  glad  to 
have  escaped  from  them.  But  there  are  others  which 
arouse  a  feeling  of  pity  for  oneself,  such  as  one  might 
have  for  another.  I  remember  having  read  a  story 
of  a  lady  who  cried  over  her  own  funeral,  and  really 
I  could  almost  cry  over  my  moumfulness  on  that 
Sunday.  There  was  the  last  walk  to  Compton 
Church  over  the  down,  and  the  meeting  with  William 
and  Leah,  and  the  busy  gossip  of  the  neighbours,  who 
came  up  and  talked  to  us  after  the  service,  as  if  it 
was  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world  that  was  going 
to  happen  to  us.  And  then  William  would  make 
us  go  back  with  him  to  Sandcombe  and  dine,  and 
kept  us  so  long  there,  that  we  were  late  at  Church  in 
the  afternoon,  and  I  felt  that  Boger  was  fretted 
with  himself  for  giving  in.  But  we  had  a  quiet  time 
afterwards,  and  a  comforting  talk  as  we  walked  back 
to  Dene,  when  it  was  growing  cooler,  and  there  was 
a  breeze  on  the  hill  just  enough  to  give  motion  to  the 
light  fern-leaves  and  the  crimson  foxglove-bells,  and 
to  lift  up  the  hot  mist  which  had  been  hanging  all  day 
over  the  sea,  and  show  the  sparkle  of  the  waves  in  the 
bay,  and  beneath  the  white  cliffs. 

They  are  there  still, — the  ferns  and  the  foxgloves  on 
the  green  hill,  the  white  cliffs,  the  broad  blue  sea,^— but 
they  have  never  looked  to  me  since  as  they  did  on  that 
evening. 
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The  peacock  screamed  as  we  entered  the  Dene 
shrubbery.  I  should  n  ot  have  remembered  it^  but  that 
it  made  me  sillj,  for  I  burst  into  tears,  and  Roger, 
seeing  Miss  Milicent  in  the  road,  told  me  to  leave  him, 
and  turn  into  the  walks  in  the  plantation,  under  the 
hill,  till  I  could  get  right  again.  I  did  not  go  far 
away,  but  remained  watching  him  through  the  trees, 
and  when  Miss  Milicent  was  gone,  I  ran  home  as 
quickly  as  I  could. 

There  was  little  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  Roger's  journey,  so  we  had  a  nice  long  even- 
ing together,  talking  a  good  deal  more  of  things  past 
than  of  things  to  come.  We  neither  of  us  liked  to  dwell 
much  upon  them ;  and  we  were  to  meet  again,  we  hoped, 
before  long,  and  then  our  way  would  be  made  clearer. 
Now  we  were  like  children  groping  about  in  the  dark. 

"  Yet  not  quite  the  dark,"  was  Roger's  last  speech 
to  me  as  we  took  our  candles  to  go  to  bed.  "  God 
always  gives  us  light  enough  for  the  next  step." 

The  next  day  Roger  was  gone,  at  least  from  Dene, 
and  I  was  going  ;  but  whither  was  the  question  ?  I 
felt  it  ought  to  be  settled  soon,  and  that  very  afternoon 
I  set  myself  to  the  task  of  bringing  Mrs.  Weir  to  look 
her  affairs  full  in  the  face,  and  see  what  she  was  doing, 
and  what  others  were  doing  for  her,  and  what  she 
would  wish  to  have  done  herself.  Miss  Milicent,  I 
think,  had  made  a  mistake  in  one  respect.  She  had 
managed  everything  for  her  mother  so  long,  that  Mrs. 
Weir  was  completely  out  of  the  habit  of  managing 
for  herself,  and  now  Miss  Milicent  was  inclined  to 
turn  round  and  reproach  her  for  it. 
o  2 
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Poor  lady!  sbe  looked  quite  surprised,  when  I  said 
to  her  as  I  carried  her  cup  of  coffee  into  the  drawing- 
room,  about  five  o'clock,  "  You  must  have  enough 
to  do,  Ma'am,  to  settle  your  mind  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done.     I  wish  I  could  help  you." 

"  I  leave  it  all,"  she  replied.  "  It  will  come  right- 
as  right  as  it  can.  Do  not  stand,  Ursula.  Thank  you ; 
please  put  down  the  coffee,  and  there  is  a  seat ;  the 
evenings  are  very  long." 

"  But  growing  shorter,  Ma'am,"  I  said :  '*  a  fortnight 
yesterday  past  the  longest  day ;  and  then  there  will 
only  be  six  weeks  more  of  what  one  may  call 
summer." 

"  I  do  not  look  forward,  Ursula." 

'^  Only  when  you  are  obliged,  I  suppose,  Ma'am. 
Miss  Milicent  tells  me  you  think  of  removing  to  the 
new  house  that  is  just  built  at  Compton." 

"If  it  were  God's  will,  I  would  not  wish  to  move 
anywhere,  Ursula,  except  to  my  grave.  I  am  only 
burdensome ;  I  can  do  no  good." 

"  Not  perhaps  in  the  way  you  would  like.  Ma'am," 
I  replied.  "  But  if  we  have  life  given  us,  I  take  it  for 
granted  there  is  some  purpose  in  it,  if  it  is  only  to 
exercise  others  in  patience." 

I  really  did  not  mean  anything  particular.  I  in* 
tended  only  to  answer  her  own  words,  though,  when 
I  had  spoken,  I  saw  I  might  seem  rude. 

But  Mrs.  Weir  took  my  remark  so  quietly  1 — in  the 
way  which  made  me  often  feel  that  she  had  only  just 
missed  being  a  saint 

"  You  are  right,  Ursula,"  she  said.  "  We  must  be 
content  to  be  trials,  if  we  cannot  be  blessings.     But 
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that  will  never  be  your  lot,  I  feel.  God  has  bestowed 
upon  you  health  and  energy,  and  you  are  willing,  I 
know,  to  make  a  good  use  of  them." 

'^  I  hope  so,  Ma'am,  I  should  like  to  make  them 
useful  to  you  now,  if  you  would  let  me.  I  shall  have 
a  fortnight  clear,  whilst  Roger  is  in  London,  before  I 
shall  be  called  to  do  anything  for  myself,  and  if  you 
were  thinking  of  moving,  I  might  be  able  to  assist 
Miss  Milicent  in  packing." 

"  But,  Ursula,"  she  slowly  raised  her  eyes  with  a 
look  of  fear,  "  you  are  not  going  away  ?  Milicent  told 
me  she  had  offered  you  a  home.  You  could  have  it 
as  long  as  you  liked ;  and  no  one  would  ask  you  to  do 
anything  you  did  not  like." 

"  It  is  not  that.  Ma'am,"  I  repUed.  « I  hope,  if  I 
had  duties  to  attend  to,  I  should  not  think  about 
liking  or  disliking ;  but  I  don't  see  my  way  to  re- 
maining for  long,  and  that  is  why  I  should  be  glad 
to  help  you  to  settle  yourself  elsewhere  now,  before  I 
leave." 

"Milicent!  where  is  Milicent?"  Mrs.  Weir  laid 
her  hand  upon  a  little  silver  bell,  which  was  one  of 
the  many  ornaments  of  her  table. 

"Perhaps,  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "we  might  be  able  to 
manage  the  matter  without  Miss  Milicent.  You  are 
the  person  who  must  decide." 

"  Yes,  I  know — but  Milicent, — I  wish  she  would 
come." 

"  If  you  tell  Miss  Milicent  your  wish,  she  will  agree 
to  it  I  am  sure.  Ma'am,"  I  continued.    •"  I  heard  her  say 
to  Mr.  Richardson  the  other  day,  that  she  only  desired 
you  to  go  where  you  would  be  most  comfortable." 
o  3 
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^'  They  will  not  let  me  go  abroad,  Ursula ;  that  is 
the  only  thing  I  ask  for,'* 

"  They  don't  see  where  you  are  to  go  to»  Ma'am,*' 
I  replied ;  '*  and  whilst  you  are  thinking  about  that, 
there  is  something  else  to  be  done  just  before  your 
eyes,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  look  at  it," 

"  I  do  not  object  to  the  house  at  Compton,"  she 
answered,  "  I  never  said  I  did,  only  it  is  far  from 
the  church." 

"Yes,  but  not  so  far  as  this;  and  Miss  Milicent  is 
a  good  walker,  and  it  does  not  much  matter  to  you, 
Ma'am." 

"No,  Ursula,  you  are  right  there." 

"  And  you  would  be  near  Mr.  Richardson,  Ma'am." 

"  Yes."  Her  eyes  brightened.  "  Perhaps  he  would 
come  and  see  mo  oftener  then." 

"  And  it  is  better  than  going  quite  away,"  I  con- 
tinued, whilst  I  watched  the  expression  of  the  poor 
lady's  face,  hoping  to  see  some  expression  of  interest ; 
but  just  then,  to  my  great  annoyance,  in  rushed  Miss 
Milicent. 

"  Well,  mother  I  —  Ursie !  I  am  glad  you  are  here. 
—I  have  been  over  the  hill  to  Compton,  and  seen  the 
house.  They  won't  let  us  have  it  for  less  than  fifty 
pounds  unfurnished,  and  seventy-five  furnished.  I 
say  it  is  a  shame ;  but  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  had ; 
so  I  have  been  to  Mr.  Richardson,  and  he  is  coming 
up  here  to-morrow,  and  you  have  only  to  say  yes  to 
him,  mother,  and  then  he  will  see  the  landlord  in 
Hove  on  Wednesday,  and  settle  it,  and  we  can  move 
in  by  next  Monday." 

Miss  Milicent  stuck  her  hands  in  her  pockets,  and 
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leaned  against  the  mantelpiece.     Mrs.  Weir  sank 
back  in  her  chair,  extinguished. 

"  It  wafl  just  what  Mrs.  Weir  and  I  were  talking 
of,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said.  "Mrs.  Weir  seems  to 
ihink  that  Compton  will  be  the  best  place." 

**  Of  course ;  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done." 

"And  you  would  not  prefer  any  other  place, 
Ma'am?"  I  said. 

Miss  Milicent  looked  daggers  at  me,  and  beckoned 
me  out  of  the  room. 

Instead  of  attending  to  her  at  once,  I  waited  for 
Mrs.  Weir's  answer. 

*'I  do  not  know,  Ursula ;  it  comes  so  quickly;  but 
it  will  all  be  right." 

Miss  Milicent  turned  round  at  the  door.  "  Ursie, 
there  is  some  packing  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about." 

I  followed  her ;  she  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

"  Are  you  a  fool,  Ursie  Grant  ?  What  do  you  mean 
by  puttihg  notions  into  my  mother's  head?  The 
house  at  Compton  is  taken." 

"  Is  it  quite,  Miss  Milicent  ?"  I  said ;  "surely  it  is 
for  Mrs.  Weir  to  decide." 

"  Decide !  it  is  decided.  She  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  say,  yes.     She  is  not  fit  for  more,  you  see." 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  I  hope.  Miss  Milicent,"  I 
replied,  "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Mrs.  Weir  will 
never  be  fit  to  say  even,  yes,  for  herself,  whilst  no  one 
gives  her  the  opportunity  of  saying,  no." 

Any  one  else  might  have  been  angry  at  my  bold- 
ness, but  I  will  do  Miss  Milicent  the  justice  to  own 
that  she  always  allowed  other  people  to  be  as  free 
spoken  as  she  was  herself. 

o  4 
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^^  There  is  nothing  for  her  to  say,  no,  about,"  she 
replied.  *^  What  she  wishes  is  to  go  to  Compton,  and 
it  is  what  the  trustees,  and  Mr.  Richardson,  and  all 
consider  to  be  best." 

^^I  only  thought  it  was  respectful  to  ask  Mrs. 
Weir's  opinion,"  was  my  reply.  "But  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  interfering.  Miss  Milicent ;  it  is  no  busi* 
ness  of  mine." 

She  scarcely  heeded  the  remark ;  but,  as  I  was 
moving  away,  she  caught  me  by  the  arm,  and  said, 
"  There  is  a  room  for  you  at  Compton,  Ursie  Grant." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Milicent;  but  I  am  afraid  it 
won't  quite  suit  me  to  use  it." 

"But  it  will  be  ready  for  you  ;  I  am  going  to  have 
a  bed  put  up." 

"  You  are  very  good ;  but  I  must  see  what  my 
duties  at  Sandcombe  are  first." 

"  You  have  no  duties  at  Sandcombe,  Ursie,  none 
half  so  great  as  staying  with  us  and  helping  my 
mother.  Mr.  Richardson  and  I  settled  it  was  the 
best  thing  you  could  do." 

My  spirit  was  up  then,  and  I  felt  my  cheek  flusL 

"I  thank  you  for  troubling  yourself  about  me, 
Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  "  but  I  think  it  might  be  better 
for  me  to  decide  for  myself.  If  you  please,  I  will  let 
you  know  what  I  determine  by  next  Thursday."  And 
making  an  excuse  of  business,  that  I  might  not  be 
urged  any  more,  I  hurried  away. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  next  day  I  went  over  to  Sandcombe.  Little  as  I 
fancied  taking  advice  from  Leah,  I  yet  felt  that  it 
would  be  right  to  hear  what  her  ideas  were  as  to 
giving  me  a  home  there^  and  whether  I  should  be  a 
help  or  a  burden  to  her.  Besides,  it  was  Roger's 
wish  that  I  should  talk  matters  over  with  her  and 
William,  and  though  I  should  have  liked  to  go  my 
own  way  independently,  it  did  not  seem  right  to  keep 
aloof  from  relations. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  going  on  in  the  farm- 
yard and  the  out-houses,  but  the  house  itself  seemed 
dull  as  I  went  in.  I  missed  Jessie  Lee's  voice.  When 
she  was  there  she  was  generally  to  be  heard  singing, 
and  the  notes  were  like  a  bird's,  they  were  so  sweet ; 
but  it  was  all  silent  now,  except  the  sound  of  my  own 
footsteps  as  I  walked  up  the  stone  passage.  I  went 
straight  to  the  little  parlour,  and  knocked,  thinking  I 
should  be  sure  to  find  Leah  there.  It  was  William 
who  said  "  Come  in ;"  and,  when  I  went  in,  I  found 
them  both  together,  looking  as  though  something  was 
very  much  amiss. 

Leah  broke  out  directly,  scarcely  allowing  time  for 

William  to  shake  hands;  "Here  is  a  fuss,  Ursie; 

I  Jessie  has  been  as  good  as  brought  up  by  us,  and  now 

)  mother  is  going  to  take  her  quite  away.    So  that  we 
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are  not  to  depend  upon  her  any  more.  It  is  too  hard, 
after  all  the  trouble  I  have  had  with  her ;  but  mother 
complains  of  feeling  lonely." 

This  was  not  surprising,  for  Mr.  Morris  had  died 
shortly  before,  and  Mrs.  Morris  had  left  the  farm^ 
and  was  living  in  a  comfortable  little  house,  in 
Hatton,  whilst  her  son  was  trying  farming  in  a  distant 
county. 

"  I  thought  we  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  keep  Jessie 
much  longer,"  said  William ;  "  especially  now  Mrs. 
Morris  is  ill." 

"  It  is  only  rheumatism ;  she  will  be  well  enough 
before  long,"  said  Leah;  "and,  of  course,"  she  added, 
seeing,  I  suspect,  that  I  looked  a  little  ashamed  of  her 
cool  way  of  talking,  "  I  shouldn't  mind  giving  her  up 
for  a  time,  just  till  mother  is  well ;  but  I  had  put  off 
getting  extra  help,  quite  depending  upon  Jessie ;  and 
now  there  is  hay-making  scarcely  over,  and  harvest 
coming  on,  and  ever  so  much  to  be  done,  and  I  have 
not  a  creature  to  look  to." 

My  heart  sank;  I  saw  which  way  things  were 
tending,  and  I  don't  think  I  knew  till  then  how 
I  dreaded  the  notion  of  a  home  at  Sandcombe.  I 
made  no  answer,  and'  Leah  went  on  with  her 
complaints. 

"  The  new  girl  wants  a  sharp  eye  upon  her,  and  I 
can't  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  Jessie  looked  after 
the  dairy,  and  took  the  poultry  quite  off  my  hands, 
and  was  a  very  fair  cook,  thanks  to  my  teaching.  It 
is  too  hard  that  she  should  be  taken  from  me  at  a 
moment's  notice." 

"  Another  girl  will  only  be  another  mouth  to  feed," 
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said  William,  decidedly.  **  We  have  too  many  about 
the  place  already ;  Farmer  Kemp  does  with  one,  and 
I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't." 

Leah  bit  her  lip,  and  observed  that  she  had  not 
married  to  be  made  a  slave,  and  have  the  Kemps 
thrown  in  her  face  always.  Mrs.  Kemp  had  Mary  to 
help  her,  and  she  was  worth  fifty  girls. 

"  Well  then,  here  is  Ursie,"  said  William,  trying 
to  look  very  good-natured  and  disinterested.  ^*  She  is 
coming  to  make  a  home  here,  and  I  am  sure  she  will 
be  willing  enough  to  work  for  her  board." 

A  fair  proposal  it  was ;  but  Roger  would  not  have 
said  it.  I  answered,  cautiously,  "You  must  not 
depend  upon  me,  William ;  Mrs.  Weir  wants  me  to 
stay  with  her." 

"  Stay  with  Mrs.  Weir ;  why  she  has  scarcely 
butter  enough  for  her  own  bread,  much  less  for 
yours,"  exclaimed  Leah.  '^  You  are  not  going  to  be 
such  a  goose,  Ursie,  as  to  stay  with  her  I  " 

"  I  suppose  I  am  not  likely  to  get  much  more  than 
butter  here,"  I  replied,  laughing.  "You  are  not 
going  to  hire  me  as  your  servant ;  neither  you  nor  Mrs. 
Weir  are.  In  both  places  I  should  be  required  to  work 
for  my  board ;  and  at  Mrs.  Weir's  I  might  have  time 
to  make  a  little  money  over  and  above  for  myself, 
by  needle-work." 

**And  what  is  to  hinder  you  from  having  time 
here  ?  "  replied  Leah. 

"  Jessie  had  none,"  I  answered.  "  If  I  am  to  work 
as  hard  as  Jessie,  I  shall  not  be  better  off." 

I  could  not  help  saying  this,  for  I  had  always  felt 
that  it  was  a  shame  for  them  to  put  so  much  upon 
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Jessie,  and  not  let  her  have  any  help  when  they 
could  very  well  afford  it. 

"She  does  not  want  to  come"  said  William, 
speaking  to  Leah,  in  a  vexed  tone ;  "  that  is  the  long 
and  the  short  of  the  matter." 

He  was  quite  right;  but  I  ought  not  to  have  let  it 
out.  I  was  wrong,  as  I  always  was  when  I  did  not 
like  things  or  people.  No  wonder  that  I  was  often 
called  ungracious.  I  tried  to  correct  myself  and 
answered,  "  Please  don't  say  that,  William ;  the  long 
and  the  short  of  the  matter,  as  you  call  it,  is,  that  it  is 
my  duty  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  myself  during 
Roger's  absence.  I  have  a  fair  supply  of  needle-work 
now,  and  could  get  more,  and  that  is  what  I  have  to 
look  to  to  keep  me  in  clothes,  unless  I  take  from  the 
little  I  have  laid  by,  which  is  against  Roger's  wish 
and  my  own  too.  Wherever  I  go  I  must  either  be 
paid  for  my  services  or  have  certain  times  to  myself, 
and  it  would  only  be  deceiving  you  to  pretend  to  come 
here  and  take  Jessie's  place,  when  I  could  not  take 
Jessie's  duties." 

"  Then  what  did  you  think  of  doing  if  you  came 
here  ?  "  asked  Leah,  sharply. 

"  I  had  not  thought  much  about  it,"  I  replied.  I 
could  not  say  more,  for  my  voice  was  quite  choked. 

I  think  William  perceived  what  I  felt,  for  he  said 
in  a  tone  of  excuse,  "  Of  course,  Ursie,  we  should  not 
talk  of  your  working  for  your  board  if  we  could 
help  it,  and  if  we  didn't  know  it  would  make  you 
more  comfortable.  But  we  are  sure  you  would  never 
bear  to  be  a  burden,  and  this  has  been  a  bad  year,  you 
see ;  the  hay  is  poor,  and  little  enough  of  it ;  and 
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turnips  want  rain  ;  and  oar  wheat  is  not  looking  half 
as  well  as  that  on  the  other  side  of  Hove ;  and,  what 
with  the  repairs  of  the  cottages,  and  the  lawyer's 
expenses  which  have  come  from  Roger's  whim^  I  am 
likely  to  find  myself  short  at  Christmas.  I  thought 
you  and  Roger  would  have  understood  this  and  would 
have  been  wilHng  to  lend  a  helping  hand." 

^^  I  am  willing,  quite  willing,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I 
wouldn't  be  indebted" — I  was  going  to  be  ungracious 
again,  but  something  brought  the  thought  of  Mrs. 
Weir  and  her  patient  gentleness  to  my  mind,  and  I 
added  quietly,  "  If  I  do  come  to  you,  William,  I  don't 
think  you  will  ever  find  me  unwilling  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  the  utmost.  I  should  be  bound  to  do 
it,  just  as  I  was  bound  to  help  Roger.  But  it  would 
be  foolish  to  promise  to  take  a  girl's  place,  or  do 
the  things  Jessie  did,  because  I  should  require  to 
have  some  time  to  myself  in  the  afternoons.  That  is 
all  I  meant  to  say." 

"  And  that  would  do  very  well,  Leah,  would'nt  it  ?  " 
said  William,  and  he  walked  to  the  door,  and 
waited  with  the  handle  in  his  hand,  impatient  to  be 
gone. 

"  If  Ursie  wasn't  so  uppish,  she  would  have  seen 
long  ago  that  it  was  all  we  wanted,"  said  Leah,  '^  I 
don't  understand  myself  what  all  the  fuss  has  been 
about." 

"  Nor  I  neither,"  said  William,  and  he  came  back 
and  kissed  me.  "  You  know,  Ursie,  if  I  was  a  rich 
man  you  should  have  a  home  here  as  long  as  you  liked 
just  for  the  asking." 

"  Thank  you,  William,     When  Roger  and  I  are  in 
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Canada,  whether  we  are  rich  or  poor,  yoa  diall  hare 
a  home  without  the  askLDg." 

William  went  off  quicklj,  trying  to  hnm  a  tnne^ 
which  somehow  I  don't  think  came  quite  easily.  Leah 
turned  to  me  rather  sharply.  ^^  What  did  you  meaa 
Ursie  just  now,  by  saying  yon  were  going  to  stay 
with  Mrs.  Weir,  when  she  won't  have  a  house  over 
her  head  ?  Dene  is  to  be  sold,  and  the  -whole  estate 
is  mortgaged  up  to  its  fall  value  and  over,  and  iheire 
is  to  be  a  subscription  raised  for  Mrs.  Weir  amongst 
her  friends,  and  Miss  Milicent  is  going  out  as  a 
governess." 

I  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  made  Leah  quite 
angry.  "  It  is  very  well  for  you  to  laugh,"  she  said, 
"  but  it's  true.  I  had  it  from  the  best  authority ;  of 
course  they  don't  tell  you  everything,  why  should  they? 
But  you  will  find  it  so ;  and  as  for  your  notion  of  living 
with  Mrs.  Weir,  you  might  as  well  think  of  living  with 
the  man  in  the  moon." 

''  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shan't  think  of  living  with  him 
soon,"  I  replied.  "  There  will  be  a  chance  of  hearing 
less  gossip  and  more  truth  there,  than  here.  Jane 
Shaw,  I  suppose,  told  you  this  nonsense." 

^^  And  she  is  more  likely  to  know  than  any  one 
else,"  answered  Leah,  ^^  seeing  she  is  to  be  mistress  of 
Dene." 

I  waited  before  answering,  for,  often  lately  as  I  had 
heard  Jane's  prospects  spoken  of,  I  could  not  yet 
make  up  my  mind  to  take  the  notion  patiently. 

"  The  wedding  is  to  come  off  the  end  of  September," 
continued  Leah,  anxious  to  pour  out  all  she  knew. 
*^  Captain  Price's  sisters  and  an  aunt  are  coming,  and  a 
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good  many  gentlemen  friends,  and  Jane  is  thinking 
already  about  her  dress,  Jessie  says.  I  don't  believe, 
though,  for  my  part,  that  Dene  will  be  ready  for  them 
by  that  time.  There  will  be  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
papering,  and  painting,  and  furnishing,  after  the  old 
lady  is  gone.  Jane  says  she  is  not  going  to  be  par* 
ticular,  and  they  can  wait  for  the  new  dining-room 
furniture  till  next  year,  but  I  don't  fancy  they  will 
when  it  comes  to  the  point.  By  the  by,  Ursie,  you 
must  be  upon  your  best  behaviour,  and  remember  to 
say  Miss  Shaw  now.  Jessie  tells  me  Jane  quite  ex- 
pects it." 

"  I  am  very  willing,"  I  answered.  "  She  would 
never  have  been  Jane  Shaw  to  me,  if  I  had  not  known 
her  from  a  child.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you 
in  Hatton,  Leah  ?  I  am  going  on  there  to  get  a  few 
things  for  the  house." 

"  Nothing ;  unless — ^well,  you  might,  perhaps,  carry 
a  parcel  over  to  Jessie.  She  left  a  gown  here^  and  a 
pair  of  shoes.*' 

One  of  the  farm  boys  lived  at  Hatton,  and  might 
very  well  have  taken  the  parcel,  but  I  was  unwilling 
to  appear  unkind.  Besides,  it  saved  Leah  a  penny  ; 
for  the  child  might  have  expected  something  for  his 
trouble.     I  knew  she  would  not  forget  that. 

"  And  when  are  you  coming,  Ursie  ?  "  was  Leah's 
gracious  invitation  at  parting. 

"  I  will  let  you  know,  when  I  have  settled  about 
Mrs.  Weir,"  I  replied.  "G-ood-bye,"  and,  burdened 
with  my  parcel,  I  departed. 

I  made  my  way  up  the  cart-road  to  the  top  of  the 
down,  and  then  sat  down  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
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if  I  could,  to  think.  I  was  in  a  greater  perplexity  than 
before,  for  I  felt  as  though  I  had  been  drawn  on  farther 
than  I  intended.  Mj  only  thought  in  going  over  to 
Sandcombe  was  to  find  out  whether  William  and  Leah 
really  wished  me  to  stay  with  them,  and  were  likely 
to  be  in  any  way  hearty  about  it.  In  that  case,  and 
if  they  had  thrown  themselves  at  all  into  my  position, 
I  could  have  talked  over  everything  openly  and 
easily.  But  this  fashion  of  bargaining,  and  making 
the  most  of  me,  threw  me  back  upon  myself.  It  was 
no  use  to  ask  advice  of  people  who  were  only  bent 
upon  seeing  things  their  own  way,  for  their  own 
advantage.  I  could,  indeed,  write  to  Roger,  but  it 
might  make  ill-will  between  him  and  William  to  ex- 
plain what  I  felt,  and  that  would  never  do,  especially 
just  as  he  was  going  away  from  England,  perhaps 
never  to  come  back  again.  K  a  disagreeable  thing  is 
to  be  done,  the  fewer  people  there  are  concerned  in  it 
the  better.  Moreover,  at  the  bottom  of  my  heart  lay 
a  doubt  as  to  what  Roger  would  say.  He  would  very 
likely  tell  me  that  it  was  a  safe  home,  and  that  I  had 
better  be  patient  and  bear  up,  and  it  would  soon  be 
over,  and  I  should  join  him  in  Canada. 

But  that  would  be  his  man's  way  of  looking  at  the 
great  end,  and  not  seeing  the  little  steps  by  which  it 
is  to  be  reached ;  and  I  never  shut  my  eyes  as  he  did 
to  the  possibility  that  the  day  for  me  to  join  him  in 
Canada  might  never  come,  and  that  the  step  I  was 
going  to  take  now  was  one  which  must  have  an  in** 
fiuence  upon  my  future  life- 

I  hated  Sandcombe.    I  really  don't  think  the  word 
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is  too  strong.  I  did  not  hate  William  and  Leah,  but 
I  hated  all  their  ways  of  looking  at  things. 

When  I  was  with  them  I  felt,  as  it  were,  unable 
to  breathe.  I  had  to  think  of  every  word  I  said, 
and  check  even  the  tone  of  my  voice,  lest  I  should 
show  the  feelings  which  would  rise  up  in  spite  of 
myself,  and  must,  I  knew,  give  offence.  A  room 
to  myself  in  a  cottage  would  have  been  Paradise 
compared  to  a  home  at  Sandcombe.  And  there 
was  Mrs.  Weir  in  great  trouble,  and  wanting  me ; 
and  even  Miss  Milicent  setting  her  heart  upon 
having  me.  There  seemed  no  question  which  would 
be  the  best.  Let  William  and  Leah,  and  even 
Roger,  say  what  they  might,  I  would  make  up  my 
mind  to  remain  with  Mrs.  Weir. 

If  only  I  had  not  disliked  Sandcombe  quite  so 
much  I     It  was  the  one  thing  which  made  me  pause. 

As  I  sat  upon  the  hill,  meaning  every  minute  to  walk 
on,  and  yet  tempted  to  rest  a  little  longer,  I  heard 
the  soft  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  upon  the  turf.  Two 
men  were  cantering  across  the  down,  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Hatton  gate.  As  they  came  nearer,  I  knew 
them  to  be  Farmer  Kemp  and  John  Hervey. 

They  passed  me  at  first  without  knowing  me ;  but, 
immediately  afterwards,  I  heard  John  say,  ''Why, 
there  is  Ursie  Grant  I "  and  he  turned  his  horse  and 
rode  up  to  me,  and  the  Farmer  trotted  up  after  him. 

''  Here,  all  alone,  lassie ! "  called  out  the  Farmer,  as 
he  drew  in  his  horse.  "  I  should  never  have  ex- 
pected to  see  you  sitting,  doing  nothing,  so  early  in 
the  day/'  ^ 

vol.  L  P 
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"  Only  resting,"  I  replied,  and  I  stood  up.  "  I 
have  been  to  Sandcombe,  and  I  am  going  on  to 
Hatton." 

**And  carrying  a  good-sized  load  with  you,"  said 
John,  looking  at  Jessie's  parcel. 

"  Not  a  very  heavy  one,"  I  answered,  and  I  smiled 
a  little ;  but  I  suppose  the  smile  was  not  a  very  hearty 
one,  for  the  Farmer  changed  his  tone  directly,  as  he 
said,  "  You  are  not  doing  well  for  yourself,  Ursie ; 
you  had  much  better  come  down  to  Longside,  and 
have  a  talk  with  my  goodwoman ;  it  will  do  you  more 
good  than  thinking." 

"I  have  some  things  to  buy  at  the  grocer's,  at 
Hatton,"  I  said,  "  and  here  is  Jessie  Lee*s  parcel  to 
be  taken  to  her ;  I  don't  think  I  can  come  to  Long- 
side  to-day." 

"  It  wouldn't  take  me  ten  minutes  to  ride  back  with 
the  parcel,"  said  John,  very  good-naturedly ;  "  but  I 
don't  know  so  well  about  the  grocer.  What  is  to  be 
done  there,  Ursie  ?  My  housekeeping  has  been  on  a 
small  scale  hitherto,  so  I  am  not  up  to  the  needs  of  a 
family." 

"Then  it  is  time  you  should  learn,"  said  the 
Farmer,  sharply,  but  laughing  as  he  spoke.  "  Don't 
you  think  so,  Ursie  ?  It  is  not  every  man  who  has 
a  wife  he  can  trust  to  manage  her  own  housekeeping." 

"  He  is  a  foolish  man  who  marries  a  wife  he  can't 
trust,"  I  replied. 

John  laughed  merrily,  and  said  I  had  made  a  good 
answer,  and  he  quite  agreed  with  me ;  and  if  ever 
he  marnied  a  woman  who  couldn't  go  to  the  grocer's, 
he  should  think  he  deserved  the  fate  of  a  fool. 
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"  The  fate  of  Greorge  Price,  Esq.j  when  he  marries 
Miss  Jane  Shaw,"  said  the  Farmer,  twirling  his  whip 
in  the  air.  ^^  If  ever  there  was  a  man  bent  upon 
riding  to  ruin,  full  gallop,  it's  that  young  jacka- 
napes. There  must  be  something  in  the  air  of  Dene 
that's  catching.  But  come,  Ursie,  hand  up  your 
parcel  to  John,  and  turn  back  with  me.  I  can  walk 
my  horse,  and  you  shall  tell  me  about  Roger." 

It  was  a  great  temptation;  a  kind  word  and  a 
friendly  thought  were  so  specially  dear  to  me  just 
then ;  but  I  was  in  a  difficulty  as  to  managing  my 
purchases  at  the  grocer's. 

John  Hervey  noticed  my  hesitation.  "  Shopping 
and  all,"  he  said  ;  ^'  I  can  manage  it,  Ursie." 

"  I  have  known  you  long  enough  to  be  sure  of 
that,"  I  replied. 

^*  Don't  trust  him  too  far,  though,"  said  the  Farmer. 
"  He  is  well  enough  when  there's  no  fun  in  the  way, 
but  let  him  get  a  scent  of  the  hounds  —  they  are  out 
to-day  —  and  your  parcel  would  go  to  the  winds,  and 
the  grocer's  business  after  it.  I  vow  that  mare  under- 
stands ;  she  pricks  up  her  ears  at  the  very  name." 

**  I  would  trust  Mr.  Hervey,  hounds  or  no  hounds," 
I  said ;  "  if  he  undertook  it  he  would  do  it." 

John's  face,  which  was  like  el  sunbeani  generallyj 
clouded  over  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  had  been 
too  bold,  and  spoken  as  if  I  was  hh  equal  ;  which 
was  not,  for  he  was  a  man  when  I  was  a  child  ^^^ 
had  always  been  taught  to  look  up  to  him. 

"I  should  not  like  to  give  you  the  troubk, 
Mr.  Hervey,"  I  said.     '*  Mary  Kemp  and  I  ji 
able  to  walk  over  to  Hatton,  late.'' 
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The'mare  was  becoming  restive,  and  John  jumped 
off  and  caught  up  the  parcel  from  the  ground.  "  Now, 
Ursie,  the  list ;  I  shall  overtake  you  before  you  are 
at  Longside." 

I  had  the  paper  inside  my  glove,  and  I  took  it  out 
and  gave  it  to  him.  He  returned  me  such  a  squeeze 
of  the  hand.  I  cried  out,  and  we  both  laughed ;  and 
he  was  mounted  again,  with  the  parcel  before  him, 
and  galloping  towards  Hatton  gate,  before  I  had 
time  to  put  my  glove  on. 

"  A  capital  good  fellow ! "  said  the  Farmer,  "  and  a 
merry  one  too !  Now,  lassie,  stop  out,  and  my  Dobbin 
shall  step  in,  and  so  we'll  keep  together." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Farmer  Kekp  and  I  had  but  little  conversation  upon 
anything  specially  important  to  me,  on  our  way  to 
Longside.  I  told  him  what  I  knew  about  Roger's 
plans,  but  it  was  little  use  to  consult  him  about 
Mrs.  Weir  and  Leah.  It  was  not  in  his  way  to  give 
advice  upon  such  matters,  and  the  very  reason  he  was 
taking  me  back  with  him  to  Longside  was,  that  I 
might  talk  things  over  with  his  wife  and  Mary.  But 
in  his  honest,  kind-hearted  way,  he  showed  me  true 
sympathy;  even  when  he  talked  about  his  own 
concerns,  such  as  draining,  and  horse-hoeing,  and 
drilling,  he  had  always  a  word  to  say  about  Roger 
and  his  prospects,  and  it  cheered  me  to  hear  him 
speak  of  the  probability  of  his  doing  well  as  almost  a 
certainty.  Not  that  Farmer  Kemp  knew  much  about 
Canada,  or  how  people  farmed  there ;  but  I  was  in 
such  a  maze  and  doubt  about  everything  that  I  clung 
even  to  straws  for  comfort. 

The  Farmer  took  me  into  the  parlour  at  Longside, 
and  sent  Mary  to  fetch  a  piece  of  cake  and  a  glass  of 
wine,  ordering,  at  the  same  time,  a  cup  of  ale  for 
himself,  with  which  he  drank  to  my  good  health  and 
good  fortune,  and  a  husband  by  that  time  twelve- 
month; and  then  he  kissed  me  on  both  cheeks, 
r3 
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saying,  "  he  didn't  know  why  he  wasn't  to  have  an 
old  man's  privilege,"  and  went  away,  tramping  down 
the  passage,  calling  for  his  wife,  and  singing  the 
chorus  of  a  harvest  song. 

Mrs.  Kemp  came  in  soon  afterwards.  Mary  offered 
to  go  away,  and  I  said  nothing  to  prevent  her,  for  I 
felt  I  might  have  things  to  mention  about  others 
which  might  seem  unkind,  and  there  was  no  need  to 
have  them  poured  into  more  ears  than  was  necessary. 

"  Well,  Ursie !  so  the  Farmer  says  you  are  come 
to  have  a  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp ;  and  she  went  to 
the  cupboard,  and  fetched  her  work-box ;  and,  sitting 
down  in  the  leathern  arm-chair,  began  to  mend  a  pair 
of  her  husband's  worsted  stockings.  "Can  I  help 
you,  child  ?    I  am  willing,  as  you  know." 

Something  of  a  daughter's  feeling  towards  a  mother 
came  over  me,  as  I  drew  my  seat  towards  her  chair, 
and  rested  my  hand  upon  the  arm,  and  said,  *'  Dear 
Mrs.  Kemp,  if  I  knew  what  was  right  to  be  done, 
I  shouldn't  care  for  anything." 

"  Except  doing  it,  I  suppose,  you  mean,"  she  said. 

"  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  do,  either  way,"  I 
replied.  "  Roger  says  it  is  not  to  be  for  long;  and 
the  Farmer  tells  me  it  will  all  come  right  with  him 
and  me  in  the  end.  But  it  is  the  present  time  that  is 
the  difficulty, — ^whether  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Weir,  or  go 
to  Sandcombe ;"  and  I  told  her  all  that  had  passed,  and 
the  offers  I  had  had  about  both  places.  She  listened 
very  kindly;  but  when  I  stopped  she  made  no  answer. 

«  Well  I"  I  said,  a  little  impatiently. 

"  You  have  it  in  your  heart,  Ursie,  to  stay  with 
Mrs.  Weir." 
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"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  I  asked. 

"  From  your  way  of  putting  things ;  and  I  don't 
say  but  that  it  is  natural.  Leah  Grant's  is  not  such 
a  very  tempting  home,  setting  aside  that  it  is  your 
brother's.** 

"  That  makes  it  worse,"  I  said ;  "if  it  was  not  my . 
brother's  I  could  put  up  with  it ;  but  the  aggravation 
of  one's  own  relations  is  past  bearing." 

"  Well !  it  is  hard,  certainly  ;  but  it  is  God's  will 
to  give  us  relations." 

"  And  it  is  His  will  that  they  should  act  as  such,  I 
suppose,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Surely  ;  and  I  don't  see  quite  how  William  Grant 
and  his  wife  have  failed.  They  will  give  you  a  home 
and  be  kind  to  you." 

"  Oh !  Mrs.  Kemp !  please  —  I  don't  think  you  un- 
derstand at  all,"  I  exclaimed.  "  If  you  had  only  been 
there  and  heard  them " 

"  I  should  have  said  they  took  things  coolly,"  said 
Mrs.  Kemp ;  "  but  I  should  not  have  thought  they 
were  wanting  in  duty." 

"  I  don't  care  for  duty ;  it  is  love  I  need." 

"  Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Kemp,  thoughtfully. 

"  Don't  you  know  what  I  want  ?  "  I  continued.  "  If 
I  am  to  be  left  alone  all  this  year,  I  must  be  with 
people  who  are  fond  of  me." 

"  Oh!"  again  repeated  Mrs.  Kemp. 

I  was  vexed  with  her ;  and  I  dare  say  showed  it 
by  my  face ;  for  I  would  not  speak. 

"  Now  don't  be  fretted,  Ursie,  dear,"   continued 
Mrs.  Kemp,  kindly.     "  You  see  I  am  not  so  quick  at 
taking  things  in  as  some  people  are ;  and  I  must  make 
p4 
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out  what  70a  are  aiming  at  before  I  can  lend  you  a 
helping  hand.  If  you  want  to  know  where  you  will 
be  most  cared  for,  that  is  one  thing ;  but  if  you  want 
to  find  out  where  it  is  right  you  should  be,  that  is 
another.** 

"  Then  you  are  like  Roger,  and  all  the  rest,"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  ^'  you  would  have  me  go  and  be  a  slave  at 
Sandcombe,  dancing  attendance  upon  Leah's  whims, 
and  not  getting,  ^  thank  you/  for  my  pains ;  and  you 
would  have  me  leave  poor  Mrs.  Weir  in  her  trouble, 
and  Miss  Milicent  not  knowing  in  the  least  how  to 
manage  for  her.  Poor  lady !  she  may  die,  for  aught 
I  know,  if  she  is  left  to  Miss  Milicent's  care." 

"  Well  I  but  Ursie,  child,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kemp, 
looking  up  in  surprise,  '^  she  has  had  no  one  but 
Miss  Milicent  to  look  after  her  these  many  years.'* 

^^  Oh  I  but  it  was  different  then ;  she  was  in  less 
trouble,  and  she  had  not  been  accustomed  to  depend 
upon  me  so  much;  and  her  husband  was  at  home; 
and — it  was  quite  diflferent  then — it  was  indeed." 

"  She  was  in  less  trouble,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp  ;  "  that 
is  true;  she  must  want  more  comfort  just  now. 
But,  Ursie,  —  then  you  have  a  notion  of  living  with 
her  always." 

^'  I !  dear  Mrs.  Kemp,  how  could  such  a  thought 
enter  your  head?" 

"  Only,  my  dear,  you  said  she  was  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  depend  upon  you ;  and  I  fancied  what  it 
would  be  next  year,  when  you  would  probably  have 
to  leave  her." 

"  I  must  let  next  year  take  care  of  itself,"  I  replied ; 
"  she  must  learn  then  to  do  without  me." 
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"  Well !  yes,  that  may  be  the  best  way.  But,  per- 
haps, in  that  case,  she  might  learn  to  do  without  you 
now."  Seeing  that  I  made  no  reply,  Mrs.  Kemp  went 
on,  taking  my  hand  kindly,  and  fixing  her  sweet  brown 
eyes  on  my  face,  as  though  begging  me  to  bear  witli 
her  if  she  said  things  I  disliked  to  hear.  <'  My  dear, 
I  don't  want  to  cross  you.  There  is  not  much  need 
to  tell  you  that;  but  you  have  no  mother,  and  I 
would  fain  be  one  to  you.  You  see,  it  strikes  me  that 
you  have  rather  a  twisty  way  of  looking  at  this  matter, 
to  suit  your  own  wishes,  which  are  natural  enough 
and  right  enough  in  their  way.  If  you  settle  to  stay 
with  Mrs.  Weir,  because  she  can't  do  without  you 
this  year,  you  will  have  just  the  same  reason  for 
staying  with  her  next  year;  and  a  much  stronger 
one,  because  you  will  have  made  yourself  more  needful 
to  her.  But  you  would  be  unwilling,  I  suppose,  to 
remain  then." 

"  It  would  be  out  of  the  question,"  I  exclaimed ; 
"  I  must  go  to  Roger." 

"  And,  any  how, — if  Roger  were  to  marry,  and  yet 
offer  you  a  home, — ^you  would  go  to  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  must.  I  could  never  live  away  from 
Roger." 

^^  But  there  would  be  just  the  same  claim,  as  far 
as  Mrs.  Weir  is  concerned,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp. 

"  She  is  not  my  relation,"  I  observed. 
^'  No ;  that  is  just  what  I  was  thinking.     She  is  not 
a  relation  ;  she  is  a  claim  and  a  duty  when  you  like 
it,  but  not  when  you  don't  like  it." 

I  felt  the  colour  mount  to  my  cheeks. 

*^  Then  you  would  never  have  one  put  friends  before 
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relations,"  I  exclaimed,  "  let  the  friends  be  never  so 
kind,  and  the  relations  never  so  cross  ?  " 

"  I  would  try  to  take  life  as  God  has  made  it,"  was 
the  answer." 

"  And  go  to  Sandcombe  ?"  I  continued. 

"  Perhaps  not  just  yet.  I  think  it  is  all  very  true 
that  Mrs.  Weir  wants  a  little  comfort  now ;  and  I 
would  stay  and  give  it  her  if  I  could,  for  a  certain 
time ;  may  be  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  any  time  you 
choose,  till  she  is  settled  in  her  new  home.  But, 
Ursie,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  be  careful 
not  to  put  yourself  too  forward  in  some  things.  You 
are  not  Mrs.  Weir's  daughter." 

"  No,"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  laughed.  "  Fancy  if 
she  or  Miss  Milicent  were  to  hear  you  say  that ;  as 
if  it  could  be  possible.  Why  the  Weirs  are  as  proud 
as  princes." 

"  Pride  goes  to  the  wall  when  folks  are  in  need  of 
comfort,"  said  Mrs.  Kemp.  "  But,  putting  aside  that, 
it  is  a  thing  I  have  learnt  from  a  good  many  years' 
thought  and  trouble,  that  to  take  other  persons'  duties 
from  them  is  a  course  which  never  has  G^d's  blessing 
upon  it.  People  say — ^I  don't  ask  you,  for  it  is  wrong 
to  pry — but  people  do  say  that  Miss  Milicent  is  not  as 
careful  of  her  mother  as  she  might  be,  and  as  she 
ought  to  be.  There  can't  be  a  worse  sin  in  a  quiet 
way  than  that,  Ursie  ;  and  if  you  help  her  to  continue 
in  it,  why  you  will  share  the  guilt." 

This  was  quite  a  new  way  of  looking  at  the  case, 
and  it  touched  my  conscience ;  for  I  knew  that  lately 
Miss  Milicent  had  left  off  doing  many  things  for  her 
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mother  which  at  one  time  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
attend  to. 

"  And  so  you  think  I  should  do  harm  by  staying," 
I  exclaimed. 

"  It  is  just  this/'  continued  Mrs.  Kemp ;  ^  I  think 
the  question  for  us  to  consider  is  scarcely  ever  whether 
we  shall  do  harm  or  good  anywhere, — ^forldon't  beliere 
we  can  judge  about  it ;  but  only  to  find  out  where 
Gk>d  sends  us,  and  then  go." 

"  Of  course !  of  course ! "  I  exclaimed.  "  Who  ever 
wants  anything  else  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  said,"  replied  Mrs.  Kemp,  ''  that 
most  of  us  think  first  where  we  wish  to  go,  and  then 
look  to  see  if  God  hasn't  sent  us,  and  that  makes  all 
the  difference.  Mr.  Richardson  preached  a  sermon 
about  Balaam  last  Sunday,  and  Farmer  and  I,  when 
wo  came  home,  both  said  we  thought  we  had  been 
Balaams  many  times  in  our  lives." 

''And  I  am  like  Balaam  now,  then,"  I  said,  half- 
amused,  yet  half-angry. 

Mrs.  Kemp  laughed  a  little  too,  as  she  answered, 
"Well!  there  is  the  relation  —  a  very  near  one— 
a  brother,  willing  to  have  you,  and  wishing  it ;  and 
there  is  his  wife  left  without  help  and  society,  and 
likely  to  find  you  useful,  and  there  is  Roger  looking 
upon  Sandcombe  as  your  natural  home,  and  leaving 
you  under  William's  care.  It  was  not  you  who 
ordered  these  things." 

"Nor  I  who  ordered  Mrs.  Weir's  troubles,"  I 
replied. 

"  No ;  but  God  made  you  William  Grant's  sister, 
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and  Miss  Milicent  Mrs.  Weir's  daughter.  That  is  as 
much  as  to  saj  one  is  to  help  one,  and  the  other  the 
other." 

"  And  i  am  to  take  Jessie's  place  then,"  I  said.  **  I 
shall  not  db  much  for  myself  in  that  case." 

"  Oh,  Ursie  I  you  were  always  a  contrary  child,'* 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Kemp,  in  a  vexed  tone.  '^  Don't  you 
see  that  a  difficulty  about  that  would  alter  the  whole 
case.  William  and  Leah  must  understand.  If  they 
won't  give  you  time  to  work  for  yourself,  and  Mrs. 
Weir  will,  why  that  settles  the  question  at  once  5  not 
because  of  your  liking  or  disliking,  or  thinking  you 
will  be  better  or  do  more  good  in  one  place  than 
another ;  but  only  because  God  has  so  ordered  it,  that 
it  is  needful  for  you  to  do  something  for  yourself, 
that  you  mayn't  be  using  up  the  little  that  is  put  by 
for  a  rainy  day,  and  so  at  last  come  to  be  a  burden  on 
your  friends." 

I  knew  that  quite  as  well  as  Mrs.  Kemp ;  it  was 
just  what  I  had  said  to  Leah,  but  somehow  it  did  not 
come  home  to  me  pleasantly.  I  would  so  much 
rather  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Weir  with  the  idea  of 
helping  her  than  of  doing  what  was  good  for  myselfl 

I  sat  still  for  some  seconds  and  thought ;  then  I  got 
up  and  said,  I  was  very  much  obliged  for  the 
advice,  and  I  would  think  about  it. 

"Ah!  Ursie,  lassie;  you  are  not  inclined  to  see 
the  matter  my  way,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kemp,  *•  and  I 
am  sure  I  would  fain  see  it  yours  if  I  could ;  but  you 
will  never  help  Mrs.  Weir  if  you  begin  by  being  a 
bone  of  contention  with  your  own  relations." 
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'<  I  will  think  about  it ;  I  dare  say  yoa  are  rigbt. 
Dear  Mrs.  Kemp,  I  don't  mean  to  be  ungrateful,  but 
I  am  very  unhappy."  I  could  not  help  sapng  it,  and 
the  good  woman  laid  her  hand  upon  mine  in  a  fond- 
ling way,  and  said  she  was  so  sorry ;  and  then  we 
had  a  long  talk  about  Sandcombe,  and  the  ways  of 
going  on,  and  how  I  might  help  in  mending  matters 
if  I  went  there ;  and  before  we  parted  I  felt  I  might 
be  just  as  useful  there  as  with  Mrs.  Weir,  and  was 
heartily  glad  that  the  point  was  to  be  settled  by 
William  and  Leah,  and  not  by  me. 

There  was  little  doubt  what  the  end  would  be  now ; 
in  fact,  the  next  day,  a  few  words  with  William,  who 
came  over  to  Dene  to  see  me,  decided  it.  I  could  do 
fairly  well  with  him  when  I  had  him  alone,  and  he 
was  kind  enough  in  his  way  of  putting  things,  and 
told  me  that  Leah  was  quite  willing  to  agree  to  the 
plan  of  my  having  time  to  myself  after  dinner,  if  I 
would  only  make  myself  usefiiL  in  the  morning,  and 
look  to  the  dairy  and  poultry,  and  see  a  little  to  the 
cooking.  I  had  a  misgiving  that  I  should  be  put 
upon  still,  and  I  asked  how  Leah  was  going  to 
manage  about  the  other  things  which  Jessie  had  been 
accustomed  to  attend  to ;  but  I  found  that  they  had 
settled  to  havo  help  from  a  girl  who  was  to  come 
every  now  and  then,  when  she  was  wanted ;  and,  as 
William  said,  Jessie  was  not  always  with  them,  and 
so,  if  I  was  there,  Leah  would  not  be  really  worse  off 
than  before. 

He  looked  quite  pleased  when    everything  was 
arranged,  and  talked  so  much  about  Sandcombe  being 
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my  home,  and  how  he  had  always  wanied  me  to  come, 
that  before  he  went  away  I  really  did  begin  to  think 
he  had  been  very  good-natured  and  brotherly  about 
it,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  thought  so  himself.  But 
when  ha  was  gone,  oh  dear !  Happily  I  had  not  much 
time  for  thought,  except  tojbe  thankful  that,  at  any 
rate^  I  had  not  pleased  myself. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Mrs.  Weib's  new  house  was  not  exactly  in  Compton ; 
it  might  have  been  pleasanter  for  her  if  it  had  been. 
She  would  have  been  nearer  the  church  and  the 
parsonage.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  describe  the 
situation  well  to  any  one  unacquainted  with  the 
neighbourhood,  and  who  did  not  know  the  kind  of 
countiy  that  lay  on  the  other  side  of  St  Anne's 
Hill,  between  it  and  the  sea.  But  supposing  a 
person  was  standing  on  the  top  of  St.  Anne's  facing 
the  sea,  and  then  was  to  go  down  the  hill  on  that 
side,  he  would  come,  to  the  top  of  a  steep,  jagged 
cliff,  broken  into  uneven  ledges,  bare  and  sharp, 
except  where  here  and  there  some  green  plant  had 
taken  root  in  the  crevices,  and  managed  to  grow  in 
spite  of  the  fury  of  the  south-west  winds,  which,  in 
these  parts,  are  the  fiercest  winds  that  blow. 

Before  coming  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  it  seems  that 
there  is  nothing  between  them  and  the  sea,  but  on 
reaching  the  edge  there  is  a  sight  which  makes  a 
stranger  start.  For  below  lies,  not  the  sea,  but  a 
broad  tract  of  land,  tossed  up  and  down  in  little  hills 
and  valleys.  It  is  scattered  all  over  with  huge  rocks, 
which  look  as  though  giants  had  thrown  them  about 
in  their  play,  and  it  slopes  down  in  a  steep  descent 
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towards  the  top  of  a  second  range  of  cliffs.  This  range 
cannot,  of  course,  be  discovered  immediately  underneath 
the  upper  cliffs,  but  it  can  be  traced  towards  the  west 
for  many  miles,  forming  the  outline  of  Compton  Bay. 
A  dreary-looking  country  it  is,  but  it  has  a  charm  eyen 
for  that  very  reason.  As  a  child  I  only  saw  it  occasion- 
ally, and  always  thought  of  it  as  connected  with  haunts 
of  smugglers,  and  wild  storms  ;  roaring  waves,  and 
shipwrecks,  and  heavy  sea  mists,  gathering  over  the 
hills,  and  shutting  out  the  light  which  was  the  only 
hope  of  the  seamen's  safety.  It  must  have  been  a  fierce 
time  on  earth  when  the  land  sank  away  from  the 
upper  cliffs,  and  the  great  rocks  were  hurled  down 
and  the  streams,  which  have  now  worked  their  way 
through  the  lower  cliffs,  and  formed  deep  chasms, 
first  began  to  flow.  But  those  days  are  not  within 
the  memory  of  man  that  I  ever  heard.  Yet  even 
now  it  is  solemn  to  stand  and  think  of  what  once 
has  been.  When  I  first  remember  that  part  of 
the  country  it  [was,  so  to  say,  unknown  and  untra- 
versed.  There  was  no  road  through  it.  Persons 
wishing  to  go  from  Hatton  to  Compton  had  to  go  up 
Hatton  lane,  and  over  the  hill ;  only  foot-passengers 
went  over  the  cliffs,  and  with  them  it  was  a  difficult 
task  to  find  their  way,  especially  on  a  dark  night. 
They  might  stumble  among  the  rocks,  or  wander  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs,  and  be  over  before  they  were  aware 
of  it.  Some  people,  at  that  time,  thought  it  an  unsafe 
country  to  live  in,  and  said  that  the  rocks  would  fall 
again;  but  there  was  little  enough  really  to  fear, 
though  certainly  things  did  seem  terrible  to  those  who 
were  unaccustomed  to  them. 
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Perhaps  the  cou&try  looks  all  the  more  wild  from 
the  contrast  with  that  which  immediately  adjoins  it. 
For  to  the  east  of  St.  Anne's  Hill,  just  beyond 
Hatton,  the  land  turns  towards  the  south,  and  the 
warm  sun  shines  full  upon  it.  The  ground  is  tossed 
about  still  in  every  direction,  and  huge  rocks  lie 
scattered  upon  it.  But  thorns,  and  chestnuts,  and 
ash  trees  have  sprung  up  amongst  them  upon  the 
greensward ;  ivy  has  climbed  up  the  ledges  of  the 
jagged  cliffs;  primroses  cluster  upon  the  banks; 
cowslips  glitter  on  the  turf;  and  masses  of  hya- 
cinths may  be  seen  in  glades,  half  hidden  by  the 
foliage  of  the  thick  trees,  and  through  which  the  jut« 
ting  masses  of  grey  rock  peep  out  upon  the  open  sea, 
sparkling  with  silver  and  blue,  some  hundreds  of  feet 
beneath  them. 

A  lovely  scene  it  is.  lliere  is  a  verse  spoken  of  a 
very  different  country,  which  often  comes  to  my  mind 
when  I  think  of  it.  "  It  is  a  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  careth  for.  The  Eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
are  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  year."  Sometimes  it  has  even 
seemed  to  me  that  Heaven  itself  can  scarcely  be  more 
beautiful.  But  that  is,  doubtless^  the  thought  of  my 
ignorance,  and  the  love  which  I  bear  to  all  things 
connected  with  the  memories  of  my  youth. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  Compton  and  Mrs.  Weir. 
I  have  said  that  in  former  days  there  was  no  direct 
road  from  Hatton  to  Compton ;  a  few  years,  however, 
before  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  it  had  been  de- 
termined to  make  one  under  the  upper  cliff,  at  a  great 
expense,  and,  as  some  persons  thought,  uselessly.  That, 
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however,  was  soon  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  Some  specu- 
lating people  bought  up  part  of  the  land,  and  built  an 
hotel  and  lodging-houses  upon  it^  and  Compton  Heath, 
as  the  place  was  called,  was  likelj  to  become,  in  time, 
an  inhabited  part  of  the  world.  It  signified  little 
enough  to  Mrs.  Weir  where  she  went,  for  she  was  not 
likely  to  move  out  of  the  house  often,  when  once  she 
was  settled  in  it ;  jet  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  she 
had  something  more  quiet  and  homelike  to  look  out 
upon  than  that  broad  sea,  without  a  ship  to  be  seen 
upon  it,  and  the  bare  rocks  upon  the  heath.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  view  of  the  white  cliffs  in  the 
distance ;  but  everything  immediately  about  the  place, 
though  grand,  was  desolate ;  except,  indeed,  the 
garden  ;  but  even  that  was  new,  and  not  likely  to  be 
kept  in  very  good  order  by  the  old  man  who  was  in 
charge  of  it.  He  and  his  wife  had  the  care  of  the 
place  before  Mrs.  Weir  took  it,  and  they  were  to  live 
there  still,  and  the  woman  was  to  do  the  cooking,  and 
the  num  the  gardening.  Miss  Milicent  and  I  went 
many  times  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  hill, 
from  Dene  to  the  Heath,  before  we  had  made  the 
place  at  all  what  we  thought  Mrs.  Weir  would  think 
comfortable.  Mrs.  Richardson  helped  us  as  well  as 
she  could ;  but  she  was  busy  in  the  parish  with  the 
poor  people,  and  at  home  with  her  children,  and  had 
but  little  time  to  spare ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have 
been  unfair  to  expect  her  to  do  much.  I  found  the 
neighbours  very  kind ;  the  people  at  the  hotel  lent  us 
a  helping  hand,  and  the  Lieutenant,  at  the  Preventive 
Station,  and  his  wife  took  an  interest  in  our  goings 
on.    I  don't  know  how  Miss  Milicent  became  ac- 
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quainted  with  them,  but  somehow  she  managed  to 
know  every  one ;  and  I  was  rather  glad  to  think  that 
when  she  and  her  mother  were  settled  in  that  out-of- 
the-waj  place,  thej  would  have  a  man  friend  near  tq 
apply  to  in  a  difficulty. 

I  had  never  yet  told  Mrs.  Weir  exactly  what  my 
plans  were,  but  I  had  given  her  to  understand  that  I 
could  not  live  with  her  for  a  continuance,  and  she 
took  the  notion  more  quietly  than  I  had  expected. 
As  she  said,  she  never  looked  forward,  and  I  was  with 
her  for  the  time,  and  that  was  enough.  But  Miss 
Milicent  was  different.  I  had  a  struggle  with  her 
especially,  the  day  before  all  was  arranged  for  the 
move.  I  was  to  go  over  to  the  Heath  in  the  after- 
noon, and  she  and  her  mother  were  to  follow  the  next 
morning.  First  of  all  I  had  thought  that  it  would  be 
better  to  stay  and  help  the  poor  lady  to  the  last  at 
Dene ;  but  Mrs.  Kemp's  hint  was  remembered,  though 
I  did  not  like  it  when  it  was  given.  Cotton,  the  lady's 
maid,  was  going  to  stay,  so  that  Mrs.  Weir  would 
have  all  the  help  in  the  way  of  dressing  and  nursing 
that  she  usually  had ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  Miss  Mili" 
cent's  duty  to  look  after  her  mother  herself.  She 
managed  it  in  a  certain  way  before  I  was  even  known 
to  them,  and  so  she  ought  to  be  able  to  manage  it  still. 
I  said  as  much  as  this  to  her,  only  I  hope  civilly,  when 
she  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  go  and 
sleep  at  the  Parsonage  that  night,  and  walk  up  to  the 
Heath  early  the  next  morning,  and  get  everything 
ready  by  the  time  her  mother  and  I  came  in  the  after- 
noon. 

'^  Mrs.  Weir  is  used  to  you  in  moving  from  home, 
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Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  "  and  she  is  not  used  to  me ; 
may  be  she  would  rather  have  you." 

"  Now,  Ursie  Grant,  you  know  that  is  not  true,"  she 
^.nswered ;  "  whatever  I  am  good  for,  it  is  not  nursing, 
and  I  don't  want  to  put  myself  forward  in  it." 

"  This  is  not  quite  nursing,"  I  replied,  "  and  any- 
how, Miss  Milicent,  as  Mrs.  Weir  has  nobody  but  you 
to  look  to  for  the  future,  it  won't  do  to  be  out  of  the 
habit  of  helping  her." 

"  I  am  so  busy,"  she  said ;  "  I  told  Mr.  Perry  (that 
was  the  preventive  lieutenant),  that  I  should  be  over 
at  the  Heath  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,  and 
bring  Williams,  the  carpenter,  with  me,  and  then  we 
would  see  about  putting  up  some  shelves,  and  unpack- 
ing the  books." 

"  I  can  take  a  message  to  Mr,  Perry,  if  it  is  need- 
ful," I  said ;  "  and  I  thought  of  sleeping  in  the  house, 
and  so  I  should  be  there  to  see  about  getting  coffee 
when  Mrs.  Weir  arrived.  I  think  I  could  show  Jenny 
Dale  how  she  likes  it." 

"  That  old  Jenny  won't  be  able  to  make  coffee  or 
anything  else  to  suit  my  mother's  whimsies,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Milicent;  ^'she  is  as  particular  as  a 
Queen,  as  you  know  well  enough,  Ursie." 

"  I  could  try  and  teach  Jenny,"  I  said ;  "  and  if  not, 
Miss  Milicent,  you  will  be  there  the  next  day,  and 
then  I  might  show  you." 

"  And  why  can't  you  do  it  yourself,  Ursie  ?  you 
are  not  used  to  be  so  cross-grained."  And  Miss 
Milicent  turned  round  upon  me  sharply,  with  a  look 
as  of  twenty  eyes  put  into  one. 

"  If  it  was  so  ordered  that  I  could  wait  upon  Mrs. 
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Weir  always,  it  would  be  different,"  I  replied,  "  but 
as  I  must  needs*  leave  her  before  very  long.  Miss 
Milicent,  it  would  be  better  and  kinder  surely  to  put 
some  one  else  in  the  way  of  pleasing  her ;  and  if 
Jenny  Dale  can't  make  the  coffee  and  you  don't  like 
to  learn  yourself,  Cotton  might  try." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Ursie,"  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent 
angrily,  "  I  don't  take  it  kind  of  you  to  make  all  this 
fuss  about  going  away  just  at  the  very  time  we  have 
most  need  of  you;  it  is  not  what  I  should  have 
expected  of  you,  having  known  you  so  many  years, 
and  always  being  friends  up  to  this  time.  It  is  very 
hard,  very  hard  indeed." 

"  It  is  not  my  wish,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  replied, 
trying  to  speak  gently,  though  I  must  confess  her  tone 
irritated  me,  "  but  I  have  taken  the  advice  of  friends. 
One  thing  I  can  promise,  if  you  will  allow  it, —  not 
to  leave  Mrs.  Weir  till  she  is  really  settled  com- 
fortably at  the  Heath,  and  able  to  go  on  by  her- 
self." 

"  And  that  will  be  never,"  exclaimed  Miss  Mili- 
cent. "  Don't  you  see  that  my  mother  is  getting 
more  full  of  whims  and  nervousnesses  every  day  ? 
And  what  am  I  to  do  with  her?  She  never  did 
attend  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  because  you  never  fell  into  her  ways,"  I 
ventured  to  say. 

"  You    speak  ignorantly,   Ursie   Grant,"    replied 

Miss  Milicent,  more    quietly.     "  You    have    never 

known  my  mother  as  I  have.     Her  ways,  as  you  call 

them,  have  been  for  years  ways  which  no  one  with  a 
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grain  of  sense  could  fall  into,  and  tbey  would  have 
been  twenty  times  worse  but  for  me.  Otber  people  ** 
—  Miss  Milicent  stopped,  I  don't  tbink  sbe  liked  to 
mention  ber  father's  name  —  **  otber  people  scolded 
her  one  minute  and  humoured  ber  the  next ;  that  did 
no  good." 

**  It  might  have  been  better,"  I  said ;  "  to  humour 
her  in  the  things  that  were  rational,  and  try  to  per- 
suade her  out  of  those  which  were  not." 

She  waited  before  answering,  and  the  colour  rose 
in  her  cheeks ;  then  she  said,  ^'  You  are  right  there, 
Ursie.  But  persons  who  humour  and  persuade  must 
be  made  of  different  stuff  from  me.  I  can't,  and  that  is 
the  truth,  and  so  I  must  e'en  go  my  way,  and  my 
mother  must  go  hers ;  and  things  must  be  managed 
as  they  can ;  though  how  that  is  to  be  when  you  leave 
us  is  more  than  I  can  say." 

I  felt  for  her.  There  was  something  about  her 
which  always  touched  me,  when  she  changed  from 
that  sharp,  headstrong  manner  to  be  in  any  way  true 
and  humble.  It  was  a  glimpse  of  a  beautiful,  better 
nature,  lying,  as  it  were,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  sea 
tossed  with  tempests.  And  I  knew  too  that  she 
must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  bear  all  her  life  long. 
Persons  out  of  the  family  could  put  up  with  Mrs. 
Weir's  oddities  easily  enough,  but  it  was  not  so  with 
those  whose  daily  life  was  troubled  by  them.  The 
whims  of  friends  are  an  amusement ;  those  of  rela- 
tions are  trials.  Only  one  thing  I  saw  then,  that 
Miss  Milicent  deceived  herself  by  saying  '<  can't" 
and  "  must"  I  believe  there  are  not  two  more 
treacherous  words  in  the  English  language.    I  did 
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not  say  I  would  stay,  though  it  was  a  strong  tempta- 
tion ;  but  I  repeated  again  that  I  was  very  sorry  for 
her,  and  that  I  would  take  care  not  to  leave  her  till 
Mrs.  Weir  was  comfortable.  I  added  though,  that 
she  must  please  let  me  go  over  to  the  Heath,  for  the 
work  to  be  done  there  was  much  more  fitting  for  me 
than  for  her. 

She  gave  in,  I  do  believe,  because  she  was  taken 
by  surprise  to  find  a  will  stronger  than  her  own ;  and 
about  six  o'clock  that  evening  I  took  my  bundle 
under  my  arm,  and  left  Dene  never  again  to  return 
to  it  as  my  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

The  clouds  were  gathering  and  the  wind  was  rising 
as  I  crossed  the  down  at  the  foot  of  St.  Anne's  Hill.  I 
thought  we  should  have  a  stormy  night,  indeed  I  was 
very  certain  of  it,  for  there  was  the  noise  of  a  ground- 
swell  telling  me  so  more  plainly  than  words.  I  walked 
on  quickly,  not  exactly  disliking  the  work  before  me, 
though  feeling  how  strange  it  all  was.  I  should  have 
been  miserable  if  I  had  gone  direct  from  Dene  to 
Sandcombe,  but  this  go-between  life  softened  matters, 
and  there  was  something  in  the  notion  of  being  left 
to  settle  and  decide  things  for  myself  and  for  others 
too,  and  in  a  certain  fashion  make  my  own  way  in  the 
world,  which  gave  me  energy.  As  for  Dene,  the 
spirit  of  the  place  had  departed  when  Roger  left  it.  I 
loved  the  old  familiar  scenes  dearly — it  would  be  hard 
to  say  how  dearly — but  after  he  was  gone  I  looked  on 
them  as  upon  the  face  of  a  friend  who  is  dead.  I 
knew  I  had  better  leave  them,  and  remember  them 
only  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  my  peaceful  hap- 
piness; and  I  thanked  God  from  my  heart  for  the 
blessings  He  had  granted  me  whilst  living  amongst 
them. 

I  made  my  way  down  a  rough  bank  at  the  foot  of 
the  down,  and  then  along  a  field  into  the  high  road, 
and  so  up  to  Heath  Cottage,  that  was  the  name  of 
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Mrs.  Weir's  new  house.  I  mention  the  path  I  took,  be- 
cause it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  saying  what  I  did 
not  before,  that  the  high,  broken,  upper  cliffs  ended 
just  above  the  cottage ;  they  seemed  to  break  off  by 
degrees  and  lose  themselves  in  the  slope  of  the  down, 
so  that  the  way  I  came  was  easy  enough  for  a  young 
person,  though  the  descent  from  the  down  was  very 
steep. 

I  thought,  as  I  entered  the  garden,  that  the  place 
was  not  half  so  trim  as  the  grounds  at  Dene.  The 
little  bit  of  road  and  the  sweep  were  full  of  rough 
stones,  and  the  grass  on  the  banks  wanted  mowing. 
I  determined  that  should  be  done  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning.  Mrs.  Weir's  neat  eye  would  never 
bear  the  look  of  the  place  as  it  was,  though  Miss 
Milicent  would  have  lived  there  for  years  and  never 
have  thought  about  it.  I  saw  no  one  at  work  about  the 
garden,  and  when  I  went  up  to  the  house,  and  rang 
the  bell,  I  waited  a  most  provokingly  long  time  for 
an  answer.  At  length  a  little  girl  appeared,  Jenny 
Dale's  grandchild,  who  I  knew  was  often  with  her. 
She  stared  at  me  with  a  pair  of  very  blue  eyes,  and 
opened  her  mouth,  but  said  nothing. 

"Well,  Polly!  how  d'ye  do?"  I  said.  "Where's 
Granny.     Can't  I  come  in  ?" 

"  Granny's  bad,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Bad !  I'm  sorry  for  that.  I  must  go  and  speak 
to  hei'.     Where  is  she  ?  " 

«  She's  a-bed." 

"  So  ill  as  that  ?    How  long  has  she  been  there  ?  " 

"  Yesterday,  and  t'other  day." 

"But  I  saw  her  the  day  before  yesterday,"  I  said ; 
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^'sbe  didn't  seem  ill  then.     Has  the   doctor   been 
here?" 

"I  don't  know,  she's  a-bed;"  was  the  only  reply  I 
could  obtain ;  so  I  asked  no  more  questions,  but  went 
in. 

Jenny  Dale  was  neat  in  her  way,  and  her  kitchen 
was  comfortable  enough  generally — but  Polly,  being 
left  to  play  there,  had  made  it  very  untidy.  The  fire 
was  burning  low,  and  the  tea-kettle  had  been  taken 
off  it,  and  was  standing  within  the  fender.  A  little 
deal  table,  with  some  crusts  of  bread  soaked  in  spilt 
tea,  and  some  cups  waiting  to  be  washed,  were  the 
signs  that  Dale  and  his  grandchild  had  been  having 
their  meal  together ;  but  grandfather,  I  was  told,  was 
gone  out,  and  Polly  didn't  know  where  he  was  gone, 
or  when  he  meant  to  return, — ^in  fact  she  didn't  know 
anything,  except  that  Granny  was  a-bed. 

"  And  where  is  Granny  sleeping  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Up  yon ! "  and  Polly  pointed  to  a  corner  of  the 
kitchen,  where  I  saw  nothing  but  the  dish-covers  upon 
the  dresser. 

There  was  a  little  room  over  one  of  the  out-houses, 
as  I  knew,  so  I  guessed  what  was  meant ;  and  putting 
some  coals  on  the  fire,  I  told  Polly  to  wash  up  the  tea- 
things,  and  make  the  place  tidy ;  and  up  stairs  I  went. 

I  heard  a  low  groaning  before  I  reached  the  top  of 
the  steep  little  staircase,  and  when  I  entered  the  bed- 
room, I  had  no  need  to  be  told  that  "  Granny  was 
very  bad."  She  was  lying  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor, 
turning  and  rolling  from  side  to  side,  with  an  attack 
of  feverish  cold  and  rheumatism.  The  wind,  which 
was  beginning   to  howl  every  minute  louder  and 
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louder,  poured  down  in  gusts  from  the  little  fire- 
place, close  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  so  that  she  had 
the  full  benefit  of  it.  The  room  itself  was  draughty 
enough  for  a  person  in  health;  there  was  but  one 
window,  but  that  shook  as  if  all  the  panes  had  been 
fastened  together  by  packthread ;  and  the  door  would 
not  shut  close  ;  and  all  day  long,  and  all  night  too  — 
as  I  found  afterwards — ^there  was  the  moan  of  the 
wind  through  that  and  the  window,  even  on  a  quiet 
day, — ^so  any  one  may  guess  what  it  was  likely  to  be 
on  a  stormy  one.  No  doubt  there  are  many  worse 
places  in  which  people  sleep  comfortably  enough ;  but 
I  confess  it  did  provoke  me  that  no  one  should  have 
had  the  sense  to  move  the  bed  a  few  inches  to  the 
left,  where  it  might  have  been  out  of  the  way  of  the 
draught ;  and  this  was  the  first  thing  I  tried  to  do. 
But  Jenny  was  in  no  condition  to  bear  being  dis- 
turbed even  for  her  own  comfort.  She  was  very  bad, 
she  said  ;  she  didn't  know  but  what  she  was  a-going 
to  die.  Daddy  (as  she  called  her  husband)  was  gone 
for  the  doctor,  and  she  hadn't  no  one  but  the  little  maid 
to  wait  upon  her ; — but  for  all  I  could  say,  she  would 
not  have  anything,  or  do  anything,  or  allow  anything 
to  be  done  for  her.  She  would  lie  there  with  wind 
enough  to  turn  a  mill  rushing  upon  her  down  the 
chimney.  When  I  tried  to  pull  the  mattress  along 
myself  she  cried  out  as  though  I  was  going  to  cut  oiF 
one  of  her  legs ;  so  at  last  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
insist  upon  pinning  a  shawl  across  the  fire-place  to 
3hut  out  the  draught,  and  leave  her  till  the  doctor 
came. 
A  comfortable  beginning,  and  a  pleasant  prospect 
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for  Mrs.  Weir  the  next  day !    But  there  was  all  the 
more  reason  for  exertion  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  made 
up  the  kitchen  fire,  and  put  the  tea-kettle  on,  that 
I  might  have  a  little  tea  instead  of  supper,  for    I 
knew  it  would  be  more  comforting,  I  went  over  the 
house  to  see  what  kind  of  state  things  were  in. 
The  drawing-room  was  habitable  enough.     It  was  a 
pretty  little  room  with  ^  deep,  square  window,  com- 
manding a  lovely  view  of  the  bay  and  the  whole 
cliff.    In  shape  it  was  not  so  very  unlike  the  draw- 
ing-room at  Dene ;    and  when    the,  furniture  was 
arranged  properly,  I  thought  Mrs.  Weir  might  rather 
take  to  it.     But  the  dining-room  was  dark,  and  filled 
with  boxes  and  rubbish  ;  and  in  the  passages,  and  up 
the  stairs,  litter  of  all  kinds  was  lying  about, — just 
the  kind  of  litter  which  it  was  impossible  to  know 
what  to  do  with.     I  hope  I  was  not  hard  upon  Miss 
Milicent,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was 
because  the  last  two  or  three  times  when  furniture 
and   books  had  been  sent  over  from  Dene,   Miss 
Milicent  had  undertaken  to  see  the  boxes  unpacked 
at  the  cottage,  and  had  taken  things  out  and  thrown 
them  down  anywhere,  instead  of  arranging  them  as 
she  went  on. 

Up  stairs,  Mrs.  Weir's  bed-room  was  what  I  should 
have  called  pretty  and  neat ;  but  she  would  doubtless 
see  fifty  things  that  were  wanted.  It  was  a  good 
size,  which  was  the  most  important  point  in  my 
eyes,  and  had  a  cheerful  look-out  towards  the  south- 
east, and  a  square  window  like  the  drawing-room. 
There  was  a  dressing-room  to  it,  besides  another  good 
sized  room  for  Miss  Milicent,  over  the  dining-room ; 
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and  a  little  room  which  I  was  to  have,  and  two 
attics. 

I  took  off  my  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  then  I  went 
down  stairs  and  called  P0II7  to  come  and  help  me 
clear  some  of  the  rubbish  from  the  passage  and  the 
stairs.  But  it  was  growing  dark,  and  we  had  scarcely 
begun  our  task,  when  Dale  came  back  from  Compton 
with  the  Doctor,  who  looked  grave  about  Jenny,  and 
said  she  must  be  well  looked  after,  and  he  would 
send  her  some  medicine,  and  come  and  see  her  again 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I  could  not  leave 
her  without  Polly  after  that,  so  I  sent  the  child 
to  sit  with  her,  and  went  on  with  my  work  by 
myself. 

I  was  standing  a  minute  to  rest  myself,  and  looking 
out  of  the  drawing-room  window,  trying  to  make  out 
what  it  was  impossible  to  see  because  of  the  darkness 
that  was  coming,  when  I  fancied  I  heard  the  front 
door  bell  ring.  I  listened,  but  not  hearing  it  again,  I 
thought  it  must  have  been  my  mistake ;  presently, 
however,  I  caught  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  going 
out  into  the  passage,  I  saw  two  persons  there,  a 
little  gentleman  and  a  stout  lady,  strangers. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Weir  at  home  ?  "  said  the  gentleman  in  a 
meek  voice. 

<*  You  had  better  ask  for  your  cousin,  my  dear,"  said 
the  lady.  "  We  want  to  see  Miss  Weir,"  she  added, 
not  waiting  for  him  to  answer,  "  This  is  Mr.  Temple, 
and  I  am  Mrs.  Temple,  and  we  are  just  come.  You 
had  better  go  at  once  and  announce  us ;  now,  my 
dear,"  and  she  walked  past  him  to  go  forward  to  the 
drawing-room.     The  gentleman  followed. 
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'^  Mrs.  Weir  is  not  here,  Ma'am,^  I  said,  as  soon  ad 
the  opportunity  for  speaking  was  given  me. 

"Not  here!"  she  stopped  short;  "very  provok- 
ing !  You  should  not  have  brought  me,  my  dear,** 
she  added,  addressing  her  husband.  "Yon  should 
have  come  first  to  inquire.  I  told  you  there  was 
just  the  chance  of  not  finding  them.  I  am  quite  ex- 
hausted." 

The  lady  threw  herself  down  in  the  arm-chair,  her 
flounces  spreading  out,  so  as  to  make  her  three  times 
the  size  she  was  naturally.     To  judge  by  her  brilliant 
complexion,  high  colour,  and  clear  sparkling  eyes,  she 
was  not  likely  to  be  overcome  by  fatigue,  but  appear- 
ances are  deceitful.     The  gentleman,  who  had  been 
gifted  by  nature  with  a  very  meek  countenance,  which 
he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  render  fierce  by  the  help 
of  a  sandy  moustache,  stood  by  her  submissively.  She 
handed  him  a  little  bag,  which  she  carried  in  her 
hand,  and  he  took  out  a, scent-bottle,  and  gave  it  her, 
though  I  don't  believe  he  thought  she  was  going  to 
faint  any  more  than  I  did. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  there  has  been  any  mistake.  Sir," 
I  said,  "  but  Mrs.  Weir  is  not  expected  till  to«morrow. 
I  am  just  come  over  myself  to  put  things  in  order 
for  her." 

"We  can  have  beds  here,  I  suppose?"  said  the 
lady. 

"  I  am  afraid.  Ma'am,"  I  replied,  a  little  surprised 
I  must  confess  at  such  a  bold  request,  "  it  could  not 
be  without  Mrs.  Weir's  knowledge." 

"*  I  thought  that  being  Mrs.  Weir's  relations  there 
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might  have  been  some  accommodation  for  us,"  said  the 
gentleman. 

"  And  Mrs.  Weir  would  wish  it,  I  am  sure,"  replied 
the  lady ;  "  in  fact  we  quite  reckoned  upon  it."  She 
spoke  angrily,  and  was  evidently  not  all  inclined 
to  faint  now. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  I  replied,  "  but  I  could  not 
take  it  upon  myself,  without  Mrs.  Weir's  permission ; 
and  indeed  there  is  no  room  properly  ready,  except 
just  where  I  am  to  sleep  myself.  Mrs.  Weir  had  nb 
notion  you  were  coming,  Sir." 

"  It  was  a  sudden  thought,"  replied  the  Captain, 
i«but '' 

"  Young  woman,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Temple,  "you 
will  be  sorry  for  being  uncivil  to  us;  your  mistress  will 
be  much  displeased  when  she  hears  of  it.  I  am  Mrs. 
Weir's  favourite  niece.  This  gentleman  is  come  to 
transact  most  important  business  with  her,  and  he  is 
not  accustomed  to  disrespect,  he  never  puts  up  with 
it.  You  had  better  at  once  go  and  prepare  the 
rooms,  and  get  us  some  tea,  for  we  have  had  a  very 
long  journey.  This  is  a  most  out-of-the-way  place  ; 
I  wonder  how  any  one  can  think  of  living  in  it,"  she 
added,  speaking  to  her  husband. 

*^  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  get  tea  to  suit  you. 
Ma'am,"  I  replied.  "  I  don't  know  what  there  is  in 
the  house,  and  you  will  find  everything  very  com- 
fortable at  the  hotel,  if  you  will  please  to  go  there  to- 
night ;  and  no  doubt  Mrs.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent 
will  make  everything  easy  to-morrow." 

"  My  dear  —  what  do  you  —  what  do  you  think  ?  " 
said  the  Captain. 
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"  That  I  shall  stay  where  I  am,"  she  replied.  "The 
hotel  is  not  to  be  put  up  with,  it  is  too  full.  That 
room  we  were  shown  into  was  a  mere  hole." 

**  You  will  be  much  better  off  there  than  here. 
Ma'am,"  I  answered.  "  There  is  no  one  to  wait  upcm 
you  here  but  myself." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  know  how  to  wait,"  she  an- 
swered, 

"  Not  very  well.  Ma'am.  I  am  not  Mrs.  Weir's 
servant.  I  only  came  over  for  a  time  to  help  arrange 
things  for  her,  and  I  have  much  to  do  to-night ;  I  don't 
think  I  could  possibly  undertake  it." 

*^ Extremely  uncivil!"  exclaimed  the  lady.  "I 
shall  go  up  stairs  and  judge  of  the  state  of  the  house 
for  myself." 

«*  K  you  please.  Ma'am,"  I  replied,  but  I  did  not 
offer  to  show  her  the  way ;  I  was  quite  confounded  by 
her  coolness. 

"  My  dear," — she  beckoned  to  her  husband  to  follow, 
and  he  went  after  her  quite  tamely.  I  heard  her  stum- 
ble over  a  box  at  the  doorway,  and  hard  work  I  knew 
they  would  have  to  make  their  way  up  stairs,  such  a 
number  of  things  were  lying  about ;  but  it  was  all  so 
much  the  better  for  me,  for  it  gave  me  time  to  think, 
and  whilst  they  were  gone  I  sat  down  to  consider 
what  was  to  come  next  A  very  odd  business,  cer- 
tainly, it  was. 

Mrs.  Temple's  name  I  had  heard  often  enough,  but 
I  had  never  understood  that  there  was  much  kindness 
between  her  and  Mrs.  Weir,  at  least  since  her  mar- 
riage, when  there  had  been  differences  about  money 
matters.    What  business  she  had  to  come  troubling 
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for  Mrs.  Weir  just  at  this  time  was  more  than  I  could 
guess.  Of  course  I  was  unwilling  to  do  anything  dis- 
agreeable, but  as  to  their  sleeping  in  the  house  that 
night  it  was  out  of  the  question.  Mrs.  Temple  was 
so  long  away  that  it  is  my  belief  she  must  have 
gone  up  to  the  attics,  but  downstairs  she  came  at 
last. 

"  The  room  over  this  will  do  very  well ;  you  can 
make  up  the  bed,  and  we  shall  not  expect  to  have 
everything  perfect.  The  dressing-room  will  be  large 
enough  for  Mr.  Temple  when  you  have  moved  out 
the  boxes." 

"  I  could  not  well  put  you  into  Mrs.  Weir's  room. 
Ma'am,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  kept  for  her ;  and  the 
boxes,  I  fear,  are  too  heavy  to  be  moved.  I  am  sorry 
to  be  unaccommodating,  but  if  you  will  please  to  go 
to  the  hotel  to-night,  Mrs.  Weir  will  be  here  to  make 
her  own  arrangements  to-morrow.  I  must  ask  you 
to  excuse  my  leaving  you  now,  as  I  have  work  to  do." 

When  I  had  said  this,  I  walked  out  of  the  room, 
for  I  was  not  going  to  discuss  the  point  with  her  any 
further, 

I  heard  them  talking  to  each  other,  the  lady's  voice 
becoming  louder  and  louder,  as  she  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  convince  her  husband  of  something  against 
his  will ;  I  did  not  go  near  them,  however,  but  went  up 
to  see  Jenny  and  give  her  her  medicine^  and  then,  as 
she  seemed  better,  Polly  and  I  set  to  work  again  by 
candlelight  to  clear  away  the  rubbish.  At  last,  when 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  gone  by,  Polly 
saw  them  go  down  the  passage  and  out  of  the  house- 
door,  and  so  we  were  rid  of  them. 

VOL.   I.  R 
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I  can't  BBj  I  was  comfortable ;  I  did  not  know  bow  I 
could  bave  done  differently,  but  I  bad  been  quite  put 
out  of  my  usual  way.  Ever  since  I  could  remember, 
I  had  been  taugbt  to  treat  persons  according  to  their 
station,  and  though  I  was  proud  and  wilful,  yet  I  had 
a  natural  feeling  of  respect  for  persons  better  born 
and  educated  than  myself.  Even  when  Miss  Milicent 
provoked  me  to  speak  out  as  she  sometimes  did,  it  was 
more  that  I  caught  something  of  her  off-hand  tone 
before  I  was  aware  of  it,  than  that  I  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  being  uncivil;  but  Mrs.  Temple  made 
something  rise  up  in  my  heart  quite  unlike  any  other 
feeling.  It  was  not  for  myself  I  really  think.  She 
did  not  know  who  I  was,  and  if  I  had  tried  to  make 
her  understand  I  don't  suppose  I  should  have  suc- 
ceeded. But,  besides  the  inconvenience  of  her  request, 
she  had  claimed  as  a  right  what  only  ought  to  have 
been  asked  as  a  favour,  and  this  was  what  I  had 
never  been  accustomed  to.  Mrs.  Weir  used  to  say 
to  me  sometimes  in  former  days,  ^^  Never  take  a  liberty 
with  any  person,  Ursula,  and  never  let  any  one  take  a 
liberty  with  you ;  and  then  you  will  know  how  to  be- 
have in  every  position  in  which  it  may  please  Grod  to 
place  you."  I  am  sure  she  acted  upon  the  advice 
herself,  for  all  the  time  I  was  with  her  she  never 
forgot  that  I  had  my  own  claims  to  respect  and  con- 
sideration, in  spite  of  my  inferior  position. 

Polly  began  asking  questions  about  the  visitors, 
and  would  have  run  out  into  the  road  after  them,  to 
look  at  them,  if  I  would  have  allowed  her ;  but  I 
stopped  her  directly,  and  told  her  nothing.  We  worked 
on  till  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  then  I  thought  it  was 
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time  to  send  her  to  bed.  Dale  had  had  his  supper, 
and  was  gone  upstairs ;  so  I  had  the  kitchen  to  my- 
self, and  I  stirred  up  the  fire,  which  had  been  let  down 
again  very  low,  and  sat  down,  listening  to  the  howl- 
ing of  the  wind,  and  the  dash  of  the  waves  upon  the 
shore ;  and  thinking  how  much  I  should  have  to  tell 
Roger  when  we  met  again.  As  a  pleasant  end  to 
the  evening,  there  was  no  milk  in  the  house,  and  no 
butter, — so  my  hope  of  a  warm,  comforting  tea,  came 
to  nothing ;  but  I  contented  myself  with  some  bread 
and  cheese,  and  a  glass  of  beer,  and  after  seeing  that 
Jenny  had  everything  she  wanted,  I  went  to  bed, 
and  being  quite  tired  out,  soon  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 

Mt  new  acquaintances  did  not  intrude  upon  me  the 
next  morning.  I  suppose  they  had  had  enough  of 
me.  Polly  said  she  saw  them  going  down  the  cliffit 
to  the  sea,  but  that  was  all  I  heard  of  them,  and 
nearly  all  I  thought  about  them,  for  there  was  busi- 
ness enough  to  take  up  every  moment.  Work  as  hard 
as  I,  and  Dale,  and  Polly,  and  Williams  the  carpenter, 
and  a  girl  from  the  village  could,  it  seemed  as  though 
the  house  never  would  be  straight  by  the  time  Mrs. 
Weir  arrived.  I  was  most  anxious  that  it  should  be, 
for  she  was  one  of  those  persons  with  whom  first 
impressions  are  everything ;  and  if,  on  coming  to 
the  Heath,  she  was  to  see  the  place  untidy,  I  knew 
well  enough  she  might  take  a  prejudice  which  nothing 
would  overcome. 

Jenny  was  still  quite  ill,  though  the  doctor  spoke 
less  gravely  about  her  than  he  did  the  night  before. 
But  it  was  useless  for  her  to  think  of  moving  ;  and  I 
had  all  her  work  to  attend  to  as  well  as  my  own. 
Mrs.  Weir  was  to  come  to  dinner,  and  a  roast 
chicken  was  to  be  provided  for  her.  Dale,  and  Polly, 
and  I,  dined  off  some  cold  mutton,  without  potatoes, 
and  but  little  leisure  we  had  to  eat  that. 

About  four  o'clock  the  fly  drove  up  to  the  gate. 
Williams  had  only  time  to  gather  up  some  of  the 
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carpentering  tools^  and  rush  out  of  the  drawing-room 
window,  whilst  Polly  carried  away  in  her  lap  every 
scrap  of  litter  she  could  see,  before  it  was  at  the 
front  door.  My  heart  beat  quite  fast.  It  came  over 
me  all  at  once  what  a  d^ary  thing  the  new  home 
would  be  to  Mrs.  Weir ;  and  when  the  flyman  let 
down  the  step,  and  I  went  forward  to  give  her  my 
arm,  I  scarcely  had  courage  to  look  in  her  face. 

But  I  had  no  reason  to  be  afraid.  Mrs.  Weir  was 
not  a  person  to  give  way  in  great  trials.  She  rested 
her  hand  upon  my  arm,  but  I  did  not  feel  it  even 
tremble ;  and,  when  she  stood  upon  the  ground,  the 
first  words  she  said  were,  "  Grod  is  very  good,  Ursula ; 
He  gives  us  friends  to  receive  us  everywhere."  I  hoped 
Miss  Milicent  would  have  come  with  her  into  the 
drawing  room,  but  she  always  left  her  mother  to  me 
when  I  was  there,  so  I  took  the  poor  lady  in  myself. 
The  strangeness  of  everything  did  then  rather  over- 
come her,  and  she  sat  down  and  cried  a  little,  but  they 
were  very  quiet  tears, — not  at  all  like  those  of  a  person 
who  considered  herself  suffering  from  a  great  grief. 
She  brightened  up  after  a  few  minutes,  and  began 
admiring  the  room,  and  saying  how  comfortable  it 
was.  She  was  always  gracious  and  thoughtful  when 
people  had  been  working  for  her.  And  then  I  thought 
of  telling  her  a  little  about  the  time  it  had  taken  to 
put  everything  in  order,  thinking  by  that  means  to  dis- 
tract her  thoughts.  It  was  all  very  awkward  and 
odd;  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do  next,  and  I  was 
wishing  to  be  in  half-a-dozen  places  at  once.  But 
my  work  was  soon  settled,  for  in  walked  Miss  Mili- 
cent, and  with  her  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple. 
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I  can't  say  how  cross  I  felt  Just  at  the  very 
moment  Mrs.  Weir  wanted  to  rest  and  be  alone! 
And  Miss  Milicent  not  to  know  better  than  to  bring 
them  straight  into  the  drawing-room  without  notice ! 
But  it  was  exactly  like  h6r. 

'^Mother,"  she  said,  and  she  went  up  to  Mrs.  Weir, 
^'  here  is  Matilda  Temple,  and  her  husband,  too.  They 
have  been  waiting  to  see  you." 

Mrs.  Weir  looked  up  as  though  in  a  dream ;  she 
made  no  answer. 

Mr.  Temple  held  back,  but  his  wife  urged  him 
on.  ^^I  am  afraid  we  have  called  at  an  awkward 
moment,"  he  began. 

'*  Only  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Temple.  "  Being  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  we  felt  you  would  consider  it  so  unkind,  my 
dear  aunt,  if  we  passed  the  house  without  coming  in. 
And  our  time  is  so  short, — only  till  to-morrow, — and 
there  is  so  much  to  see, — ^such  lovely  scenery ; "  and 
then,  putting  her  head  a  little  to  one  side,  and  twist- 
ing her  mouth,  she  added,  "  Besides,  it  is  so  sweet  to 
meet  the  friends  one  loves." 

I  watched  Mrs.  Weir's  face  all  the  time  Mrs. 
Temple  was  speaking,  expecting  to  see  something  of 
anger  or  annoyance  in  it.  But  not  the  least!  As 
gently  and  sweetly  as  ever  she  answered,  "  I  was  not 
quite  prepared  to  see  you,  Matilda ;  but  Milicent  and 
I  will  do  our  best  to  make  you  and  Stephen  welcome." 

"  We  must  make  ourselves  welcome  first,  mother," 
said  Miss  Milicent,  bluntly.  ''Cousin  Matilda,  I 
think  you  and  Stephen  had  better  go  now,  and  come 
again  by  and  by." 
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"It  is  a  very  short  peep,"  said  Mrs  Temple. 

"  Ursula,"  Mrs.  Weir  turned  to  me.  «I  think  I  feel 
rather  tired.  Matilda,  you  will  excuse  me.  I  am  a 
little  —  "  Her  voice  failed  her,  and  she  looked  ex- 
tremely pale. 

'^  Faint,"  said  Mrs.  Temple ;  she  came  forward  to 
push  me  aside,  and  support  Mrs.  Weir's  head. 

But  I  kept  my  place. 

"If  you  will  excuse  me,  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "I  think 
Mrs.  Weir  is  most  used  to  me ;  and,  Miss  Milicent,  if 
you  would  be  good  enough  to  pour  out  the  sal  volatile, 
and  if  Mrs.  Weir  might  be  left  quite  alone." 

I  was  obliged  to  speak  plainly,  and  Mr.  Temple 
took  the  hint,  walked  to  the  door,  and  looked  back, 
expecting  his  wife  to  follow. 

"  Yes,  go,  my  dear,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head  at 
him,  "I  shall  come  presently;  she  will  be  better;  it 
is  only  fatigue — nervousness.  I  dare  say  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  us  was  a  little  too  much.  I  shall  come 
presently.    Don't  wait  for  me,  my  dear." 

I  made  sure  Miss  Milicent  would  have  burst  out 
then.  She  was  not  usually  so  cowed ; —  but  no  — she 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  sent  Cotton  in,  and  left 
her,  and  Mrs.  Temple,  and  me  together. 

No  doubt  it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  we  were 
obliged  to  think  of  Mrs.  Weir  instead  of  ourselves,  or 
Mrs.  Temple  and  I  might  not  have  been  such  good 
friends.  We  had  a  difficult  matter  to  bring  Mrs. 
Weir  round.  It  was  full  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
she  recovered  enough  to  speak,  though  I  don't  think 
she  ever  quite  lost  her  consciousness.  Mrs.  Temple 
was  sensible  and  helpful  enough  in  what  she  did,  but 
s  4 
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the  nonsense  she  talked  was  not  to  be  imagined.  She 
seemed  to  think  it  was  quite  fortunate  that  she  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  and  declared  several  times  that  she 
couldn't  think  how  we  should  have  managed  without 
her.  "  But  all  things  were  so  Providentially  ordered," 
she  said.  I  don't  believe  it  once  entered  her  head 
that  she  had  worried  Mrs.  Weir  by  thrusting  herself 
upon  her  at  a  wrong  time. 

At  last,  when  it  was  a  question  of  taking  Mrs. 
Weir  upstairs,  I  made  a  stand.  Cotton  and  I  knew 
very  well  what  to  do ;  and  Mrs.  Temple  should  not 
come,  I  was  resolved.  I  whispered  to  Mrs.  Weir  to 
beg  her  to  go ;  and  the  poor  lady,  in  a  very  feeble 
voice,  thanked  her  niece  as  though  she  had  done  the 
most  self-denying  act  possible,  and  hoped  to  be  better, 
and  see  her  again  in  the  evening. 

I  did  not  think  even  then  that  we  should  have  got 
rid  of  her ;  but  she  twisted  her  mouth,  and  said  it 
was  a  delightful  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  help  a 
friend ;  and  then  she  kissed  Mrs.  Weir  and  departed. 

All  that  evening  Mrs.  Weir  kept  her  room.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Temple  called  again,  but  I  urged  Miss 
Milicent  to  send  them  down  word  that  her  mother 
was  not  well  enough  to  see  them,  and  so  they  were 
not  admitted.  And,  as  they  were  to  go  the  next  day, 
I  pleased  myself  with  thinking  we  should  be  left  to 
arrange  our  own  affairs  without  interruption,  and 
that,  if  Mr.  Temple  had  business  to  talk  over,  he 
would  just  spend  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Weir  in  the 
morning,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  it.  But  little 
I  knew  of  Mrs.  Temple. 

Mrs.  Weir  was  better  the  next  morning ;  and  a 
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message  came  over  from  the  hotel  to  say  that  Mr. 
Temple  would  like  to  see  her  if  she  was  able.  What 
passed  I  don't  exactly  know.  It  was  not  a  very  long 
talk,  and  I  don't  expect  it  was  one  of  much  conse- 
quence, except  that  Mr.  Temple  was  anxious  to  put 
in  a  claim  for  some  old  debt,  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds,  which,  now  that  the  Dene  estate  was  sold,  he 
thought  might  as  well  be  paid  off.  A  letter  to  the 
lawyer  would  have  managed  the  business  just  as  well, 
as  far  as  I  could  ever  understand ;  and,  as  to  Mrs. 
Temple  being  a  favourite,  Miss  Milicent  herself  told 
me  that  her  cousin  Matilda  had  been  the  torment  of 
the  family  for  the  last  ten  years,  though  her  mother 
had  always  been  willing  to  think  the  best  of  her. 

Whilst  Mr.  Temple  was  with  Miss  Milicent,  Mrs. 
Temple  insisted  upon  going  upstairs  to  sit  with 
Mrs.  Weir,  and  it  was  no  use  for  me  to  try  and  pre- 
vent it,  as  I  had  to  be  in  the  kitchen  looking  after 
the  cooking,  Jenny  being  still  too  ill  to  move  or  do 
amrthing  but  sit  up  for  about  an  hour,  and  there 
J^ng  no  one  at  hand  to  take  her  place.  I  wondered 
y/^to  myself  at  what  time  Mrs.  Temple  and  her  husband 
X  meant  to  go,  and  wished  I  could  see  a  fly  drive  up 
to  take  them  away,  for  I  had  a  misgiving  that  we 
should  have  no  peace  till  they  were  gone ;  but  just 
as  I  had  Mrs.  Weir's  luncheon  ready,  and  was  putting 
it  on  the  tray  to  be  taken  upstairs,  down  came 
Cotton  from  Mrs.  Weir's  room. 

"  Well !  Miss  Grant,"  she  said  (I  was  always  called 
Miss  Grant  by  the  servants  because  of  its  being  more 
respectful),  "  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?  I  should  like 
to  know  how  the  house  is  to  hold  us  all." 
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"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  I  asked.  «  Why  won't  the 
house  hold  us  all  to-daj,  as  well  as  it  did  yesterday  ?" 

"  We  filled  it  yesterday,"  she  answered ;  "  and 
when  there  are  two  more  to  be  put  in,  I  won't  under- 
take to  say  where  they  are  to  be  quartered." 

"  Two  more ! "  I  said,  and  I  felt  very  uncomfort- 
able. 

''Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  in  the  back  room,  and  Miss 
Milicent  in  the  little  room,  and  then  what  is  to  become 
of  you,  Miss  Grant  ?  I  would  make  a  stir  about  it, 
that  I  would.  I  would  not  submit  to  be  put  up  in 
the  attic." 

" They  can't  come,"  I  said ;  "it's  nonsense." 

"  They  will  come,"  she  answered,  "  and  it's  no 
nonsense." 

I  did  not  believe  her — I  could  not;  it  seemed  so 
monstrous.  Mrs.  Weir  being  just  come  into  the  house, 
nothing  arranged,  and  she,  herself,  ill  and  in  great  grief, 
and  having  lost  so  much  of  her  fortune,  I  thought  it 
impossible  that  any  persons  could  have  the  face  to 
accept  such  an  invitation  even  if  it  had  been  made. 

As  for  sleeping  in  the  attic,  I  did  not  choose  to  talk 
about  that  with  Cotton.  If  it  had  been  a  real  benefit 
to  any  one,  I  would  have  slept  in  the  kitchen  or  the 
scullery.  It  was  not  that  I  cared  for,  but  the  notion 
of  having  that  dreadful  woman  entirely  in  the  house, 
never  to  be  free  from  her  ;  for  the  moment  I  did  think 
that  I  must  give  up  and  go  off  at  once  to  Sandcombe. 

"  The  luncheon  will  be  cold  if  you  don't  take  it  up 
at  once,"  I  said  to  Cotton,  trying  not  to  show  that  I 
thought  anything  of  her  news. 

"  Not  so  cold  as  somebody's  welcome  should  be,  if 
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I  had  my  will,"  she  replied ;  "  but  you  are  'very 
strange,  Miss  Grant.  I  don't  think  you  know  a  bit 
when  you  are  put  upon." 

Cotton  was  wrong;  I  did  know  very  well,  but 
when  persons  serve  for  love  their  shoulders  can  bear  a 
vtolerably  heavy  burden. 

As  we  were  speaking  Miss  Milicent  came  out  from 
the  drawing-room,  looking  feverish  and  hurried.  She 
sent  Cotton  away,  and  then  said,  *<  Ursie,  what  have 
we  got  in  the  house  ?  We  must  have  dinner  at  six 
o'clock." 

**  There  are  some  cutlets  and  the  remains  of  the 
chicken,  which  I  was  going  to  fricassee,"  I  said  ;  "  I 
thought,  with  a  bit  of  bacon  and  a  pudding,  that  would 
be  enough.  Miss  Milicent,  for  you  and  Mrs.  Weir." 

"  You  had  better  get  a  leg  of  lamb,  Ursie.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Temple  are  likely  to  be  here." 

"  To  stay,  Ma'am  ?"  I  said,  for  I  thought  I  would 
have  it  out  with  her  at  once. 

"  That  is  as  may  be,"  she  answered  gruffly.  "  They 
won't  stay  for  my  asking,  but  my  mother  is  so  easily 
talked  over.  She  has  no  more  power  of  saying  *No' 
than  a  baby.  And  as  for  Matilda  Temple,  she  would 
come  over  a  hyena." 

"  Then  I  am  sure,  Miss  Milicent,  I  am  worse  than  a 
hyena,"  I  said,  and  I  could  not  help  laughing,  vexed 
though  I  was.  "  She  would  never  come  over  me,  you 
will  excuse  my  saying  so." 

"  Don't  boast,  Ursie ;  you  have  never  had  to  do 
with  her.  You  see  if  she  is  not  come  to  quarter  her- 
self upon  us  for  a  month,  and  neither  you  nor  I,  nor 
any  one  will  be  able  to  say  her  nay." 
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"But  indeed,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  exclaimed,  "  it 
ought  not  to  be.  She  will  drive  Mrs.  Weir  out  of 
her  senses.  It  is  my  belief  that  it  was  seeing  her 
helped  to  make  the  poor  lady  faint  yesterday." 

"  If  she  was  dying,  Matilda  Temple  would  stick  by 
her,"  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent ;  "  and  talk  good  all 
the  time,  till  she  thought  herself  a  saint,  and  made 
my  mother  think  so  too." 

"  And  where  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  to  sleep. 
Ma'am  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  shall  take  to  the  attic,"  said  Miss  Milicent. 

"  Oh !  no  indeed,"  I  exclaimed  ;  "  that  must  not 
be.  Miss  Milicent  There  is  my  room,  quite  ready. 
I  will  move  my  things  in  a  minute,  and  the  attic  is 
quite  as  good  as  I  shall  want." 

"It  won't  be,  Ursie  Grant,"  she  replied,  catching 
hold  of  my  arm,  as  was  her  habit ;  "  my  mother 
won't  allow  it,  and,  what  is  more,  if  she  would  I 
would  not.  When  you  came  to  help  us  in  our  troubles 
we  promised  you  a  comfortable  room,  and  we  aren't 
going  to  have  it  taken  from  you  by  any  one." 

"  Only  if  I  give  it  up,  it  is  not  taken  from  me," 
I  said ;  "  and,  indeed,  Miss  Milicent,  it  is  not  fitting  ; 
I  could  not  stay  here,  with  you  sleeping  in  the  attic, 
and  me  in  the  room  below." 

She  would  make  no  reply,  but  went  off,  and  I  heard 
her  tell  Fanny  to  come  and  help  carry  her  boxes  up- 
stairs. 

It  touched  me,  I  confess.  I  did  not  believe  she  had 
so  much  thought,  but  it  made  me  very  uncomfortable  ; 
for  really,  as  I  said,  it  was  unfitting,  and  I  had  a  kind 
of  fear  that  it  would  make  mischief. 
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I  took  the  opportunity  of  going  upstairs  to  Mrs. 
Weir,  under  pretence  of  carrying  away  the  luncheon, 
and,  fortunately,  I  found  her  by  herself.  Cotton  had 
persuaded  her  to  get  up  and  dress,  and  she  was  sit- 
ting by  the  window. 

"  I  was  not  prepared  to  see  you  there,  Ma'am,"  I 
said ;  "I  fancied  you  wouldn't  get  up  till  the  after- 
noon." 

"I  feel  better,  thank  you,  Ursula,  and  lying  in  bed 
only  weakens  me ;  besides,  I  have  had  a  visitor." 

"  I  was  afraid  Mrs.  Temple  would  have  been  too 
much  for  you,  Ma'am.  Seeing  her  did  you  harm 
yesterday." 

"No,  Ursula,  it  only  startled  me  a  little.  Mrs. 
Temple  is  a  very  good  woman,  and  when  she  talks  to 
me,  she  reminds  me  of  many  things  which  I  am  too 
apt  to  forget." 

"  Indeed,  Ma'am,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

"  She  has  been  very  well  brought  up,"  continued 
Mrs.  Weir,  "  and  she  has  done  a  great  deal  for  her 
husband.  He  was  very  extravagant  as  a  young  man, 
and  she  has  quite  cured  him,  and  now  he  gives  all 
his  money  to  charities.     He  owes  her  a  great  deal." 

"  And  no  doubt  she  takes  care  to  make  him  pay  it," 
was  the  uncharitable  thought  which  crossed  my 
mind,  but  I  answered  by  asking  if  Mrs.  Temple  was 
likely  to  remain  long  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"I  have  persuaded  her  to  stay  for  three  or  four 
days,  Ursula.  She  has  never  seen  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  she  wishes  to  do  so  very  much,  but  she 
cannot  be  at  the  hotel.  She  cannot  bear  it ;  it  is 
noisy,  and  she  is  not  strong." 
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''Persons  wbo  travel  can  scarcely  expect  to  meet 
with  the  same  quietness  thej  have  at  home,"  I  re- 
plied; "but  I  never  heard  any  complaint  of  tlie 
hotel,  Ma'am.'* 

"  Mrs.  Temple  does  not  complain.  She  says,  very 
rightly,  that  the  worst  accommodation  is  better  than 
creatures  like  ourselves  deserve.  Indeed,  she  made 
me  ashamed  of  being  so  particular  myself.  I  hope 
you  will  forgive  me,  Ursula,  if  I  have  ever  given  you 
trouble  by  it.    I  have  been  very  much  spoilt" 

I  saw  a  tear  glisten  in  the  poor  lady's  eye,  and  I 
ventured  to  take  her  hand,  and  say,  "Dear  Ma'am, 
if  you  will  please  not  talk  so,  twenty  times  the  trouble 
would  be  nothing  in  return  for  the  goodness  and 
kindness  you  have  shown  to  me  for  years." 

"  Ah !  but,  Ursula^  it  is  not  right  to  let  the  mind 
rest  upon  these  trifles.  Mrs.  Temple  is  not  fanciful 
as  I  am.  When  I  told  her  that  I  was  afraid  the  bed 
in  Milicent's  room  might  be  hard,  she  assured  me  she 
could  sleep  upon  the  ground  if  needful." 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Temple  may  be  more  fidgety.  Ma'am," 
I  observed ;  for  I  could  not  help  noticing  how  entirely 
the  good  gentleman  was  put  aside,  even  by  Mrs. 
Weir. 

"  Ah !  Ursula,  Mrs.  Temple  has  done  so  much  for 
her  husband  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  many 
others.  She  says  that  he  is  a  changed  man  since  she 
first  new  him.  He  has  no  wish  for  fine  carpets  and 
curtains^  and  soft  beds,  and  sofas.  He  desires  nothing 
but  quietness.  That  is  an  excellent  influence  for  a 
wife  to  exercise." 

Mrs.  Weir  sighed,  and  I  knew  that  she  was  in  her 
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heart  reproaclung  herself  for  having  encouraged  her 
husband  in  extravagance  by  her  own  fancifulness. 

"  They  will  find  the  room  small,  Ma'am,"- 1  said; 
'^and  I  don't  quite  know  what  to  do  about  the 
dressing-room.  Fanny  and  I  had  thought  of  filling 
it  with  the  things  we  couldn't  put  elsewhere." 

A  harassed  look  came  over  Mrs.  Weir's  face;  it 
always  did  when  there  was  the  least  fuss  about 
arrangements.  Her  brow  contracted,  and  there  was 
a  heavy  darkness  across  her  eyes.  I  saw  it  would  not 
do  to  make  more  objections. 

"  You  can  fill  my  room,  Ursula,  if  you  like.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  so  particular  as  I  have  been.  What 
does  it  signify  ?     I  shall  soon  be  out  of  this  world." 

*'  But  those  who  love  you,  dear  Ma'am,"  I  said, 
"  will  take  care  that  you  shall  be  comfortable  whilst 
you  are  in  it.  Please  don't  trouble  yourself;  we 
shall  manage,  I  dare  say ;  and  it  won't  be  for  long,  I 
suppose." 

"  Only  for  two  days,  Ursula.  Mrs.  Temple  is 
obliged  to  be  at  home.  She  is  making  preparations 
for  a  charity  bazaar;  so  she  cannot  stay.  I  have 
promised  to  look  over  my  things,  and  see  what  I  can 
spare  for  her.  I  was  just  thinking,  when  you  came 
up,  that  you  might,  if  you  would,  be  kind  enough  to 
unpack  one  of  my  boxes,  and  help  me  to  choose." 

I  am  afraid  I  felt  very  unwilling ;  but  as  I  did  not 
venture  actually  to  say  "  No,"  I  replied  that,  if  I  might 
be  allowed,  I  would  rather  wait  just  now,  for  I  had 
to  go  to  see  about  dinner. 

"  Thank  you,  by  and  by  will  do  very  well ;  or, 
perhaps  Cotton  will  bring  the  box." 
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Already  in  my  mind  I  saw  Mrs.  Temple  fingering 
all  the  pretty  little  toys  and  ornaments   in  which 

'  Mrs.  Weir  found  pleasure ;  and  my  heart  swelled  so 

that  I  really  could  not  answer.  But  there  was  no 
escape.     Mrs.  Weir's  mind,  I  could  see,  was  possessed 

I  with  the  notion  of  giving  up  something  she  cared  for. 

[^  What  that  tiresome  woman  had  been  saying  to  her,  I 

was  unable  to  imagine. 
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Miss  Milicent  took  possession  of  the  attic,  in  spjte 
of  all  I  could  saj,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  were 
put  into  her  room ;  and,  as  it  seemed,  were  likely  long 
to  remain  there.  As  for  going  away  in  two  days,  I 
was  sure  from  the  beginning  what  that  would  come 
to.  If  ever  there  was  a  woman  who  might  be  called 
a  burr,  it  was  Mrs.  Temple.  Once  let  her  come 
near  you,  and,  as  Miss  Milicent  said,  she  would  stick 
to  you  through  everything.  You  might  cast  her  off 
one  minute,  and  think  you  were  rid  of  her,  and  the 
next  you  were  sure  to  find  her  clinging  to  you  again. 
When  the  two  days  were  over,  she  declared  herself  to 
be  wonderfully  better  for  the  sea  air,  and  Mrs.  Weir 
was  very  pleased,  really  so,  I  do  believe;  she  was 
pleased  at  anything  which  did  good.  Mrs.  Temple 
was  pressed  to  stay.  I  remembered  the  charity  ba- 
zaar ;  but  if  there  were  really  going  to  be  one,  there 
was  certainly  no  hurry  in  preparing  for  it.  Not  but 
what  it  was  still  talked  about.  Mrs.  Temple  was 
always  collecting  sea-weeds  out  of  doors,  or  cutting  up 
bits  of  card-board  in  doors,  liking,  she  said,  to  em- 
ploy her  time  usefully ;  and  I  take  it  for  granted  it 
was  all  useful,  for  even  Miss  Milicent  was  drawn  in 
by  her,  and  made  to  search  for  stones  and  specimens, 
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as  Mrs.  Temple  called  them,  all  which  were  to  go  to 
the  charitj  bazaar. 

In  a  week  the  house  had  settled  down  as  though 
Mrs.  Temple  had  lived  there,  and  meant  to  live  there, 
always.  But  it  was  just  the  contrary  with  me  ;  hav- 
ing her  there  opened  my  eyes  to  one  thing, — that 
I  was  not  so  necessary  to  Mrs.  Weir  as  I  imagined. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  discovery,  but  it  made  me  see 
ho9w  selfish  I  might  be,  even  in  what  appeared  to  be 
my  best  feelings.  What  Mrs.  Weir  wanted  was  a 
little  sympathy  and  amusement;  and  when  she  could 
obtain  this,  her  life  was  tolerably  comfortable;  for 
she  was  like  a  child,  accustomed  to  live  just  for 
the  day,  and  to  trust  everything  to  others.  The 
very  weight  of  the  cares  and  griefs  which  had  bur- 
dened her  for  so  many  years,  I  believe,  forced  her 
to  this.  Her  husband  had  made  her  helpless,  and 
kept  her  so ;  and  now  nothing  roused  her  except  some 
great  call  of  what  she  considered  duty,  such  as  that 
which  had  made  her  dwell  so  much  upon  the  thought 
of  rejoining  Mr.  Weir.  If  that  notion  were  to  come 
up  again,  I  knew  she  would  startle  us  all  by  her 
energy ;  but  now  she  was  sinking  down  into  a  kind 
of  life  which  sometimes  made  me  think  of  the  beautiful 
sea  anemones  found  upon  the  shore, — half  vegetable 
and  half  animal, — moving  their  long  feelers,  and 
searching,  as  it  were,  for  something,  they  scarcely 
knew  what ;  yet  contented  to  remain  in  one  place,  and 
appearing  to  find  a  kind  of  solace  in  spreading  them- 
selves out  in  the  sun,  and  taking  thankfully  the  light 
and  air  which  God,  in  His  wonderful  Wisdom,  had 
provided  for  them. 
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It  is  happy  for  us,  I  am  sure,  that  w6  do  not  all  need 
the  same  comfort.  I  should  never  have  found  mine 
where  Mrs.  Weir  did,  in  Mrs.  Temple's  society ;  but 
in  saying  this,  I  don't  in  the  least  mean  that  I  wa^ 
therefore,  in  any  way  better  or  wiser  than  Mrs.  Weir, 
—  quite  the  contrary.  It  was  the  very  goodness  and 
simplicity  which  I  never  could  attain  to  that  made 
her  take  for  reality  what  always  seemed  to  me  mere 
outside  show.  Mrs.  Temple  showed  herself  to  me 
the  first  night  I  ever  saw  her ;  she  was  off  her  guard 
then,  and  the  impression  I  had  of  her  remained  by  me. 
Perhaps,  but  for  that,  I  too  might  have  been  deluded 
by  her.  But  I  don't  know ;  there  is  something  in 
true  kindness  and  goodness,  which  I  fancy  can  never 
be  counterfeited.  All  the  fine  talking  and  appear- 
ance of  sympathy,  which  Mrs.  Weir  had  such  faith 
in,  sounded  to  me  hollow  from  the  beginning ;  and  I 
could  not  but  see  by  Mrs.  Temple's  words  and  ways 
that  she  had  one  great  besetting  sin,  which,  as  far 
as  I  could  discover,  she  was  totally  blind  to.  She  was 
a  thoroughly  mean  woman  about  money  matters. 
She  had  not  been  well,  and  she  wanted  change  and  sea 
air;  that  was  the  history  of  her  visit  to  Compton 
Heath;  and  as  days  went  on,  I  saw  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  from  the  beginning  to  come  and 
quarter  herself  upon  Mrs.  Weir,  not  for  one  or 
two  nights,  but  for  a  month,  or  six  weeks,  or  any 
time  that  might  suit  her.  But  she  would  not  have 
said  it  for  the  world.  No,  all  the  time  it  was,  that 
she  was  so  anxious  to  go,  only  her  aunt  pressed  her 
to  stay,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  a  little  sympathy  and 
affectionate  companionship  so  much,  that  really,  in 
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her  distressed  state, — a  state  worse  than  widowhood, 
< — she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  leave  her. 

It  was  all  quite  true  about  Mrs.  Weir ;  she  did  like 
it^  at  least  in  a  certain  way,  and  for  a  time.  To  me,  it 
was  just  like  having  a  wet  blanket  thrown  over  me  to 
hear  Mrs.  Temple  converse,  especially  when  she  touched 
upon  serious  subjects.  I  never  knew  what  to  say,  or 
which  way  to  look ;  and  though  I  could  have  listened 
to  Mrs.  Weir  for  hours,  when  she  talked  to  me  in 
her  earnest  simple  way,  I  never  heard  one  of  Mrs* 
Temple's  set  speeches  without  feeling  as  though  I 
wished  a  trap-door  could  open  in  the  floor,  and  I 
might  sink  down  and  hide  myself.  But  dear,  good 
Mrs.  Weir,  took  it  all  in  like  a  sermon.  She  was 
so  sincere  herself  that  she  could  not  suspect  others  of 
make-believe ;  and  constant  sorrow,  and  thinking  of 
serious  matters,  and  living  in  that  strange  dreamy 
way,  out  of  the  world,  made  her  prepared  at  all  times 
for  subjects  which  came  to  other  people  with  a  shock 
and  a  jar. 

Miss  Milicent  and  I  had  a  little  conversation  upon 
this  subject  one  day.  It  was  after  we  had  been  at  the 
Heath  about  three  weeks,  and  I  had  received  a  letter 
from  Roger,  saying  he  had  finished  his  business  in 
London,  and  was  coming  down  the  next  week  to 
Sandcombe,  and  asking  if  I  could  go  over  and  see 
him,  if  it  was  only  for  a  few  days.  As  things  were, 
it  struck  me,  that  I  might  just  as  well  make  my  move 
once  for  all.  There  might  never  be  a  better  moment; 
and  that  afternoon,  when  Miss  Milicent  came  into  the 
kitchen  to  give  some  orders,  I  determined  to  propose 
it  to  her.     I  was  standing  there,  showing  Cotton  how 
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to  make  Mrs.  Weir's  coffee, — for  Jenny  Dale,  though 
she  was  pretty  well  again,  and  able  to  cook,  had  never 
managed  to  make  coffee  to  please  Mrs.  Weir. 

"  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you,  if  you  please,  Miss 
Milicent,"  I  said,  "  if  you  are  not  busy." 

"  Yes,  I  am  busy ;  I  always  am,"  she  answered^ 
and  true  enough  it  did  appear  that  she  ought  to  be 
busy,  even  if  she  was  not,  for  it  would  have  taken 
full  ten  minutes,  rightly,  to  put  herself  tidy.  She 
had  been  down  upon  the  shore,  getting  seaweeds,  and 
crabs,  and  crawling  things,  to  be  placed  in  a  glass, 
for  Mrs.  Temple ;  I  suppose  for  the  charity  bazaar. 
Such  a  mass  of  mud  on  her  short  tucked-up  dress, 
and  such  boots  !  and  the  pockets  of  her  loose  jacket 
stuck  full  of  stones  and  shells,  and  her  bonnet  all 
awry ;  if  I  had  not  seen  her  nearly  the  same  every 
day,  for  the  last  fortnight,  I  don't  think  I  could  have 
kept  from  a  smile. 

But  I  tried  to  be  very  respectful,  knowing  my 
temptation  the  other  way,  and  I  said,  "  I  wouldn't 
trouble  you  if  you  are  really  busy.  Miss  Milicent,  but 
I  have  had  a  letter  this  morning,  and  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  it." 

"  A  letter,  have  you  ?    Oh !  " 

Miss  Milicent's  look  grew  softer.  She  took  a  real 
interest  in  Roger,  and  must  have  guessed  the  letter 
was  from  him ;  but  she  still  went  her  own  way. 

"I want  some  brown  pans,  Jenny,"  she  said,  "flat 
pans ;  and  where  is  the  sea-water  Dale  brought  up 
from  the  shore?  Here  are  beautiful  things  to  be 
oared  for,"  and  she  uncovered  a  basket  and  showed 
a  mass  of  slimy-looking  coloured  jelly,  lying  upon 
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stones  and  seaweeds,  with  tiny  crabs  and  peri- 
winkles, and  all  kinds  of  uncouth  creatures,  crawling 
about  amongst  them. 

"They  things  had  best  have  stayed  where  tfaey 
were  born,  it's  my  opinion,'*  said  Jenny ;  "  they  don't 
look  natural-like  here.  What  am  I  to  do  with  them, 
Miss  Milicent  ?  " 

As  she  spoke,  Jenny  poked  one  of  them  with  a 
skewer,  and  then  started  back,  declaring  "she  wouldn't, 
for  the  life  of  her,  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  If  she 
might  put  it  in  the  pot  and  boil  it  she  wouldn't  so  much 
care,  but  live  jelly  was  what  she  was  not  used  to." 

I  brought  the  pans  from  the  scullery  myself,  and 
Miss  Milicent  and  I  moved  her  creatures,  as  she 
called  them,  into  it,  and  then,  as  they  began  to  un- 
fold in  the  clear  water,  Jenny  ventured  to  look  in 
upon  them,  and,  in  spite  of  her  declarations,  that 
"  they  weren't  canny,  and  she  couldn't  abide  them," 
we  left  her  standing  by  the  pans  and  poking  them 
about  with  the  skewer. 

All  this  time  Miss  Milicent  seemed  to  have  no 
thought  for  my  business,  but  when  her  own  was 
finished  she  said,  "  Now,  Ursie  Grant,  if  you  choose 
to  come  to  the  dining  room,  I  can  see  the  letter," 
and  away  she  walked,  expecting  me  to  follow  her. 

We  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  she  shut  to  the 
door.     "  Well !  what  is  the  mischief?  "  she  began. 

"That  Roger  is  coming  to  Sandcombe,"  Miss 
Milicent,  "  and  I  think  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  going," 
I  replied. 

"  You  have  taken  an  uppish  fit,  have  you  ?  "  she 
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replied.  ^^  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this ;  Mrs. 
Temple  said  it  yesterday." 

"  Mrs.  Temple  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

^  Yes !  she  is  a  sharp  woman,  though  not  after  my 
fancy  in  all  things.  She  said  she  saw  it  in  you  the 
first  night  she  came ;  and  I  have  a  doubt  that  you 
were  not  too  civil  to  her  then,  Ursie  Grant." 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  explaining,  but  I  remem* 
bered  that  evil  words  multiply  by  being  taken  up 
and  cut  to  pieces,  like  the  creatures  Miss  Milicent 
had  just  brought  into  the  kitchen,  so  I  let  Mrs. 
Temple's  unkind  remarks  pass,  and  answered,  "  You 
would  scarcely  have  said  that.  Miss  Milicent,  if  you 
had  known  all  that  went  on.  But  I  don't  know  what 
I  have  done  to  make  you  or  any  one  call  me  uppish. 
It  can't  be  because  I  talk  of  going  away,  for  that  has 
been  settled  ever  since  I  came." 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  persisted  Miss  Milicent, 
in  her  odd  way,  carrying  on  her  own  words  just  as 
though  I  had  not  spoken.  '^  Matilda  Temple  said  she 
was  sure  you  would  never  go  on  long,  dining  in  the 
kitchen  with  old  Dale  and  his  wife,  and  not  having 
a  place  to  sit  in  except  your  bedroom.  She  was 
wrong  though  in  one  thing,  as  I  told  her,  for  it  was 
my  own  will  to  go  to  the  attic." 

"  Oh  I  Miss  Milicent,"  I  exclaimed,  "  how  can  you 
listen  to  Mrs.  Temple ;  did  I  ever  complain  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  you  are  going  away." 

^'  But  not  for  that,"  I  replied,  and  I  felt  the  angry 
colour  rush  to  my  cheek.  "  If  there  is  one  thing  I  hate 
more  than  another,  it  is  taking  upon  oneself  to  have 
84  ' 
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airs,  and  being  above  doing  what  is  kind  and  helping. 
I  would  dine  with  old  Dale  and  sit  in  mj  bedroora 
from  this  hour  till  the  day  of  my  death,  if  it  was  mj 
duty,  and  could  comfort  any  one,  much  more  be  of 
use  to  Mrs.  Weir,  and  you  know  it,  Miss  Milicent. 
You  don't  really  believe  Mrs.  Temple ;  if  you  did,  it 
would  be  a  hard  struggle  with  me  to  keep  from 
walking  out  of  the  house  and  never  entering  it 
again.'* 

**  I  was  wrong,  Ursie,"  she  said,  and  she  stretched 
out  her  large  hand,  stained  with  the  marks  of  the 
mud  and  sea-weed  she  had  been  handling,  and  gave 
me  something  between  a  pat  and  a  shake.  "But 
it  comes  over  me,  and  that's  the  truth,  and  if  Mr. 
Temple  and  Matilda  weren't  here,  I  think  I  should 
run  away." 

"  I  fancied  you  didn't  like  their  staying,"  I  observed. 

"  No,  I  had  rather  have  you  than  them,  any  day, 
but  I  had  rather  have  them  than  nobody.  Don't 
you  see  how  quiet  my  mother  has  been  since  Mrs. 
Temple  has  taken  to  being  with  her  ?  " 

"  Just  for  the  time,"  I  said ;  "  but  Mrs.  Weir  must 
see  through  it  some  day.  Miss  Milicent,  as  you  and  I 
do." 

"  She  may,  and  she  mayn't ;  any  how,  it  helps  for 
the  time." 

"  Oh !  Miss  Milicent,"  I  exclaimed,  "  can  you  bear 
to  see  the  good  lady  deceived,  and  made  to  rest  upon 
another,  when  you,  her  own  flesh  and  blood,  that  could 
be  everything  to  her,  are  close  at  hand  ?" 

I  had  never  spoken  so  plainly  before,  and  I  was 
afraid  how  my  words  might  be  taken.     Miss  Mili- 
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cent  winced  a  little,  but  she  bad  a  way  of  turning  off 
from  any  subject  sbe  disliked,  and  making  an  excuse 
by  finding  fault  with  some  one  else.  That  was  how 
she  managed  to  deceive  herself  upon  this  one  point, 
and  so  I  suppose  it  is  with  us  all. 

"  My  mother  is  very  queer,  Ursie,"  she  said,  "  as 
you  well  know,  and  ever  since  I  can  remember  she 
has  looked  for  comfort  out  of  her  own  family.  The 
doctors  say  it's  health,  and  I  dare  say  it  is;  but 
whether  or  not,  I  can't  please  her,  and  if  she  chooses 
to  be  taken  in  by  Matilda  Temple,  why  she  must  be." 

"  But  it  will  work  some  harm  in  the  end,  for  cer- 
tain," I  said.  "  You  don't  trust  Mrs.  Temple  yourself, 
Miss  Milicent." 

"  Not  I,  not  for  a  moment ;  yet  she  is  not  such  a 
hypocrite  as  you  think,  Ursie.  She  humbugs  herself 
just  as  much  as  she  does  other  people." 

That  was  seeing  deeper  than  I  should  have  given 
Miss  Milicent  credit  for,  and  I  asked  her  what  she 
meant. 

"  Why  just  this,"  she  replied ;  "  I  have  lived  a  good 
deal  with  Matilda  Temple,  and  seen  how  things  went 
on.  She  was  very  badly  brought  up  as  a  child,  left 
quite  to  her  own  ways.  She  never  knew  how  to  be 
honest  and  open  like  others,  and  she  loved  nothing 
but  herself.  Then  her  mother  died,  and  she  went  to 
live  with  a  kind  of  cousin,  a  Mrs.  Frere,  a  good  wo-* 
man  —  yes,  a  good  woman,  if  ever  there  lived  one 
upon  earth,  but  one  who  was  always  lecturing  and 
talking  of  religion.  I  could  not  endure  her  fashion 
of  going  on  myself,  and  I  ran  away  from  her  when* 
ever  I  saw  her,  yet  I  respected  her.    But  with  Ma- 
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tilda  it  was  different ;  she  learnt  to  talk  the  same  as 
her  cousin,  and  Mrs.  Frere  thought  her  an  excellent, 
good  child^  because  she  could  quote  texts,  and  said 
she  liked  to  hear  sermons,  and  Matilda  thought  so 
herself,  and  she  thinks  so  now,  and  nobody  has  ever 
told  her  differently.  She  has  her  notion  of  goodness, 
and  she  acts  up  to  it" 

"  If  she  had  read  her  Bible,  she  might  have  found 
out  that  it  was  not  the  right  notion,  I  should  have 
thought,"  was  my  reply.  "  To  be  sure,  I  have  seen 
but  little  of  her,  but  her  ways  do  strike  me  as  being 
shabby." 

"Shabby!  she  is  the  shabbiest  woman,  and  the 
proudest  in  England,"  said  Miss  Milicent,  "  and  the 
cleverest  besides.  We  must  all  take  our  dose  of  re- 
ligion^ Ursie,  that  we  know ;  but  I  suppose  we  like 
to  take  it  our  own  way.  Matilda  Temple  wraps  up 
hers  in  talk,  and  makes  it  a  good  size,  and  then  she 
swallows  it  whole,  and  so  it  never  tastes  unpleasant." 

I  did  not  answer  directly, — I  could  not.  It  came 
over  me  with  such  a  terrible  dread,  that  we  might  all 
be  doing  the  same  in  some  way  or  other.  I  could  see 
it  in  Miss  Milicent  herself^  clear-sighted  though  she 
was  to  Mrs.  Temple's  short-comings,  and  tliere  was  I^ 
perhaps  as  great  a  self-deceiver  as  either. 

Miss  Milicent  continued,  *^  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Matilda  Temple  should  think  much  of  herself* 
There's  her  little  husband  obeys  her  like  a  black 
slave." 

"  And  it  is  true,  then,"  I  said,  "  what  Mrs.  Weir  told 
me,  that  she  had  saved  him  from  being  extravagant  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  saved  him  from  that,  and  from  a  great 
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deal  else,  and  made  bim  nearly  as  shabby  as  berself ; 
only  I  must  say  one  thing  for  bim,  it  goes  against  the 
grain." 

"Eeally!  Miss  Milieent,*'  I  exclaimed,  "you  do 
surprise  me.  If  you  think  of  your  cousins  in  this 
way,  bow  can  you  bear  to  have  them  here  ?" 

^'Because  anything  is  better  than  being  forced 
to  give  in  to  another  person's  fancies  all  day,  Ursie 
Grant.  I  must  have  liberty.  It  is  bad  enough  any 
how,  to  be  set  down  in  a  corner  of  the  world  like 
this,  but  if  I  am  to  sit  in-doors  week  after  week, 
and  talk  twaddle,  I  shall  fall  ill.     That  is  the  truth." 

"  Yet  there  are  some  hours  when  Mrs.  Weir  likes 
to  be  alone,"  I  ventured  to  say. 

"  May  be,  but  you  don't  understand  ;  no  one  can^ 
Parents  and  children,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  are 
not  like  other  people.  I  dare  say  you  think  I  am  un- 
dutiful ;  I  dare  say  I  am." 

I  must  have  looked  shocked,  for  I  always  thought 
that  if  I  had  a  mother  living  I  should  feel  it  such  a 
pleasure  and  an  honour  to  do  everything  for  her. 
But  Miss  Milicent  was  better  than  her  word,  I  knew, 
and  I  am  sure  that  her  conscience  reproached  her, 
after  she  had  spoken  in  this  off-hand  way,  for  she 
went  on :  "  You  know,  Ursie,  there's  no  one  but  you 
that  can  suit  me  and  my  mother  also,  and  if  s  the 
plain  fact ;  and  if  we  can  have  you  here,  everything 
will  go  well,  and  if  we  have  not  we  must  have  Matilda 
Temple,  or  any  one  we  can  get,  and  take  the  conse- 
quences.   And  who  is  to  answer  for  them  ?  " 

Without  waiting  for  me  to  reply  she  went  away, 
seemingly  in  a  huff. 
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This  sudden  end  to  our  conversation  was  like  a 
gust  of  wind.  It  took  up  all  mj  ideas,  and  turned 
them  round  as  it  were,  till  I  did  not  know  where  I 
was.  Just  for  one  moment  I  thought  Miss  Milicent 
was  right,  and  that  I  was  answerable  for  whatever 
might  happen,  if  Mrs.  Temple  stayed  and  I  went 
away ;  but  I  soon  saw  the  folly  of  such  an  idea.  Grod 
has  only  given  us  one  conscience  to  take  care  o^  and 
trouble  enough  it  is  to  keep  that  clear  of  offence.  If 
I  went  my  own  straightforward  way,  I  was  not  an- 
swerable for  the  crookedness  of  other  people's.  And  I 
saw,  too,  what  Mrs.  Kemp  had  first  put  into  my  head, 
that  my  staying  only  blinded  Miss  Milicent  more  to 
her  own  duties.  I  sought  no  more  conversation,  but 
went  up  stairs  to  my  own  room,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Roger,  telling  him,  that  nothing  preventing,  I  would 
be  at  Sandcombe,  if  William  and  Leah  could  receive 
me,  that  day  week. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Mt  stay  with  Mrs.  Weir  was  about  to  terminate  less 
pleasantly  than  I  had  expected.  I  seemed  to  have  done 
bnt  little  good  to  her,  and  less  to  Miss  Milicent,  and 
I  knew  that  I  left  a  snake  in  the  grass  behind  me  in 
Mrs.  Temple.  But  for  Mrs.  Kemp's  warning,  I  might 
have  been  even  more  disappointed,  but  I  was  learning 
(very  slowly,  though,  for  it  Was  a  hard  lesson  to  one 
of  my  disposition)  to  make  doing  my  duty  my  object, 
without  caring  for  seeing  the  fruits.  Miss  Milicent 
was  surly  when  she  found  I  was  resolved  to  go.  Mrs. 
Temple,  who  had  scarcely  noticed  me  before,  became 
suddenly  very  patronising  and  amiable,  and  poor 
Mrs.  Weir,  to  whom  I  broke  the  news  as  gently  as  I 
could,  cried  a  good  deal,  and  said  if  God  ever  made 
her  rich  again,  she  would  send  for  me,  and  beg  me 
to  come  back  and  live  with  her ;  but  her  mind  was 
for  the  time  finding  a  new  rest^,  and  when  the  day  of 
my  departure  drew  near,  she  was  consoled  by  Mrs. 
Temple's  promise  of  staying  with  her  another  fort- 
night. Her  conscience  indeed  was  a  little  troubled 
about  Mr.  Temple,  who,  she  said,  must  find  it  so  dull  to 
be  living  there  with  three  ladies ;  but  Mrs.  Temple 
assured  her,  that  solitude  and  contemplation  were  his 
delight,  and  if  it  was  so,  he  certainly  must  have  been 
in  Paradise  all  the  time  he  was  at  the  Heath,  for  he 
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wandered  about  on  the  rocks  and  by  the  shore  all 
day,  and  never  spoke  to  any  one,  except  I  believe  to 
Mr.  Perry,  the  Preventive  lieutenant.  He  was  a  meek 
man  now,  and  gifted  with  much  endurance,  whatever 
he  might  have  been  formerly.  I  never  heard  him  say 
anything  in  opposition  to  his  wife  except,  "  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  not,  my  dear." 

On  the  day  fixed  William's  cart  was  to  be  sent  for 
me  and  my  boxes.  It  was  to  go  into  Hove  first,  and  to 
come  back  by  Compton,  so  that  I  was  not  likely  to  leave 
till  the  evening.  All  the  afternoon.  Miss  Milicent  was 
in  and  out  of  my  room,  upon  some  pretence  or  another, 
talking  about  all  kinds  of  things  in  a  rambling  way, 
and  oflen  in  a  very  cross  tone,  especially  prophesying 
that  everything  would  go  wrong  when  I  was  gone, 
and  as  the  climax  of  evil,  declaring  that  neither 
Jenny  Dale  nor  Cotton  would  ever  know  how  to  make 
her  mother's  coffee.  When  the  last  box  was  packed, 
and  just  going  to  be  corded,  she  brought  in  a  beau- 
tiful large  prayer-book,  with  a  very  clear  print. 
**  There  is  no  room  for  it,"  she  said,  as  she  put  it  down 
upon  the  top  of  my  frilled  collars. 

I  took  it  oat  and  looked  at  it.  She  had  written 
in  it  "  Ursula  Grant,"  nothing  more. 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Milicent,"  I  exclaimed,  **  it  is  very  good 
of  you,  and  I  shall  value  it  so  much." 

"  I  have  crumpled  your  frills,"  she  said ;  "  you  had 
better  give  up  wearing  frills,  Ursie  Grant.  There 
will  be  no  time  for  getting  them  up  at  Sandcombe." 

"  I  don't  care  about  the  frills,"  I  replied ;  "  but  if 
you  would  please,  Miss  Milicent,  to  put  your  name  in 
the  book  too,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged." 
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^'  I  have  put  enough  to  prevent  its  being  stolen," 
she  said. 

I  could  get  nothing  more  from  her.  She  would  put 
the  book  into  the  box  herself,  hiding  it  underneath, 
as  though  she  was  ashamed  of  it ;  and  not  allowing 
me  to  say  another  word  of  thanks. 

Fanny  came  to  tell  me  the  cart  was  ready,  and  to 
help  me  carry  down  my  boxes ;  but  Miss  Milicent 
peeped  over  the  stairs,  and  told  her  to  go  and  fetch 
Dale, — her  mother  wanted  me  ;  and  I  went  to  Mrs, 
Weir. 

Mrs.  Temple  was  with  her.  "  A  pleasant  after- 
noon you  have  for  your  drive,  Ursula;*'  she  said, 
before  Mrs.  Weir  could  speak ;  "  I  hope  you  will 
enjoy  it!" 

"  Thank  you,  Ma'am,"  was  all  my  reply  ;  it  always 
made  me  feel  cross  when  she  called  me  Ursula^ 
though  I  don't  know  what  other  name  she  could  well 
have  given  me. 

"  I  had  a  commission  to  be  executed  in  Hatton ; " 
she  continued,  '^  and  I  felt  sure  that  you  would  be 
glad  to  attend  to  it  for  me.  The  Compton  carpenter 
charges  more  than  I  think  right  for  the  little  work- 
frame  he  made  for  me  the  other  day ;  and  I  wished 
you  to  see  the  other  man, — I  forget  his  name, — at 
Hatton,  and  inquire  what  he  would  do  the  same  for ; 
I  shall  not  pay  more  than  he  says." 

"  The  frame  cost  eighteen  pence,  I  believe.  Ma'am," 
I  said. 

"  Yes,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  only  fifteen.  I 
could  have  had  it  made  for  fifteen  at  home ;  but 
these  country  people  are  very  exorbitant,  and  it  is 
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not  right  to  encourage  them,  dear  aunt,  is  it  ?  "  and 
she  addressed  Mrs.  Weir, 

"  I  dare  say  not,  my  dear.  I  generally  give  what 
they  ask,  but  then  I  am  not  a  person  of  business." 

''It  was  Smithson  who  made  the  frame,  I  think, 
Ma'am,"  I  said; 

"  Yes,  Smithson  I  believe  was  the  name." 

*'  He  is  very  poor,  and  not  a  very  good  workman,"  I 
continued,  "  and  I  think,  Ma'am,  you  had  the  frame 
taken  back  twice." 

Mrs.  Temple's  black  eyes  flashed  as  they  did  the 
first  night  I  ever  saw  her. 

''Is  that  Smithson,  whose  wife  had  twins  last 
week  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Weir, 

"  Yes,  Ma'am ;  and  Miss  Milicent,  if  you  remember, 
sent  her  some  gruel.  His  girl  goes  to  Compton 
school." 

"  I  remember.  Pray,  Ursula,  take  care  " — ^but  poor 
Mrs.  Weir  stopped  short,  and  I  saw  a  tear  in  her 
eye ;  "  you  are  going  away,  Ursula,  I  must  not  trouble 
you.  Matilda,  I  should  like  Milicent  to  see  what  the 
poor  woman  wants.  It  must  be  a  great  trial  to  have 
two  babies  at  a  time." 

"Certainly,  dear  aunt.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Milicent  will  do  all  that  is  necessary,  if  it  is  a  de- 
serving case ;  but  the  man,  I  should  fear,  is  not  honest. 
However,  I  will  not  trouble  Ursula  Grant  to  make 
inquiries  for  me  about  him;  I  forgot  that  I  was 
speaking  to  a  person  who  took  care  to  inform  me,  the 
first  night  I  saw  her,  that  she  was  not  Mrs.  Weir's 
servant." 

There  was  a  little  red  spot  upon  Mrs. Weir's  cheek, 
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burning  and  increasing.  Her  eyes  turned  uneasily 
from  one  to  the  other ;  I  don't  think  anything  ever  so 
perplexed  her  as  anger.  Mrs.  Temple  rose  haughtily ; 
I  think  she  fancied  I  was  going  to  reply,  and  that  she 
should  put  me  down;  but  I  merely  said  to  Mrs. 
Weir,  "Dear  Ma'am,  the  cart  is  come;  I  think,  if  you 
please,  I  must  go." 

"Perhaps,  Matilda,  if  you  would  not  mind, — I 
think  I  should  like  to  speak  to  Ursula  alone." 

Mrs.  Temple  said  not  a  word,  but  walked  out  of 
the  room,  like  a  tragedy  queen,  I  was  going  to  say, 
only  I  never  saw  one,  though  I  have  heard  people 
talk  of  them. 

Mrs.  Weir  held  my  hands  fast  in  hers,  not  even 
trying  to  speak ;  but  the  tears  coursing  each  other 
down  her  face. 

"  I  must  come  over  again,  and  see  you  very  soon, 
Ma'am,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  you  are  not  going  away  far,  I  desire  to 
remember  that.  But,  Ursula,  I  won't  keep  you ;  do 
you  think  you  could  sit  down  ?  "  It  was  one  of  her 
little  fancies,  that  she  could  not  bear  to  see  any  one 
standing ;  it  gave  her  the  notion  of  hurry*  I  sat 
down.  She  pointed  to  an  Indian  box  on  her  work- 
table.  "  I  wished  to  show  you  before  you  went ;  I 
have  chosen  my  things  for  Mrs.  Temple's  charity.  I 
asked  Milicent  to  look  at  them,  but  she  said  there 
were  enough  without  them.  But  I  desire  to  give  them, 
Ursula.  God  gave  them  to  me,  and  I  should  like  to 
give  them  back  to  Him." 

I  brought  the  box  to  her,  and  she  liiUocked  it, 
took  the  things  out,  one  by  one,  and  ranged  them 
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in  order  upon  the  table.  They  were  nearly  all 
foreign,  and  mostly  Indian  ;  and  some  of  them  ao 
delicate,  that  it  seemed  as  though  any  other  fin* 
gers  than  Mrs,  Weir's  would  have  been  unable 
to  handle  them.  Particularly  I  remember  a  little 
chess-board  of  carved  ivory,  with  the  tiniest  set  of 
chessmen  that  can  be  imagined  standing  upon  it.  It 
had  been  sent  her  only  a  few  months  before ;  and  she 
had  taken  the  trouble  herself  to  fasten  the  little 
figures  upon  the  board  with  gum.  It  used  to  stand 
upon  the  table  at  Dene,  with  a  glass  case  over  it ; 
but  I  had  not  seen  it  since  we  came  to  the  cottage. 

She  looked  at  her  pretty  things  as  a  child  might 
have  done,  when  they  were  all  pat  before  her.  Just 
for  the  moment  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that 
they  were  to  be  parted  with. 

"  Perhaps  they  will  not  be  wanted.  Ma'am,"  I 
ventured  to  say ;  for  I  felt  quite  a  silly  dislike  to  her 
giving  them  away. 

"Do  you  think  so,  Ursula?"  She  seemed  pained 
at  the  notion.  "  Mrs.  Temple  says  the;^  will  make 
her  stall  very  beautiful." 

"  I  dare  say  they  will,  Ma'am,"  I  answered,  shortly. 

"  And  it  ought  not  to  be  a  sacrifice  to  me,"  she 
continued.  "They  are  very  little  things;  I  do  not 
know  why  I  liked  them  so  much." 

It  was  upon  my  lips  to  say  that  I  should  not  cave 
what  was  done  with  them,  if  they  were  to  go  for  a 
good  object;  but  I  stopped  myself, — God  looks  at 
motives,  not  objects.  No  doubt  in  His  sight  it  was  a 
holy  ofiering.  I  could  not  take  upon  myself  to  cast  a 
doubt  into  Mrs,  Weir's  mind,  though  in  my  heart  I 
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felt  that  I  could  have  seen  the  things  thrown  into  the 
sea,  rather  than  put  into  Mrs.  Temple's  hands,  to  give 
her  the  opportunity  of  making  a  show  without  ex- 
pense. 

'^  And  you  think  they  are  enough,  Ursula  ?"  added 
Mrs.  Weir,  simply. 

"  Quite,  Ma'am,"  I  said.  "  I  don't  know  how  Mrs. 
Temple  will  contrive  to  take  them." 

^  And  I  shall  learn  to  do  without  them,"  she  con- 
tinued. ^  Mrs.  Temple  has  written  out  a  text  for  me, 
Ursula,  and  I  have  put  it  in  my  work-box,  that  I 
may  remember  to  try  and  not  care  for  all  which  I 
have  cared  for.  She  has  made  it  very  pretty ;  it  is 
illuminated." 

I  could  scarcely  help  smiling.  The  poor  lady's 
taste  for  pretty  things  was  so  strong,  in  spite  of  all 
she  did  to  overcome  it.  Mrs.  Temple  had  written 
the  text  upon  perforated  card-board,  and  the  capital 
letters  were  coloured. 

The  words  were,  "  We  brought  nothing  into  this 
world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out ; 
and  having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith 
content."  I  returned  the  text,  merely  saying,  that 
I  wished  we  could  all  remember  it ;  it  might  save  us 
a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  It  did  not  strike  me  till 
afterwards  what  a  wonderful  power  God  has  given 
to  simple  earnestness  of  heart.  Mrs.  Weir  was  like 
the  bee,  she  could  only  extract  honey  even  from  in- 
tercourse with  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Temple. 

**  And  you  must  go  now,  Ursula^"  she  said,  as  I 
went  up  to  her,  after  putting  the  carved  box  back 
into  its  place. 

T   2 
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"Yes,  dear  Ma'am,  I  think  I  must.  I  know  my 
brother  would  rather  the  cart  should  not  be  kept" 

<^  And  you  will  see  Mr.  Grant  at  Sandcombe,  I 
suppose.     That  will  make  you  happy." 

My  heart  was  too  full  for  a  reply.  Mrs.  Weir  con- 
tinued, "  I  wish  you  to  be  happy,  Ursula.  I  pray 
God  to  make  you  so.  You  have  not  been  able  to 
make  me  happy,  but  you  have  comforted  me." 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  have  comforted  me,  Ma'am," 
I  said.  "  You  have  taught  me  things  which  I  shall 
remember  all  my  life." 

She  clasped  her  little  thin  hands  together.  "  God 
be  thanked  for  it,  Ursula.  I  had  a  hope  once  that  I 
should  live  actively  to  His  glory  ;  but  now  I  can  only 
*  stand  and  wait.'  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to  mention 
my  name  in  your  prayers, — only  you  will  have  so 
many  to  think  of." 

I  caught  hold  of  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  Do  you  think  I  could  ever  forget  it,  dear  Ma'am? " 
I  said.  "  But  I  don't  like  to  think  I  am  going  away. 
I  shall  hope  to  come  and  see  you  very  often ;  and  you 
must  always  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  I  thank  you,  Ursula ;  I  know  I  may  depend  upon 
you.  But  Mrs.  Temple  says  that  I  have  accustomed 
myself  to  lean  upon  you  too  much." 

I  believe  I  gave  an  angry  start.  Mrs.  Weir  did 
not  notice  it.  '^  I  have  a  little  book,"  she  continued, 
"  which  I  should  wish  you  to  keep  for  my  sake ;  it  is 
'Bishop  Wilson's  Sacra  Privata.'  Mrs.  Temple  re- 
commended another,  but  I  was  not  sure  you  would 
like  it.     I  am  afraid  I  vexed  her  by  choosing  this ; 
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but  you  have  often  read  part  of  it  to  me,  and  so  I 
thought  it  would  help  you  to  remember  me." 

She  put  into  my  hands  a  tiny  book,  bound  in  purple 
morocco,  quite  plain,  except  that  the  edges  were  gilt. 
My  name  was  written  in  it, — "  Ursula  Grant,  from 
her  sincere  friend,  Margaret  Weir, " — and  beneath, 
that  text  from  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,—"  But  the 
God  of  all  grace,  who  hath  called  you  unto  His  eternal 
glory  by  Christ  Jesus,  after  that  ye  have  suffered  a 
while,  make  you  perfect,  stablish,  strengthen,  settle 
you."  The  words  "  after  ye  have  suffered  a  while " 
were  underlined. 

Mrs.  Weir  pointed  to  them.  "  I  would  not  have 
you  without  suffering,  Ursula,''  she  said.  "  It  is  the 
highway  to  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding. 
God  bless  you." 

It  was  all  I  could  do  not  to  break  down,  but  I 
thanked  her  in  few  words  and  a  troubled  voice,  and 
left  her  with  a  heai't  full  of  love;  yet  fearing,  lest 
with  Mrs.  Temple  by  her  side,  she  might  one  day 
cease  to  care  for  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

I  EXPECTED  to  meet  Roger  at  Sandcombe,  and  jet  I 
could  think  of  Mrs.  Weir.  That  was^  I  suppose, 
partly  because  I  always  had  lived  so  much  in  the 
present  moment ;  but  it  was  partly  also  because  I  had 
forced  myself  of  late  to  turn  away  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  Roger,  and  to  think  of  life  for  a  time  without 
him.  If  I  had  done  otherwise  I  should  have  been  too 
unhappy  to  attend  to  my  daily  duties.  The  trials  of 
life  are,  I  believe,  after  all,  very  much  what  we  choose 
to  make  them.  It  was  a  kind  of  instinct  with  me  to 
take  every  one  as  it  came,  and  twist  and  turn  it,  till 
I  saw  it  in  the  point  of  view  which  made  it  most 
bearable.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  untoward 
events  are  like  those  curious  padlocks  formed  of  rings 
of  brass,  with  separate  letters  engraven  upon  them  ; 
when  the  rings  are  all  turned  properly,  so  that  the 
letters  form  a  certain  word,  the  key  goes  through 
easily;  but  till  this  is  done,  one  may  try  for  ever  and 
not  be  able  to  unfasten  the  padlock.  Perhaps  the 
word  which  all  human  trials  are  intended  to  form  is 
Faith,  for  by  that  alone  the  mysteries  of  God's  Pro- 
vidence are  unlocked. 

At  any  rate,  I  know  that  I  could  never  go  on 
fretting  about  anything,  however  painful ;  and,  when 
once  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  Roger  and  I  were 
to  be  parted  for  a  year,  I  said  to  myself,  '<  It  is  God's 
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Will,  for  some  good  purpose,  to  take  from  me  for  a 
while  the  greatest  happiness  I  have ;  but  He  has  left 
me  a  good  many  blessings  still,  and  so,  instead  of 
grieving  over  what  I  can't  have^  I  will  make  the 
best  of  what  I  have. 

I  don't  mean  to  saj,  however,  that  I  could  do  this 
all  at  once.  Manj  and  manj  a  struggle  did  I  go 
through  with  the  yearning  for  the  old  times,  or  the 
dread  of  the  new  ones ;  and  even  that  afternoon  as  I 
drove  away  from  Compton  Heath,  and  drew  near  to 
Sandcombe,  all  the  slumbering  anxieties  and  sorrows 
seemed  to  rouse  themselves  up  to  depress  me. 

In  a  future  state  of  existence,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be 
very  pleasant  to  go  from  one  star  to  another,  and  see 
what  the  different  inhabitants  are  like.  Where  there 
is  no  sin  there  will  be  no  sorrow.  But  in  this  evil 
world,  where  a  sudden  change  in  a  home  often  means 
only  a  turning  from  troubles  of  one  kind  to  those  of 
another,  such  a  move  comes  to  one  with  a  kind  of 
shock. 

The  cart  drove  into  the  yard,  and  there  I  saw  Roger 
and  William  standing  together.  I  jumped  out  before 
the  man  could  help  me,  and  ran  up  to  them. 

"What,  Ursie  ?  How  d'ye  do  ?  "  said  WiUiam,  good- 
naturedly.     "  You  are  rather  late,  aren't  you  ?  " 

Roger  kissed  me  very  hard  on  both  cheeks,  but  said 
nothing.  They  went  on  talking  about  some  altera- 
tion in  the  farm.  Leah  was  gone  in  the  chaise  to 
Hatton,  and  was  not  returned;  so  I  went  upstairs 
to  my  room,  and  unpacked  my  boxes,  and  put  my 
things  away  in  the  drawers.  Stupidly  enough,  I  had 
forgotten  that  I  should  not  be  at  Sandcombe  in  time 
T  4 
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for  tea ;  and  now  I  efaould  have  to  wait  for  supper, 
unless  William  thought  of  offering  me  anything.  I 
dare  say  people  would  call  that  very  strange  and  sill  j, 
and  inquire  why  I  did  not  ask  for  some  tea  in  mj 
brother's  house ;  and  I  can  give  no  reason  except  that 
anything  which  put  the  Sandcombe  household  out  of 
its  regular  way  of  going  on  was  a  trouble.  You 
might  ask,  and  have,  but  you  were  certain  to  be  re* 
minded  of  it  afterwards ;  and  if  Leah  had  come  home 
and  found  me  at  tea,  she  would  have  been  sure  to  say 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  that  something  or  an- 
other was  left  undone,  because  Martha  had  been 
obliged  to  get  Ursie's  tea ;  and  this,  though  I  had  put 
on  the  kettle,  and  cut  the  bread  and  butter  for  myself. 

Putting  my  things  away  took  a  long  time;  after 
that  I  thought  I  would  sit  down  and  read  a  chapter 
in  the  Bible,  which  would  make  me  feel  more  home- 
like and  natural  than  anything  else ;  but  I  had  no 
time,  for  Eoger  knocked  at  my  door,  and,  of  course, 
I  was  only  too  glad  to  bid  him  come  in,  and  bear  all 
he  had  to  say. 

He  was  in  excellent  spirits,  seeing  everything  so 
hopefully,  that  he  made  me  hopeful  too.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's friend  had  smoothed  the  way  for  him,  and 
his  good  character  had  gone  before  him.  He  had 
received  an  offer  which  would  make  all  easy.  It 
was  proposed  to  him  to  accompany  a  gentleman, 
named  Pierce,  who  was  going  out  to  Canada  on  his 
own  account ;  he  was  to  stay  with  him  for  six  months 
at  least,  and  help  him  in  his  first  setting  off,  and  thus 
he  would  have  time  to  look  about  him,  and  decide  as 
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to  whether  he  should  finally  settle  in  the  country. 
This  plan  satisfied  William,  because  it  did  not  require 
such  an  outlay  of  money  at  the  present  time,  and 
R(>ger  was  quite  willing  to  take  things  quietly,  and 
not  be  an  independent  man  all  at  once  ;  he  had 
managed  the  greater  part  of  his  business,  and  the 
little  that  remained  was  to  be  done  by  John  Hervey, 
who  was  forced  to  go  up  to  London  the  next  week. 
The  ship  was  to  sail  in  about  a  fortnight's  time.  For 
myself  I  confess  the  idea  that  his  plans  were  only 
settled  for  six  months  was  a  great  relief.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  something  might  happen  to  bring  him 
back, — who  knew  ?  At  any  rate  the  definite  time  was 
a  limit  beyond  which  I  felt  I  was  not  permitted  to 
look. 

We  talked  on  so  long  about  Canada  that  I  did  not 
think  of  putting  in  a  word  about  Mrs.  Weir,  but 
Boger  was  very  unlike  most  people  in  one  respect. 
Instead  of  conversing  as  so  many  do  only  about  what 
interests  themselves,  and  because  others  listen  and 
appear  interested,  fancying  they  have  been  very  kind 
and  agreeable,  and  never  asking  a  question  or  giving 
a  thought  in  return,  Boger  gave  what  he  took,  and 
because  I  liked  to  hear  what  he  had  been  doing,  he 
liked  to  hear  what  I  had  been  doing. 

"  Now,  Trot,"  he  said,  when  there  was  a  pause, 
"you  have  had  my  say,  let  me  have  yours.  How  has 
the  world  gone  with  you  ?  " 

"Pretty  weU,''  I  said,  "but  I  don't  think,  Boger, 
the  world  misses  me  much.  Mrs.  Weir  has  taken  up 
with  her  niece,  and  so  she  could  well  spare  me." 
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"  If  it's  Mrs.  Temple  you  mean,"  he  replied,  "Mrs. 
Weir  won't  be  friends  with  her  long ;  at  least,  if  what 
John  Hervey  says  is  true." 

**  Mrs.  Weir  is  easily  imposed  upon,"  I  said,  "  and 
Mrs.  Temple  can  talk  good,  and  I  can't.  Besides  she 
is  a  lady,  and  her  relation:  only  I  should  like  to 
think  that  all  the  things  I  am  sure  will  be  said  of  me 
behind  my  back  would  not  be  believed." 

"  You  will  be  in  Canada  with  me,  Trot,  soon,  and 
then  we  shan't  either  of  us  care  what  any  one  says  of 
us." 

I  knew  that  I  should  care.  If  I  were  to  go  to 
Canada,  or  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and  to  feel 
certain  of  never  setting  foot  in  England  again,  I  should 
care.  But  Roger's  thought  just  then  was  that  Canada 
was  a  cure  for  all  evils. 

"  I  am  thankful  you  are  staying  here,  Ursie,"  he 
continued;  "it  is  best  to  be  with  relations.  After 
all,  they  are  more  to  be  depended  on,  and  William 
talks  very  kindly  about  you." 

"Yes,''  I  said,  "but  perhaps  it  is  more  safe  to 
reckon  upon  myself  for  comfort  than  upon  William 
or  any  one.     That  is  not  wrong,  I  hope,  Roger." 

He  looked  grave.  "  It  now  and  then  strikes  me, 
Ursie,  that  you  have  something  to  learn  in  this  world," 
he  said.  "  But  so  we  all  have  for  that  matter.  And 
you  are  a  brave  girl." 

"  You  mean,  I  trust  to  myself,"  I  said ;  "  but  whom 
have  I  else  to  trust  to,  Roger?  Putting  aside  re- 
ligion, I  mean." 

"  No,  you  will  make  your  way  anyhow." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 
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"Nothing,  Trot,  nothing.  That's  Leah's  voice, 
isn't  it  ?  and  whom  has  she  with  her  ?" 

I  knew,  for  I  had  seen  the  chaise  drive  up  with 
Leah  and  Jessie  Lee. 

Roger  opened  the  door  and  listened.  "  She  has 
brought  back  little  Jessie,"  he  said,  thoughtfully.  "  I 
was  going  to  saj  something  to  you  about  her.  I'm 
glad  she  is  come." 

"  It  is  more  than  I  am,"  I  replied,  "  I  wanted  to 
have  you  all  to  myself,  and  now  I  must  go  and  talk 
to  her." 

Roger  and  I  went  out  into  the  passage  together. 

Leah  and  Jessie  were  talking  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  the  next  minute  Jessie's  light  step  was 
heard  as  she  ran  up  two  stairs  at  a  time.  She  pushed 
against  Roger,  by  an  accident,  when  she  reached  the 
top,  and  stumbled.  When  she  saw  him  she  burst  into 
one  of  her  pretty,  merry  laughs.  "  Oh !  Mr.  Roger," 
she  said,  "  you  frightened  me.  I  thought  you  were  a 
giant." 

"I  never  meant  to  frighten  you,"  he  said,  "but 
you  are  so  giddy,  Jessie.  You  run  without  thinking 
where  you  are  going." 

"  Very  likely,"  she  replied,  "  I  know  it  is  always 
my  own  fault,  whatever  happens.  But>  Mr.  Roger," 
and  she  looked  up  at  him  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
"  what  business  have  you  here?" 

*'  XJrsie ! "  called  out  Leah,  several  times,  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  Her  voice  sounded  to  me  like  the 
croaking  of  a  raven ;  it  quite  drowned  what  Roger 
was  saying. 

"  I  am  here,"  I  said ;  "  do  you  want  me  ?  " 
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"  Oh !  I  was  coming  up ;  but  Tm  so  tired.  Just 
let  Jessie  put  her  bonnet  and  shawl  in  jour  room, 
will  you  ?  Have  you  settled  yourself?  Supper's  nearly 
ready." 

I  was  heartily  glad  to  hear  it,  for  4!  was  very 
hungry.  "  You  will  go  down  and  speak  to  Leah,  won't 
you  ?  "  said  Boger ;  and  he  stood  rather  aside  for  me 
to  pass. 

I  did  not  feel  in  the  least  inclined,  but  I  saw  he 
wished  it,  so  I  just  kissed  Jessie  and  told  her  to  go 
into  my  room,  and  down  stairs  I  went. 

"I  was  sorry  to  be  out  when  you  came,  Ursie," 
said  Leah,  as  she  threw  aside  a  handsome  silk  cloak, 
which  she  always  wrapped  round  her  when  she  went 
in  the  chaise,  ^'  but  I  was  obliged  to  see  about  our  new 
washerwoman ;  I  don't  want  to  be  washing  more  than 
once  in  six  weeks,  now  you  are  come,  and  I  can  put 
things  in  better  order." 

"  Oh ! "  I  replied.  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I 
felt  so  unwilling  to  be  mixed  up  as  one  with  Leah  in 
her  household  concerns. 

"  Jessie  is  to  sleep  here  to-night,"  said  Leah.  "  I 
told  her  I  was  sure  she  could  have  part  of  your  bed, 
if  the  spare  attic  wasn't  ready,  and  I  don't  think  it 
is ;  and,  besides,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  have  the  bed 
in  the  attic  made  up  just  for  one  night." 

"Supper,  my  good  woman!  Supper!"  William 
came  out  of  the  parlour  and  clapped  Leah  on  the 
shoulder. 

She  gathered  up  her  cloak.  "  Ursie,  if  you  don't 
mind,  you  can  just  take  this  upstairs.  I  shall  go  and 
see  about  supper." 
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"  And  come  down  directly,"  said  William  to  me ; 
**  don't  stay  gossiping  with  Jessie.  I  am  as  hungry  as 
a  hunter." 

Upstairs  I  went  again.  Jessie  had  not  moved  from 
her  place,  nor  Roger  from  his.  Jessie  looked  ashamed 
of  herself.  I  thought  they  must  have  touched  upon 
some  serious  matter,  for  I  heard  Jessie  say,  ^'  I  can't 
be  always  working  and  thinking  like  Ursie,  Mr. 
Boger,  to  please  any  one."  She  spoke  a  little  pet- 
tishly, and  not  quite  so  simply  as  was  her  wont. 
Eoger  had  a  very  kind  smile  upon  his  face.  He 
always  seemed  to  look  upon  Jessie  as  a  spoilt  child, 
and  he  said,  "  You  know,  Jessie,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
find  fault,  only  I  disliked  to  hear  it  said,  and  so,  as  I 
was  going  away  for  so  long,  I  thought  I  would  e'en 
tell  you  myself." 

Jessie  looked  so  put  out  as  she  followed  me  into 
my  room  that  I  could  not  help  asking  her  what  was 
the  matter.  She  avoided  answering  at  first.  "  It  was 
nothing,"  she  said;  "people  were  very  cross;  they 
had  no  right  to  say  such  things,  and  Mr.  Roger  was 
very  unkind  to  believe  them." 

"  Then  there  is  something,"  I  replied.  "  You  had 
better  tell  me,  Jessie,  and  if  Roger  is  wrong,  I  can 
put  him  right." 

"  It  was  not  half  as  bad  as  he  declared,"  she  ex- 
claimed; "the  girls  in  Hove  do  much  worse,  and 
that  he  knows,  and  you  know  too." 

"  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  "  for  you  have  not  told  me 
what  you  did." 

"  Miss  Shaw  and  Captain  Price  were  there,"  con- 
tinued Jessie,  tossing  her  head  pettishly ;  "  and  if 
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they  saw  nothing  wrong,  I  don't  see  what  business 
other  folks  have  to  find  fault." 

"But  what  is  it?  what  is  it?"  I  felt  provoked 
with  her,  though  I  tried  not  to  show  it. 

"It  is  Mr.  John  Hervey's  tale,  I  am  certain,"  ex- 
claimed Jessie.     "  He  is  always  spying." 

"  Really,  Jessie,"  I  replied,  "  I  can't  stand  here  all 
night  in  this  senseless  way ;  if  you  really  don't  choose 
to  explain,  I  must  needs  leave  you  and  go  down  to 
supper." 

•Jessie  was  very  much  inclined  to  cry,  but  when 
she  saw  that,  instead  of  attending  to  her,  I  was  going 
towards  the  door,  she  pulled  me  back ;  "  Miss  Shaw 
and  Captain  Price  were  in  the  shop,"  she  said, 
"  and  the  two  officers  were  their  friends,  and  I  only 
talked  and  laughed  a  little.  Miss  Shaw  talked  a  great 
deal  the  loudest." 

"  The  old  complaint ! "  I  said,  rather  shortly. 
"Jane  Shaw  will  make  herself  noticed  wherever  she 
goes,  and  if  you  will  go  about  with  her,  Jessie,  you 
must  expect  the  same.  Was  that  all  Eoger  had  to 
say?" 

"  He  told  me  that  Mrs.  Deer,  the  stationer's  wife, 
had  talked  to  him  about  it,  and  said  that  if  I  didn't 
take  care  I  should  get  myself  a  bad  name.  But  Mrs. 
Deer  is  envious  of  Jane  Shaw,  that  I  know.  Jane 
told  me  so  herself.  Hetty  Deer  was  at  the  race  ball, 
and  Captain  Price  danced  with  her,  and  so  Mrs. 
Deer  thought  there  was  a  chance  for  her,  and  now 
she  is  disappointed." 

"  That  may  or  mayn't  be,  Jessie,"  I  replied.    "  One 
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thing  is  quite  clear,  that  Roger  has  heard  your  name 
mentioned  in  a  way  he  doesn't  like,  and  heing  an  old 
friend,  he  did  quite  right  to  tell  you  of  it,  and  if  you 
will  take  my  advice,  you  will  give  heed  to  the  warning, 
and  not  go  into  Hove  again  with  Jane  Shaw,  or  any 
of  her  set.  You  know,  Jessie,  because  you  are  left  so 
much  to  yourself,  there  is  the  more  reason  for  you 
to  be  careful." 

Jessie's  little  fit  of  temper  was  over  when  she  had 
given  it  vent.  She  still  held  my  gown  and  said, 
"  Don't  go,  Ursie;  I  am  very  unhappy,  and  Mr.  Roger 
thinks  so  ill  of  me." 

"No,  indeed! "  I  exclaimed.  "It  is  not  in  Roger's 
way  to  think  ill  of  any  person,  much  less  of  one  he 
has  known  like  you,  Jessie,  from  a  baby.  But  no 
doubt  he  is  very  particular  as  to  the  ways  of  those  he 
is  interested  in,  and  that  may  make  him  speak  out  more 
strongly  than  seems  quite  kind." 

"  I  do  mean  to  be  careful,"  sobbed  Jessie ;  "  you 
know,  Ursie,  I  never  go  on  in  that  fashion  when  I  am 
with  you  ;  and  I  want  to  be  steady,  indeed  I  do ;  and 
I  only  went  to  Hove  with  Miss  Shaw  because  she 
begged  so  hard,  and  I  thoaght  it  was  the  only 
chance  I  might  have  of  seeing  about  a  dress  for  the 
wedding." 

"If  you  girls  don't  come  down  to  supper,  there  will 
be  none  for  you,"  cried  out  William  from  the  passage 
below.  Jessie  washed  her  face,  and  dried  her  eyes,  and 
went  to  the  glass  to  smooth  her  hair,  staying  longer 
than  I  thought  necessary ;  so  I  left  her  there,  and  went 
down  alone. 
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Boger  just  looked  up  from  his  plate,  when  I  entered, 
and  not  seeing  Jessie,  ate  his  supper  in  silence.  I 
could  discover  from  his  troubled  face  that  it  had  cost 
him  a  good  deal  to  say  what  might  have  seemed  an 
unkind  word  to  the  poor  little  motherless  thing,  but  she 
quite  needed  it. 

I  forget  exactly  what  passed  at  supper-time. 
I  know  it  was  a  great  effort  to  me  to  talk  to  Leah, 
and  that  Roger  scarcely  spoke,  and  Jessie  looked  as 
shy  as  a  frightened  bird.  We  were  not  any  of  us 
natural,  but  we  did  not  understand  each  other,  and  so 
how  could  we  be  natural  ? 

There  was  never  much  time  between  supper  and 
going  to  bed,  but  I  longed  to  have  Roger  alone,  and 
find  out  what  was  really  the  matter  about  Jessie ; 
and  it  happened  that  I  had  the  opportunity,  for  Leah 
took  advantage  of  having  Jessie  there  to  send  the 
maid  to  bed  early,  and  she  and  Jessie  carried  away 
the  supper  things,  and  then  stayed  some  time  talking 
in  the  kitchen,  and  William  went  away  too ;  and  so 
Roger  and  I  were  left  to  ourselves. 

Roger  entered  upon  the  subject  directly ;  "  Jessie 
told  you  what  I  said  to  her.  Trot,"  he  began. 

"Yes;  she  told  me  in  her  way,  which  is  no  way,  at 
least  as  far  as  understanding  goes.  I  could  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  Why  didn't  you  speak  to 
me  first,  Roger  ?  " 

He  laughed.  "  Put  a  woman  to  scold  a  woman  !  you 
would  know  better  than  that,Ursie,if  you  were  a  man." 

"  But  what  was  the  mischief?  "  I  asked. 

"  No  mischief,"  he  answered,  with  a  flash  in  his 
eye,  as  though  he  were  angry  with  the  word.     "  But 
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Hove  people  are  not  very  careful  of  what  they  say, 
and  Jessie  doesn't  think.  Mrs.  Deer  heard  a  great 
noise,  laughing  and  talking,  in  Hale's  shop.  Jane 
Shaw,  and  Captain  Price,  and  a  party  of  officers, 
were  there  having  luncheon.  Jessie  was  there  too, 
Mrs.  Deer  said  she  made  more  noise  than  any, 
and  that  people  stopped  as  they  went  by  to  listen,  and 
that  some  one  had  heard  one  of  the  officers  call  her 
Jessie,  and  that  she  laughed  and  seemed  to  like  it.  I 
don't  believe  that ;  but  any  how  it  was  not  what  I  liked 
to  hear ;  and  it's  no  use  saying  anything  to  old  Mrs. 
Morris,  and  less  talking  to  Leah,  and  so  I  thought 
that  perhaps  Jessie  wouldn't  take  it  amiss  from  an 
old  friend,  if  I  gave  her  a  word  of  warning  myself. 
You  know,  Ursie,  I  am  going  away,  and  not  likely 
to  see  her  again.  But  I  dare  say  I  was  wrong,  women 
don't  like  being  talked  to." 

"  Whether  they  like  it  or  not  they  must  bear  it,  if 
they  need  it,"  I  replied.  "  But  I  don't  think,  Roger, 
you  were  quite  the  person  to  speak." 

"Likely  enough;  but  — "  he  stopped  a  moment, 
"  it  was  so  on  my  mind,  it  came  out  almost  before  I 
was  aware,  and  now,  I  suppose,  she  won't  forgive  or 
forget.** 

•*  Don't  fear  that,"  I  said ;  "  she  is  only  a  silly  child, 
and  quite  accustomed  to  be  scolded." 

He  shut  up  suddenly ;  all  his  answer  was,  "  Well  I 
it  can't  be  helped,"  and  then  he  took  a  candle  to  go 
to  bed. 

I  had  felt  cross  when  Leah  first  proposed  that 
Jessie  should  sleep  in  my  room.     It  was  taking  things 
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for  granted  in  a  way  I  did  not  like ;  but,  as  it  hap- 
pened, I  was  glad  of  it  afterwards,  for  it  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  a  little  more  talk  with  Jessie.  There 
is  no  time  like  night  for  a  free  conversation.  Jessie 
and  I  said  little  to  each  other  as  we  were  undressing, 
but  when  the  candle  was  out  I  took  courage,  and  told 
her  what  had  passed  between  me  and  Eoger,  and  how 
he  was  afraid  she  was  angry  and  would  not  forgive  ; 
but,  I  added,  that,  for  my  part,  I  could  not  see  what 
cause  he  had  to  ask  for  forgiveness.  I  felt  he  had  acted 
like  a  true  friend,  though,  perhaps,  he  might  have 
been  a  little  sudden  in  his  way  of  introducing  the 
subject ;  and  then  I  went  on  to  give  her  some  more 
cautions  for  the  future,  telling  her  how  specially 
needful  it  was  for  girls,  left  as  we  were,  never  to  give 
occasion  for  an  unkind  word.  "  Roger  would  stand 
by  you,  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
so  would  I ;  but  you  won't  find  many  to  do  it,  espe- 
cially amongst  the  persons  whose  company  you  think 
so  much  of  now." 

She  caught  up  my  words  quickly,  and  answered 
that  she  knew  I  had  a  bad  opinion  of  the  Shaws  ;  but 
I  knew  nothing  of  them,  and  no  one  had  ever  been  able 
to  find  any  real  harm  in  them. 

"  As  to  real  harm,"  I  replied,  "  it  would  be  dreadful 
indeed  if  things  were  to  come  to  that  pass.  But 
that  is  looking  at  matters  only  as  men  and  women 
look  at  them.  There  may  be  many  things  that 
we  count  trifies,  which  yet  are  real  harm  in  the  sight 
of  God." 

"  You  have  lived  so  much  with  set-up  ladies  and 
grand  people,"  said  Jessie,  "  that  you  are  over  parti- 
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cular,  Ursie.  How  can  a  merry  girl  like  me  be  ex- 
pected to  sail  about  stifflj,  and  never  speak  above  a 
whisper  ?  " 

"  You  turn  off  so,  Jessie,"  I  replied,  "  but  you  know 
quite  well  what  I  mean.  It  is  not  the  laughing  and  talk- 
ing in  proper  places,  and  with  proper  people,  that  any 
one  finds  fault  with.  But  Captain  Price's  gay  friends 
are  not  your  friends ;  they  are  not  in  your  station,  and 
there  is  the  danger.  When  people  are  all  equal  they 
can  have  little  friendly  jokes,  and  no  harm  may  come 
of  it.  But  what  would  be  very  kind  in  Roger,  or  Wil- 
liam, or  John  Hervey,  would  be  a  liberty  in  one  of 
Captain  Price's  idle  set ;  and,  Jessie,  Mrs.  Weir  once 
said  to  me,  and  I  wish  to  my  heart  you  could  re- 
member it,  that  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  woman  gives 
one  a  claim  to  respect ;  that  it  is  a  kind  of  natural 
rank  which  even  the  beggar-girl  in  the  street  pos- 
sesses, as  long  as  she  conducts  herself  modestly  and 
decently ;  and  she  told  me  that  the  least  freedom  of 
manner  from  a  person  above  my  own  position,  let  him 
be  gentleman  or  nobleman,  or  prince  even,  would  be 
a  disrespect  which  I  ought  never  to  allow.** 

**I  can't  help  allowing  it,"  said  Jessie.  "They 
laugh,  and  say  droll  things,  and  then  I  can't  help 
laughing  in  return." 

«*  Which  shows  that  it  would  be  much  better  for 
you  not  to  mix  with  them,"  I  said. 

"  But  I  don't  see,"  persisted  Jessie.  "  There  is  Jane 
Shaw,  she  is  not  above  you  or  me,  naturally,  but  she 
has  been  a  good  deal  with  Captain  Price,  and  now 
she  is  going  to  marry  him.     Where  is  the  harm  ?  " 

"  Captain  Price  is  no  real  gentleman,  Jessie ;  you 
u  2 
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must  own  that,"  I  replied.  ^*  Put  him  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Stewart,  of  Hatton,  and  you  see  the  difference 
directly." 

''  But  he  was  bom  a  gentleman  I " 

*^  That  may  be ;  but  his  habits  and  ways  are  not 
those  o^  gentleman,  nor  of  an  honest  farmer  neither. 
He  is  not  looked  up  to  by  any  one,  and  that  is  the 
reason,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  why  he  is  going  to  marry 
a  woman  like  Jane  Shaw,  who  is  much  in  the  same 
plight  If  Captain  Price  had  respected  her,  he  would 
have  known  well  enough  that  he  had  no  chance  with 
her.  An  offer  from  such  a  man  is  no  honour,  but  the 
contrary.  And  as  to  being  intimate  with  him  or  his 
friends,  why  there  is  not  one  of  Captain  Price's  set 
that  I  would  ever  speak  to  again  if  he  called  me  by 
my  Christian  name ;  and  I  have  heard,  Jessie,  that 
you  only  laugh  and  look  pleased." 

She  was  silent,  and  turned  away  from  me,  and  I 
heard  she  was  sobbing.  Presently  she  said,  "Did 
Mr.  Roger  tell  you  that  ?  " 

*^He  told  me  he  had  heard  it,  but  he  didn't  believe 
it." 

<'  It  was  true,"  said  Jessie ;  '*  I  didn't  think  about 
it  at  the  time." 

"  But  you  will  think  about  it  now,"  I  said.  "  Jessie, 
why  do  you  call,  Roger,  Mr.  Roger?  You  have 
known  him  a  pretty  long  time." 

She  quite  started  up.  "  I  could  not  call  him  any- 
thing else,  he  is  so  good." 

"  You  respect  him,"  I  said ;  *^  and  so  you  can't  take 
liberties  with  him.  What  respect  could  Captain 
Price's  friend  feel  for  you,  Jessie,  when,  having  only 
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seen  you  a  few  times  before,  he  ventured  to  speak 
to  you  more  freely  than  you  speak  to  Roger,  whom 
you  have  known  all  your  life?" 

She  threw  her  arms  round  me,  and  kissed  me,  and 
thanked  me,  and  I  felt  how  impossible  it  was  not  to 
love  her ;  and  then  she  begged  me  to  tell  Roger  that 
she  was  dreadfully  sorry,  and  it  never  should  happen 
again  ;  only  would  he  please  not  say  anything  more 
about  it  to  her.  And  again  turning  from  me  she  fell 
asleep  as  quickly  as  a  child. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

I  AM  going  to  hurry  over  the  parting  with  Roger.  I 
seem  to  have  been  telling  of  nothing  but  partings 
lately,  and  moreover,  to  speak  strictly,  there  was  no 
parting.  At  the  time  I  felt  this  bitterly,  but  on 
looking  back  I  see  that  it  was  all  for  the  best,  and 
that  I  was  saved  a  great  deal.  The  fortnight  before 
Roger  went  was  a  very  unsettled  one  for  us  all ;  so 
much  so,  that  at  last,  though  every  moment  with  him 
was  indescribably  precious,  I  began  to  wish  that  it  was 
all  oyer.  Leah  I  knew  was  impatient ;  indeed  she  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal  it.  Everything  was  put  aside 
to  be  done  when  Roger  was  gone,  for  William  and  he 
had  so  much  to  talk  about  and  arrange,  that  there 
was  no  time  to  be  given  to  anything  else.  Then  there 
were  perpetual  interruptions  from  visitors  ;  Farmer 
Bfemp,  and  John  Hervey,  and  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  even  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Hatton,  coming 
over  to  Sandcombe  upon  business  or  from  kindness. 
It  was  strange  to  find  what  an  interest  every  one  took 
in  Roger.  I  had  not  the  least  notion  before,  how  much 
he  was  respected ;  but  I  don't  think  there  is  anything 
that  makes  its  way  amongst  country  people  like 
steady  work  and  honesty.  It  is  better,  even  for  this 
world,  than  great  success,  which  is  thought  so  much 
of  in  town  and  manufacturing  districts.    I  did  feel 
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proud  of  Eoger,  as  I  watched  bim,  with  his  fine^ 
manlj  face,  and  straightforward,  jet  respectful  man* 
ner,  standing  talking  to  Mr.  Stewart,  and  giving  his 
opinions  like  a  man  who  knows  that  his  words  are 
of  value,  because  they  come  from  a  true  heart,  and  a 
single  eye,  and  a  reverence  for  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.  I  heard  Mr.  Stewart  say  one  day  to  William, 
that  he  never  knew  before  what  they  were  all  going 
to  lose  in  Roger,  and  he  couldn't  help  wishing  that 
something  had  been  thought  of  to  keep  him  in  Eng- 
land. But  it  was  too  late  ;  time  went  on  faster  than 
I  could  well  bear  to  think,  and  at  last  there  came 
the  day  before  what  I  thought  was  to  be  the  last 
parting.  I  scarcely  saw  Roger  that  morning,  for 
he  went  over  to  Hatton  to  say  good-bye  to  Mrs. 
Morris  and  Jessie.  He  and  Jessie  were  excellent 
friends  again, — all  the  more  so  for  the  little  breeze. 
Nothing  had  been  said  about  it  by  either  of  them, 
but  the  few  times  that  Jessie  came  to  Sandcombe 
whilst  Roger  was  there,  I  remarked  that  he  talked 
more  to  her  than  he  had  ever  done,  whilst  she  on  her 
part  seemed  to  lean  to  his  opinion  in  all  matters. 

It  sometimes  seemed  to  me  a  pity,  that  he  should 
be  going  away,  just  when  he  was  gaining  an  influence 
over  her  for  good  ;  and  yet  I  knew  that  it  was  little 
enough  he  could  do  for  her.  A  girl  of  her  age  could 
not  be  guided  by  a  man  of  Roger's  age.  If  any  one 
could  do  her  real  good,  it  would  be  myself.  I  thought 
of  this  still  more  when  Roger  came  back  from  Hatton. 
He  had  dined  there,  and  was  going  then  to  Long-' 
side  ;  and  he  might,  he  said,  be  obliged  to  drive  into 
Hove  ;  but  he  hoped  not,  as  it  would  take  up  so  much 
u  4 
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time,  tie  had  walked  to  Hatton,  but  intended  to  rid^ 
to  Longside ;  and  while  his  horse  was  being  sad«- 
dled,  he  made  me  come  out  with  him  into  the  garden  ; 
and  we  walked  up  and  down,  and  had  along  conyersfr* 
tion,  and  all  the  time  about  Jessie,  for  she  weighed 
a  good  deal  upon  my  mind.  He  said  that  she  had 
come  out  more  in  this  last  meeting ;  I  suppose  the 
fact  of  his  going  away  made  her  feel  quite  at  ease. 
She  had  told  him  that  there  was  no  one  to  look  after 
lier  ;  and  that  she  longed  to  have  some  person  to  cHng 
to,  who  might  guard  her. 

''She  did  not  as]^  you  to  take  her  with  you  to 
Canada,  did  she  ? ''  I  said  laughing. 

He  drew  back  his  arm  from  me,  as  though  I  had 
struck  him  with  a  dagger.  '^  I  don't  like  those  jokes, 
Ursie,"  he  said.  **  If  you  will  only  keep  Jessie  from 
the  Shaws,  she  will  soon  find  a  good  husband  without 
going  to  Canada  to  look  for  one."  He  was  quite 
silent  for  some  moments  after  that ;  and  I  was  vexed, 
though  I  had  spoken  innocently  enough,  knowing  it 
was  all  nonsense.  He  said  a  little  more  about 
William  and  Leah,  and  bade  me  stay  with  them  under 
all  trials.  "  You  are  too  young,  Ursie,"  he  said,  "  to 
cut  the  cable  and  set  sail  by  yourself.  Trust  to  me, 
and  if  God  should  be  pleased  to  give  me  health  and 
strength,  we  will  have  a  home  together  again  before 
many  months  are  over ;  and  if  not " — he  stopped  short 
in  his  walk,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder—* 
*^  Trot,  little  one,  we  must  put  relations  first,  because 
God  puts  them  first.  G^d  will  help  you  whatever 
comes." 

Those  seem  to  me  the  last  words  I  heard  him 
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gpeak;  for  they  are  the  last  which  rested  in  my 
mind.  He  rode  off  to  Longside,  and  on  his  way  met 
John  Hervey,  who  took  him  on  to  Hove.  Things 
were  to  be  done  there  which  he  found  would  keep 
him  till  very  late  at  night ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  be 
up  very  early  the  next  morning,  to  be  in  time  for  the 
London  coach.  Farmer  Kemp  came  over  to  tell  us 
this,  and  brought  a  hasty  note  from  Roger,  saying 
that  he  and  John  had  settled  that  they  must  sleep  in 
Hove;  and  to  beg  that  all  he  had  left  might  be 
sent  in  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Roger's 
hand  shook,  I  am  sure,  when  he  wrote  that  note  ;  and 
there  was  just  at  the  end  "  Cheer  up  and  trust ;  God 
bless  you ; "  that  was  all.  He  had  not  a  moment  to 
spare,  Farmer  Kemp  said.  I  remember  I  stood  quite 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  did  not  speak  a 
word,  till  Farmer  Kemp  came  up  to  me  and  whispered, 
"  Courage,  lassie ; "  and  then  quite  quietly,  for  I  could 
not  bear  to  let  any  one  see  what  I  felt,  I  answered, 
"The  things  are  very  nearly  ready ;  I  will  go  and  see 
about  them  ; "  and  upstairs  I  went. 

Not  one  tear  did  I  shed  till  I  found  myself  in  bed 
at  twelve  o'clock.  It  took  me  till  then  before  all  was 
ready ;  and  oh !  how  I  longed  all  the  time  for  a  kind 
word  and  look.  But  William  was  vexed  that  Roger 
had  not  thought  of  the  plan  before ;  and  Leah  was 
sadly  put  out  because  I  was  obliged  to  keep  the  maid 
up  when  she  wouldtiot  help  me  herself;  so  they  neither 
of  tihem  gave  me  much  comfort  So  lonely,  so  very 
lonely  I  felt,  when  I  lay  down  in  my  bed, — no  words 
can  describe  it.  I  had  a  short  night,  scarcely  to  be 
called  rest,  and  was  up  at  half-past  four  again,  to 
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finish  the  last  box.  At  half-past  five  I  watched 
the  cart  drive  out  of  the  yard ;  and  then  I  went  bac^ 
to  my  room  again,  and  instead  of  crying,  I  knelt 
down  and  said  all  my  troubles  out  to  God,  and  that 
made  me  better. 

The  day  after  Roger  went  I  thought  of  going  over 
to  see  Mrs.  Weir.  It  must  have  looked  unkind  not  to 
have  done  so  before,  but  it  was  impossible.  I  was 
afraid  Mrs.  Weir  would  not  understand  this.  People 
who  are  at  leisure  so  little  know  what  the  difficulties 
of  busy  people  are.  Even  now  it  was  not  very  easy 
to  find  time  for  the  walk ;  for  I  had  a  dress  to  make 
for  Mrs.  Richardson,  which  had  been  put  aside  for 
Roger's  work ;  and  I  had  no  means  of  gaining  any 
extra  hours,  as  Leah  was  inclined  to  seize  upon  every 
moment  to  which  she  had  the  slightest  claim,  and 
indeed,  upon  some  on  which  she  had  no  claim.  I  had 
foreseen  this  from  the  beginning,  and  resolved  to 
have,  if  possible,  a  clear  understanding  with  her 
about  it.  I  took  the  opportunity,  when  William  was 
smoking  his  pipe  after  dinner,  and  she  was  dawdling 
about,  before  setting  to  work  for  the  afternoon. 

"  Leah,**  I  said,  "  I  thought  of  walking  over  to  the 
Heath  this  afternoon ;  and  perhaps  I  might  have  a 
cup  of  tea  there  ;  so  you  needn't  wait  for  me." 

**  It  is  early  days  to  be  going,  isn't  it.^"  she  said; 
'<  and  I  thought  you  wanted  to  sit  quiet  in  the  after- 
noon, and  do  your  work."  ♦ 

"  I  should  be  back  by  half-past  six,"  I  said,  "  and 
I  might  work  between  that  and  supper,  and  besides 
at  odd  times  to-morrow,  and  so  make  up.  Mrs.  Weir 
will  think  it  strange  if  I  don't  go." 
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"There  is  house  needlework  to  be  done  between 
tea  and  supper,**  replied  Leah ;  "  and,  as  to  odd  times, 
I  don't  see  where  thej  are  to  come  from." 

*^  I  might  manage  half-an-hour  before  breakfast, 
perhaps,"  I  said. 

Leah  looked  black.  '^  You  will  scarcely  do  needle- 
work, and  get  breakfast,  too,"  she  said. 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  helping  to  get  breakfast,"  I 
answered.  "  I  thought,  Leah,  70U  always  did  that 
yourself." 

"  I  have  done  it  since  Jessie  went,"  she  replied ; 
"  but  I  can't  go  on  with  it  There  are  so  many  things 
to  be  seen  to  at  night,  I  must  have  more  rest  in  the 
morning.  And  as  for  Martha,  it  is  useless  to  look  to 
her  ;  she  has  to  light  the  fires,  and  boil  the  milk  for 
the  men.  There  is  the  dairy,  too.  I  reckoned  upon 
you  looking  after  that,  Ursie.  Some  one  must  have 
an  eye  to  it  early ;  and  then  Martha  can  clean  the 
milkpans,  and  put  it  in  order,  whilst  we  are  having 
our  breakfasts." 

All  very  true  ;  only  the  breakfast  was  Leah's  own 
duty. 

"  Don't  you  see  ?"  inquired  Leah. 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  was  my  reply.  **  Put,  Leah,  if  I 
take  to  all  this  in  the  morning,  you  must  please  spare 
me  an  hour  to  make  up  in  the  evening.  I  don't  mean 
when  there  is  a  press,  but  generally." 

"  We  can  see ;  we'll  talk  about  that,"  she  replied. 
"  It's  best  to  go  on  gradually.  No  one  can  mark  out 
a  day  as  you  would  have  it  done,  Ursie." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  would  like  to  have  the  poultry 
fed  the  first  thing  after  breakfast,"  I  said.  *<  Jessie 
used  to  do  that^  I  know." 
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"  I  don't  care  about  the  poultry,**  she  replied,  "  I 
have  taken  to  them  myself,  and  I  think  it  is  better. 
But  there's  the  meat  in  the  larder  to  be  changed,  and 
you  could  help  Martha  clean  the  dishes ;  and  then, 
there  is  the  cooking.** 

^^  I  am  not  a  good  hand  at  cooking  for  so  many,**  I 
said ;  "  I  suppose  I  shall  have  the  girl  to  help  ?  ** 

'*  That  is  as  may  be.  We  shall  see  if  she  is  wanted. 
After  all,  there's  not  so  much  to  be  done.  Bacon  and 
cabbage  are  easily  boiled  for  the  men,  and  the  maids 
eat  after  us.*' 

^^  You  give  the  men  fresh  meat  sometimes  in  the 
week,  don't  you  ?"  I  asked, 

"  Well  I  we  used.  But  I  find  they  do  just  as  well 
without  it.  And  these  aren*t  times  when  we  can 
afford  to  have  fancies,  William  is  rather  particular 
about  his  own  dinners,  Ursie  ;  and  I  dare  say,  having 
been  so  much  with  Mrs,  Mason,  you  have  learnt  some 
things  that  may  please  him.** 

"  You  will  want  a  pudding,  I  suppose,  for  the  men?  ** 
J  said. 

"  Why,  yes,  to  be  sure ; — ^it  saves  bacon.  Apples 
are  coming  in,  but  they  are  scarce  this  year,  and  I 
would  have  them  kept  for  William.  Anything 
does  for  the  men.  They  eat  suet  pudding  as  often 
as  not ;  and  baked  rice  and  milk,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  sugar, — not  eggs,  of  course.  By  the  bye, 
Ursie,  the  day  after  to-morrow  is  baking-day,  and 
then  William  looks  to  having  some  fruit  tarts  made ; 
and  he  complained  last  week  that  there  weren't  sweet 
cakes  enough.  He  is  like  a  child  in  being  fond  of 
«weet  things." 
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'*  The  cooking  and  baking  both  will  be  more,  I  am 
afraidy  than  I  shall  be  able  to  undertake,  Leah,"  I 
said,  '^  considering  that  I  have  needlework  of  mj  owu 
to  do  besides." 

"  It  is  only  one  day  in  the  week,"  she  replied, 
"  and  Jessie  always  took  the  greatest  part  upon 
herself." 

'^Because  she  had  nothing  else  to  do,"  I  replied. 
"  What  I  can  put  into  the  morning,  I  will ;  but  I 
would  not  have  you  look  to  me  for  more  than  that, 
please ;  for,  indeed,  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
manf^e  it." 

'*  We  shall  see ;  we  can't  settle  beforehand ;  only  I 
thought,  Crsie,  you  were  come  to  make  yourself 
useful." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  answer,  being  sure  that, 
whatever  I  said,  she  would  take  my  words » as  a  kin4 
of  promise. 

^'And  there's  washing  too,"  she  continued,  in  an 
under  tone. 

"And  help  for  that,"  I  said,  boldly. 

"Yes, —  some."  Leah  spoke  doubtfully.  **Mrs, 
Hobson  won't  come,  since  Kitty  has  been  turned 
away,  and  the  Hatton  woman,  whom  Pve  engaged, 
won't  be  enough." 

^*  But  there  are  Martha  and  the  girl,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  but  if  they  are  washing,  who  is  to  take  their 
work?" 

"  Really,  Leah,"  I  said,  "  if  you  mean  that  I  am  to 
do  it,  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible.  There  will  be 
cooking  on  washing-days,  just  as  on  any  other,  in  the 
morning,  and  a  great  deal  more  fuss  in  the  house. 
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If  you  help  yourself,  or  have  some  one  else  to  help, 
we  may  do  very  well ;  but  all  the  willing  horses  in 
England  won't  be  able  to  draw  a  waggon  if  it  is 
loaded  too  heavily." 

"  It  will  only  come  once  in  six  weeks,"  she  said, 
"I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  that." 

"And  the  work  will  be  all  the  more  heavy,"  I 
replied.  "  If  you  would  have  it  once  a  months  and 
get  proper  help,  Leah,  I  am  sure  you  would  find  it 
better." 

*'  I  think,  Ursie,  you  had  best  leave  me  to  manage 
my  own  affairs,"  was  the  reply  I  had  from  her  ;  and 
she  went  off  without  giving  me  any  more  definite 
notion  of  my  work,  or  any  better  idea  of  how  it  was 
all  to  be  managed. 

It  was  not  hopeful  certainly.  My  thoughts  turned 
back  to  Roger  and  my  happy  home  at  Dene,  with  no 
one  to  interfere  with  me ;  all  my  duties  regular  and 
orderly,  and  Roger  always  pleased  with  me.  I  did 
not  see  how  I  could  get  on  as  things  were  ;  but  still 
less  did  I  see  how  God,  by  these  little  trials,  was 
teaching  and  training  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 

Fob  I  had  great  faults.  They  are  clear  to  me  now. 
At  that  time  I  almost  thought  thej  were  virtues. 
Left  so  earlj  as  I  was  without  a  mother  to  search 
minutely  into  the  defects  of  my  natural  character, 
perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  were  hidden 
from  me  ;  although  I  can  with  truth  say,  that,  in  the 
main,  my  heart's  desire  was  to  serve  God  and  do  my 
duty  conscientiously. 

Wilful  and  hasty  I  had  no  doubt  that  I  was ;  I 
had  been  punished  for  these  faults  continually,  and 
Boger  had  again  and  again  corrected  me  for  them. 
Some  people,  too,  said  I  was  self-trusting  and  con- 
ceited, but  my  conscience,  on  a  surface  examination, 
in  a  measure,  acquitted  me.  If  persons  were  set  over 
me  whom  I  respected,  I  could  obey,  and  be  glad  to  do 
so.  I  knew  this,  and  it  satisfied  me,  and  I  looked  no 
deeper.  I  did  not  see  that  there  was  at  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  a  love  of  rule  and  independence,  even 
underneath  my  apparent  submission.  I  could  not 
give  up  my  own  will,  merely  because  it  was  ordered 
by  God's  providence  that  I  should  do  so.  I  dearly 
loved  to  feel  myself  my  own  mistress,  and  wherever  I 
was  placed  I  was  inclined  to  criticise  and  find  fault 
with  any  person  who  claimed  authority  over  me  ;  and 
all  this  did  not  appear  to  me  wrong.     I  had  but  one 
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desire  —  that  things  should  be  done  in  the  right  way. 
I  forgot  that  it  was  necessary  also  that  they  should 
be  done  by  the  right  person. 

And  so  again  as  regarded  independence  of  character, 
the  wish  to  provide  for  myself,  and  make  my  own  way 
in  the  world.  These  were  dispositions  in  which  I  saw 
no  harm  and  suspected  no  danger.  They  had  worked 
well  hitherto.  They  had,  I  knew,  been  a  great  assist* 
ance  to  Roger,  and  very  much  lessened  his  anxiety  in 
parting  with  me.  They  had  given  me  a  position  in 
Mrs.  Weir's  household,  and  enabled  me  to  be  of  far 
greater  use  to  her  than  I  could  have  been  if  I  had 
merely  done  as  I  was  told,  without  offering  an 
opinion,  or  showing  that  I  was  able  to  work  out  my 
own  path.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I  had  gained 
a  standing  for  myself  in  the  world,  even  beyond  my 
age,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  go  on  as  I  had  begun,  and  all  must  be  well.  For 
several  years  past,  day  by  day,  insensibly  to  myself, 
my  self-dependence  had  increased.  If  I  had  continued 
with  Mrs.  Weir,  gaining  influence  over  her  and  her 
household,  it  must  have  gone  on  increasing,  and  who 
can  say  what  the  end  might  have  been  ? 

We  are  often  warned  against  our  besetting  sin.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  whether  we  do  not  need  a  much 
stronger  warning  against  our  besetting  characteristic. 
One  thing  I  am  sure  of,  that  the  inconsistencies  and 
weaknesses  which  I  have  marked  in  some  of  the  best 
persons  I  have  ever  known,  have  arisen  from  some 
tendency  in  the  natural  disposition,  in  itself  inno- 
cent, but  which  altered  the  right  balance  of  the 
character.     Too  much  hope,  or  too  little,  too  great 
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excitability,  too  great  rapidity  in  forming  opinions, 
too  great  fear  of  giving  pain,  too  much  caution ;  many 
Buch  peculiarities  there  are,  which  are  no  doubt  ne- 
cessary as  forming  the  paracular  features  of  every 
individual  character,  and  yet  which  require  in  each 
case  especially  to  be  watched  and  guarded  against. 

In  my  own  case  I  knew  that  I  had  a  great  love  of 
independence;  when  it  became  wilfulness  I  was 
scolded  and  punished  for  it.  Yet  it  was  only  be- 
cause it  was  wilfulness ;  no  one  would  have  thought 
of  punishing  me  for  liking  independence.  It  would 
have  been  very  unjust  and  unfair  to  do  so ;  but  then 
no  one  thought  of  whispering  in  my  ear :  —  "  Take 
care  that  your  love  of  independence  doe&  not  become 
a  fault  by  blinding  your  eyes  to  duty." 

It  may  be  said  that  religion  ought  to  have  set  all 
that  right,  and  so  no  doiibt  it  ought ;  but  how  few 
become  thoroughly  religious  at  once.  We  may  think 
ourselves  converted  because  we  have  gone  through  a 
certain  state  of  sorrow  and  repentance,  and  no  doubt 
such  feelings  are  very  often  the  beginning  of  a  holy 
life,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the  end.  Religion  must, 
I  imagine,  be  with  us  all  a  matter  of  growth ;  and 
as  to  myself  I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  had  any  of 
those  seasons  of  excited  feelings  which  I  know  that 
many  pass  through.  Times  there  were  indeed  when 
I  was  more  penitent,  or  more  earnest,  or  thankful,  but 
it  was  all  in  a  quiet  way  —  Roger's  way  —  in  which 
there  was  very  little  talking  about  feelings. 

In  some  respects  I  dare  say  this  was  a  snare  to  me, 
for  there  are  dangers  wherever  one  turns.  I  was 
likely  to  go  to  sleep  over  my  duties,  or  do  them  in  a 
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slovenly  manner,  and  this  would  naturallj  hide  from 
me  many  of  the  lesser  evils  of  my  character.  It  is  only 
when  we  are  heartily  zealous  in  our  wish  to  please  Grod, 
that  we  search  deeply  inft  the  secret  comers  of  our 
hearts,  and  through  His  grace  are  enabled  to  discover 
and.  root  out  the  weaknesses  and  injGirmities  as  well 
as  the  secret  sins  which  lie  hidden  there.  My  life  had 
hitherto  been  too  peaceful  to  reveal  to  me  the  necessity 
of  such  an  examination.  Where  there  was  little  contra- 
diction there  was  little  to  struggle  against,  and  though 
by  no  means  well  satisfied  with  myself,  I  certainly  had 
much  to  learn  as  to  my  own  deficiencies.  And  at  that 
time  religion  with  me  was  more  a  matter  of  duty 
than  of  love.  I  can  now  see,  through  God's  mercy, 
that  duty  is  but  a  stepping-stone,  one  without  which 
we  can  never  reach  the  point  at  which  we  should 
aim,  but  which  cannot  by  itself  raise  us  to  the 
height  from  which  Heaven  will  be  always  in  our 
view.  Sorrow  and  disappointment  in  this  world  had 
their  work  to  do  in  me  before  I  could  be  brought  to 
feel  that  the  religion  for  which  God  has  created  us  is 
not  merely  a  law  of  obedience  but  a  spring  of  happi- 
ness, —  happiness  in  the  consciousness  of  that  deep, 
satisfying  grateful  love  which  makes  the  heaviest 
trial  and  the  most  self-denying  discipline  a  joy,  when 
submitted  to  for  Christ's  sake. 

I  say  this  of  myself,  because  I  feel  that  to  many  my 
feelings  of  religion,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
may  appear  unsatisfactory.  They  were  so,  I  grant 
They  were  unfolding,  but  as  yet  they  were  only  in 
the  bud.  All  I  will  venture  to  say  of  them  is,  that  I 
believe  they  were  of  the  right  kind.     There  was  a 
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deep  perception  of  my  own  unworthiness,  a  hearty 
wish  to  serve  God,  a  watchfuhiess  against  all  the 
faults  of  which  I  was  aware,  a  spirit  of  thankfalness 
for  my  daily  blessings,  and  I  hope  some  perception  of 
tiie  infinite  love  shown  to  us  all  in  our  Redemption. 
I  speak  of  this  latter  feeling  doubtfully,  because  it 
seems  to  me  now  that  it  is  one  which  persons  are 
often  slow  in  attaining,  especially  when,  as  in  my  case, 
the  growth  of  religion  has  been  unaccompanied  by 
great  fears  or  an  overpowering  sense  of  sin,  and  con- 
sequent relief  in  the  consciousness  of  pardon.  1£  I 
can  judge  at  all  of  myself  I  see  my  own  sinfulness 
now  much  more  fully  than  I  did  then,  and  so  I  hope 
I  am  more  penitent  and  more  thankful;  and  yet  I 
can  scarcely  say  that  I  am  more  in  earnest. 

I  walked  over  to  the  Heath  in  a  very  unhappy  state 
of  mind :  lonely, — I  could  not  be  otherwise,  when  I 
thought  of  the  long  separation  from  Roger,  —  and 
fretted  and  perplexed  as  to  my  present  duties  ;  bow  far 
Iwas  bound  to  give  in  to  Leah  in  consideration  of  her 
being  William's  wife,  and  that  he  was  giving  me  a 
home ;  and  how  far  I  was  called  upon  to  stand  up  for 
my  own  right,  and  the  agreement  which  had  been 
made  as  to  my  time  before  Roger  went  away.  But 
as  I  drew  near  the  Heath,  other  thoughts  forced 
themselves  upon  me.  I  met  Mr.  Temple  as  I  was 
going  along  the  side  of  St.  Anne's  Hill.  He  was 
coming  up  from  the  cottage,  and  had  moved  a  hurdle 
which  was  in  his  way,  and  as  I  drew  near  he  kept  it 
open  for  me.  He  was  a  civil  little  gentleman,  and  I 
liked  as  well  as  pitied  him,  so  I  thanked  him  very 
heartily. 

x2 
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^*  You  are  going  down  to  the  cottage,  I  suppose,"  he 
said. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  I  replied.  «I  hope  I  shall  find  Mrs. 
Weir  pretty  welL" 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  to-day,"  he  said.  "  There 
have  been  visitors,  and  she  has  not  been  down-stairs." 

"More  visitors!"  I  thought  to  myself.  "They 
will  kill  poor  Mrs.  Weir  between  them  soon." 

"  A  little  pleasant  society  does  her  good,  I  think," 
continued  Mr.  Temple.  "  She  has  been  much  better 
since  my  wife  and  I  came." 

"  She  is  getting  over  her  trouble  a  little,  I  hope, 
Sir,"  I  said,  for  I  did  not  like  to  agree  with  him, 
though  there  was  some  truth  in  his  words. 

"  I  think,  if  we  could  find  a  house  to  suit  us,  we 
might  remain  here  some  time  longer,"  observed  Mr. 
Temple.  He  looked  at  me  askance ;  he  never  seemed 
to  have  courage  to  look  any  one  in  the  face.  I  made 
no  reply,  and  he  went  on,  "  The  climate  suits  Mrs. 
Temple  so  well,  and  we  were  just  thinking  of  giving 
up  our  house  in  the  north.  Do  you  know  how 
many  bed-rooms  there  are  in  that  house  on  the  lower 
road—*  Stonecliff,'  I  think  they  call  it  ?" 

"  No,  Sir,  I  don't,"  I  replied,  and  I  made  a  movement 
to  go  on ;  but  Mr.  Temple  was  determined  to  have 
his  talk  out.  I  believe  he  always  kept  what  he  had 
to  say  till  he  found  some  one  to  expend  it  upon,  when 
he  was  out  of  his  wife's  sight. 

"  Mr.  Richardson  says  it  is  cold  in  the  winter,"  he 
observed ;  "  did  you  ever  hear  that  it  was  considered 
so  ?  You  must  know  this  part  of  the  country  well,  for 
you  have  lived  here  all  your  life." 
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"  The  houses  at  Compton  are  all  new,  Sir,"  I 
answered ;  "  I  don't  know  much  about  them  ;  but  it 
must  be  very  cold  for  a  delicate  person  like  Mrs. 
Temple.  The  wind  cuts  round  the  corner  of  the  cliff, 
and  she  would  find  the  roar  of  the  sea  troublesome." 

*^  I  don't  think  she  minds  that,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  a 
good  house,  I  believe,  and  —  but  however,  I  von't 
keep  you ;  if  you  see  Mrs.  Temple,  tell  her  I  have 
walked  over  to  Dene." 

I  suspect  a  fit  of  caution  and  fear  of  his  wife  came 
over  him  at  the  moment,  and  stopped  his  communica- 
tivenessy  for  he  rushed  away,  not  waiting  to  put  the 
hurdle  back,  and  I  watched  him  climbing  the  hill 
by  the  help  of  his  walking-stick,  and  then  continued 
my  walk* 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

» 

A  THOBM  had  been  planted  in  my  mind,  a  veiy 
large  one>  though  not  so  large  as  it  might  have 
been  if  I  had  been  living  with  Mrs.  Weir.  I  onlj 
half  believed  what  Mr.  Temple  said,  for  he  was  a  rery 
blundering  man,  and  Mrs.  Temple  was  just  as  likely 
as  not  to  have  put  the  notion  into  his  head,  only  for 
the  sake  of  employing  him.  She  was  always  planning 
something  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  settled 
undoing  it  again.  But  if  there  were  any  truth  in  it, 
it  would  be  ill  news  indeed,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned ; 
and  even  as  regarded  Mrs.  Weir,  I  had  a  great  dislike 
to  the  notion  of  her  being  taken  in  by  any  one,  even 
though  it  made  her  happy  for  the  time.  I  have  always 
so  dearly  loved  the  truth  in  all  things,  and  would 
rather  know  it  and  face  it  both  in  persons  and  circum- 
stances, however  unpleasant  it  may  be,  than  live  in  the 
pleasantest  dream  that  could  be  granted  me.  But  I 
don't  think  this  was  quite  Mrs.  Weir's  case;  a 
little  dreaminess  and  imagination  were  necessary  to 
her. 

Before  I  reached  the  house,  I  saw  the  visitors 
who  had  been  mentioned ;  they  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bichardson,  and  they,  and  Mrs.  Temple,  and  Miss 
Milicent  were  standing  together  in  the  sweep.  I 
think  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bichardson  were  just  going  after 
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paying  their  visit.  I  tried  to  make  my  way  to  the 
back  door  without  being  noticed,  but  Mr.  Richardson 
saw  and  came  after  me  to  inquire  for  Boger,  and  then 
Miss  Milicent  followed. 

<'  So  it's  you,  at  last,  Ursie,"  she  said.  **  I  made  snre 
you  had  quite  forgotten  us ;  and  there  has  been  my 
mother  fidgeting  to  see  you  every  day.  You  knocked 
down  one  of  the  little  ivory  chessmen  when  you  took 
out  those  nick-nack  follies  the  other  day." 

''  Did  I9  Miss  Milicent  ?  ^  I  exclaimed,  very  much 
surprised  and  vexed,  and  not  at  all  recollecting  at 
the  moment  on  what  occasion  I  had  meddled  with 
them. 

*^  And  Matilda  Temple  was  to  have  had  tbem  for 
the  charity  bazaar,  but  they  are  no  good  now,"  con- 
tinued Miss  Milicent.  ^  Not  that  I  care  much  for 
that,"  she  added,  laughing,  and  speaking  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. "  Charity  bazaars  are  not  much  in  my  way. 
Are  they  in  yours  ?  " 

He  looked  grave  and  said  he  did  not  mind  having 
things  made  privately  and  sold  for  charity,  because 
many  persons  could  give  work  and  time  who  could  not 
give  money ;  but  he  did  dislike  turning  what  was  called 
charity  into  an  amusement,  and  having  tents,  and 
music,  and  young  ladies  to  sell  the  things  at  absurd 
prices,  and  in  fact  making  it  just  as  much  a  worldly 
entertainment  as  a  ball  or  a  play.  It  was  as  much 
as  to  say  that  people  would  not  give  their  money 
without  having  a  return.  There  was  a  verse  in  the 
Bible  which  always  came  to  his  mind  when  he  heard 
of  bazaars. 

X  4 
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He  paused  a  moment,  and  when  Miss  Milicent  in* 
sisted  upon  hearing  it,  he  quoted  David's  speech  io 
Araunah  the  Jebusite :  '^  Neither  will  I  offer  burnt 
offerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God  of  that  which  doth 
cost  me  nothing." 

Mrs.  Temple  came  up  just  as  Mr.  Richardson  was 
speaking,  and  I  was  afraid  there  would  be  a  long 
discussion.  I  felt  a  little  awkward  and  out  of  mj 
place,  but  I  did  not  like  to  move  away,  not  knowing 
where  exactly  to  go.  I  was  relieved  when  Mrs. 
Richardson  joined  us,  and  interrupted  the  conversation 
by  addressing  me.  I  think  she  felt,  like  myself,  that 
an  argument  with  Mrs.  Temple  might  be  disagree- 
able. 

"  Ursula,"  she  said,  "  I  am  really  glad  to  see  you. 
I  think  you  may  help  Miss  Weir  and  me  in  something 
we  have  been  planning." 

"  Oh !  yes,  Ursie  can  help  better  than  any  one," 
said  Miss  Milicent;  '^and  she  will  take  a  girl  at 
Sandcombe,  I  am  sure.  I  think,  Mrs.  Richardson,  we 
might  as  well  let  her  have  Esther  Smithson ;  she  is 
the  most  troublesome  girl  in  the  school." 

"  I  should  be  very  happy  to  assist  in  any  good 
work,"  began  Mrs.  Temple,  coming  forward,  and 
rather  pushing  herself  before  me. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Richardson  ;  "  but  this  is 
a  business  which  only  concerns  parishioners.  Happily, 
Sandcombe  is  in  Compton  parish,  so  that  Ursula  still 
belongs  to  us." 

"  Your  dear  mother  will  be  wanting  me,  Milicent, 
I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  in  a  whining  voice, 
which  she  always  adopted  when  speaking  of  Mrs. 
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Weir.  ^<Mrs.  Richardson,  I  am  afraid  I  must  leave 
you." 

She  was  very  short  in  her  manner,  and  1  saw  she 
was  displeased.  I  don't  know  whether  Mrs,  Richard- 
son remarked  it,  but  I  am  sure  we  all  breathed  more 
freely  when  she  was  gone. 

"  Could  you  walk  down  the  road  with  us  a  little 
way,  Ursula  ?  "  said  Mr.  Richardson.  "  I  am  afraid 
we  must  be  going,  for  I  have  an  engagement  at  home 
in  half  an  hour." 

"  Ursula  will  be  tired,"  remarked  Mrs.  Richardson, 
who  never  forgot  to  be  thoughtful. 

If  I  had  been  tired  I  should  have  gone  with  them, 
they  were  always  so  pleasant  and  kind;  but,  as  it 
happened,  I  really  was  not  tired,  the  air  on  the  hill 
had  been  so  refreshing. 

Miss  Milicent  followed  without  being  asked. 

•*What  we  were  talking  of,  Ursula,"  said  Mrs. 
Richardson,  ^^  was  the  school." 

"  The  Sunday-school,  Ma'am  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  I  am 
afraid  I  should  scarcely  be  able  to  walk  over  from 
Sandcombe  as  I  used  to  do  firom  Dene." 

"  Not  the  Sunday-school,  Ursie,"  interrupted  Miss 
Milicent,  before  Mrs.  Richardson  could  answer,  **  but 
the  day-school.  We  have  a  plan  for  the  girls.  We 
mean  to  make  good  servants  of  them.  They  are  not 
to  be  such  good-for-nothings  as  Kitty  Hobson  and 
her  set." 

Poor  Kitty  Hobson!  She  had  become  quite  a 
proverb  of  wickedness ;  yet  Mrs.  Kemp  thought  well 
of  her. 

Mrs.  Richardson  never  interrupted  Miss  Milicent, 
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which  was  one  reason,  I  think,  of  her  being  such  a 
favourite.  She  even  waited  a  second  to  hear  if  there 
was  anything  more  coming,  and  then  she  said,  ^'It  is 
onlj  an  experiment,  Ursula ;  but  you  know  how 
badly  some  of  our  girls  have  turned  out  lately ;  and 
Mr.  Richardson  and  I  have  been  thinking  whether  xt 
would  be  possible  to  give  them  a  little  domestic  teach- 
ing before  they  quite  leave  school.  If  we  could  manage 
it,  we  might  send  them  out  from  the  school,  with  a 
good  character  and  put  them  at  once  in  respectable 
situations,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  chance  places.** 

''You  could  take  one  very  well  at  Sandcombe, 
Ursie,"  said  Miss  Milicent;  ''you  must  tell  your 
brother  about  it.  And  Jenny  Dale  shall  have  one 
too.  Any  girl  who  comes  under  her  will  have  a  fair 
notion  of  cooking.  I  think  it  a  first-rate  notion. 
If  Jenny  won't  teach  her,  I  will  undertake  it  myself.*' 

I  tried  not  to  smile  at  the  notion  of  Miss  Milicent's 
teaching  cookery  ;  and  speaking  to  Mrs.  Richardson,  I 
asked  her  to  explain  a  little  more  clearly  what  she 
meant,  for  I  could  not  see  my  way  to  it.  Mr.  Richard- 
son answered :  "  I  think  we  all  agree  that  there  is 
a  great  evil  in  the  present  state  of  things,  Ursula," 
he  said ;  "  perhaps  a  lady  can  see  more  into  it  than 
a  gentleman ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  the  reason  why 
so  many  of  our  girls  come  to  misery  is  that  they  are 
left  to  make  their  first  start  in  the  world  by  them- 
selves. They  leave  school,  and  have  learnt  to  read, 
and  write,  and  do  needlework,  but  they  know  nothing 
of  household  work ;  and  so  they  can  seldom  or  never 
go  at  once  into  superior  service,  but  are  sent  to 
lodging-houses,  and  farms;  no  ofience,  Ursula,  but 
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jott  will  agree  with  me  that  ordinary  farm  service  is 
not  good  training  for  a  girl." 

^^  Very  bad,"  I  said,  earnestly,  for  it  had  often  and 
often  weighed  upon  my  mind. 

'^  Now  we  think,"  continued  Mrs.  Bichardson, 
taking  up  the  sentence  where  her  husband  had  left 
it,  "  that  if  a  few  persons  in  the  parish,  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  girls,  would  agree  to  assist  us,  we 
might  do  something  towards  remedying  this  evil. 
Our  notion  is  that  the  girls,  as  they  grow  old  enough, 
should  be  sent  to  some  house, —  say  Mrs.  Weir's, 
or  ours,  or  Mrs.  Kemp's,  at  Longside,  to  work  in 
the  morning,  from  seven  or  eight  till  twelve ;  having 
their  breakfast,  but  not  their  dinner,  and  going  to 
school  in  the  afternoon." 

"  That  is  the  part  I  don't  like,"  interrupted  Miss 
Milicent.  '^  Pgor  starved  creatures !  why  aren't  they 
to  have  their  dinner  ?  " 

**  Because  if  they  do,"  said  Mr.  Bichardson,  "  they 
become  an  expense,  and  persons  won't  choose  to  bur- 
den themselves  with  them.  I  would  not  even  insist 
upon  the  breakfast.  If  they  went  before  eight  they 
should  have  it,  and  if  not  they  should  get  what  they 
could  at  home.  You  must  remember  they  are  not 
worse  off  than  they  would  be  if  they  were  regularly 
at  school,  and  our  object  is  to  plan  something  which 
shall  last,  because  it  only  touches  time,  and  not  money. 
You  and  I,  Miss  Weir,  might  be  very  willing  to  give 
the  poor  children  a  dinner  every  day,  but  Mrs, 
Burton,  the  surgeon's  widow,  would  never  be  able  to 
afford  it,  and  so  she  would  never  come  into  our  plan." 

^  And  those  who  can  afford  it  are  to  let  the  chil- 
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dren  starve  for  the  sake  of  those  who  can't,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Milicent.  "  There  is  neither  rhjme  nor 
reason  in  that,  Mr.  Richardson.** 

"  No  rhyme,  I  grant,  but  I  hope  some  reason,"  he 
replied.  "  K  we,  who  can  afford  it,  give  the  children  a 
dinner,  we  make  the  others  discontented.  There  must 
be  one  rule  for  all." 

"Besides,"  continued  Mrs.  Richardson,  "  there  is  an 
exception  for  Saturday.  You  may  keep  your  girl  all 
day,  on  Saturday,  Miss  Weir,  and  give  her  sixpence 
besides,  only  you  are  not  obliged  to  do  so  if  you  don't 
like  it" 

"  And  you  may  want  her  services  on  some  other 
day,  for  the  afternoon,"  said  Mr.  Richardson,  '<  and 
then,  if  you  ask  permission,  it  will  be  given,  and  you 
can  bestow  another  sixpence ;  so  you  see  there  is  an 
opening  for  as  much  extravagance  as  you  like.  Only 
remember  that  you  must  let  her  go  home  by  day- 
light, or  you  will  have  the  schoolmistress,  and  the 
clergyman,  and  the  committee  down  upon  you,  and 
be  in  our  black  books  for  ever  after." 

"  Well !  it's  a  capital  plan,"  exclaimed  Miss  Mili- 
cent ;  "  it  will  be  the  making  of  the  girls.  I  should 
like  to  see  it  begin  with  that  lanky-haired  Hetty 
Smithson.  If  it  answered  with  her  it  would  for  any 
one." 

"  Ursula  says  nothing,"  observed  Mrs.  Richardson. 

"  I  dare  say  you  know  all  there  is  to  be  said,  better 
than  I  do.  Ma'am,"  I  replied. 

"But you  have  objections,"  remarked  Mr.  Richard- 
son, rather  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"  I  think  it  might  answer  very  well,  Sir,  if  you 
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were  always  sure  of  the  persons  whom  the  girls 
would  be  placed  under.  It  is  not  the  mistresses,  but 
the  servants,  who  will  stand  in  the  way." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Richardson,  "  I  have  thought  of 
that" 

''If  you  have  good  upper  servants,  whom  the 
girls  will  obey,"  I  continued,  "  it  will  all  be  easy ; 
but  if  they  are  young  and  flighty,  they  will  only  teach 
the  girls  evil,  and  if  they  are  cross  they  will  aggra- 
vate them,  so  that  they  will  never  get  on  together." 

''A difficulty,  not  an  objection,"  said  Mr.  Richard- 
son. ''  If  the  plan  is  tried  in  six  cases  and  answers 
only  in  three,  the  three  are  a  gain.  Nothing  can  be 
worse  than  the  way  things  are  managed  at  present" 

That  was  true,  certainly.  I  myself  had  watched 
Compton  girls,  sent  out  into  the  world,  one  after 
another,  taking  the  first  place  they  could  meet  with, 
let  it  be  what  it  might,  and  often  even  working  in 
the  fields,  because  they  had  no  opening  for  service, 
and,  in  more  cases  than  I  could  bear  to  remember,  the 
end  had  been  grievous.  Still  I  was  not  very  hopeful 
as  to  the  present  scheme.  There  was  distance  to  be 
considered,  and  I  mentioned  this  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

He  had  thought  of  it,  he  said,  and  no  doubt  it 
frequently  might  stand  in  the  way.  The  plan  would 
be  much  more  easily  carried  out  in  a  town,  or  in  a 
small  place  where  the  houses  were  close  together,  than 
in  a  scattered  parish  like  Compton.  ''But  where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  Ursula,"  he  added,  with  a 
pleasant  smile.  "  We  want  three  or  four  persons  who 
will  set  their  heads  and  their  hearts  to  work,  and 
consider  what  is  good  for  the  girls,  and  not  what  is 
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pleasant  to  themselves.  Then  I  think  the  difficulty 
might  be  greatly  obviated.  The  children  who  lived 
nearest  to  you  would  go  to  you,  and  those  who  lived 
nearest  to  me  would  come  to  me.  I  think.  Miss 
Milicent,  upon  that  principle,  Mrs.  Kemp  would  take 
Hetty  Smithson,  unless  she  can  be  sent  to  Sand- 
combe. 

^'Mrs.  Kemp  likes  good-for-nothing  girls,''  ex- 
claimed Miss  Milicent ;  ^^  she  has  turned  Kitty  Hob- 
son  out  quite  new." 

'^  By  a  little  kindness  and  care,"  said  Mrs.  Bichard- 
son.  '^  That  was  what  first  put  this  idea  into  our 
minds.  Kitty  was  seized  just  at  the  right  moment, 
and  taught  that  she  had  a  character,  which  was  a 
fact  she  had  been  made  to  doubt;  and  now  she  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  try  and  keep  it.  We  want  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  our  girls,  before  they  have  reached 
poor  Kitty's  *  ne'er-do-weel '  state." 

"  To  retain  being  much  more  easy  than  to  attain," 
said  Mr.  Richardson ;  and  then  he  added,  very  ear- 
nestly, ^'  There  is  the  analogy  of  God's  dealings  with 
man,  to  teach  us  that  truth.  '  Members  of  Christ, 
children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,'  as  the  Catechism  says;  we  have  our  rank 
given  us  from  the  beginning,  and  all  our  struggle 
thenceforward  must  be  to  keep  it." 

My  mind  all  this  time  was  dwelling  upon  Leah  and 
Sandcombe.  I  did  not  at  all  see  how  the  plan  was  to 
work  there. 

Miss  Milicent  was  rather  cross  because  I  said  so 
little.     "  I  wish,  Ursie  Grant,"  she  remarked,  "  that 
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you  would  speak  out.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Richardson 
would  like  it  better,  and  I  know  I  should.'' 

"I  can  understand  Ursula's  feelings,"  said  Mrs. 
Rawlinson  ;  "  she  is  taken  by  surprise." 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,"  I  said ;  "  and  I  doubt  whether  at 
Sandcombe  we  have  any  one  who  could  look  after  a 
child  properly." 

"  Not  yourself  ?  "  said  Mr.  Eichardson. 

"  I  am  not  mistress,  Sir,"  was  my  reply ;  and  he 
quite  understood,  without  asking  more  questions. 

"Well!"  he  said,  after  a  little  thought,  "let  us 
make  up  our  minds  that  it  will  be  a  failure,  —  a 
failure,  at  least,  so  far  as  that  many  of  the  chil« 
dren  will  fail  to  obtain  good  from  it,  and  that  the 
persons  whom  we  depend  upon  to  help  us  will  grow 
weary  and  give  up.  Still,  is  that  any  reason  for 
not  making  the  attempt  ?   What  harm  can  it  do  ?  " 

"  None,"  said  Mrs.  Rawlinson. 

"  And,"  he  continued ;  "  we  will  try  to  hold  out  a 
reward  for  good  behaviour.  The  school  is  not  rich  ; 
but  I  think  we  could  afford  half  a  sovereign,  if  not 
more,  to  any  girl  who,  having  gone  out  to  work  in 
the  morning,  whilst  at  school,  should  afterwards  be 
placed  in  a  permanent  situation,  and  remain  in  it 
with  a  good  character  for  a  year.  That  would,  I 
hope,  be  a  little  inducement  to  the  parents  to  keep 
their  children  at  school  longer ;  and,  I  confess,  one  of 
my  main  hopes  of  good  is  in  the  fact  that  the  girls, 
even  whilst  they  are  learning  to  be  servants,  will  still 
feel  that  they  are  children,  and  under  school  disci- 
pline.    Besides  the  afternoon  lessons,  there  will  be 
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the  Sunday-school  and  church  for  them  regularly,  so 
that  their  good  habits  will  be  kept  up." 

"  Well,  Ursie,  isn't  it  all  right  now  ?  "  exdaimed 
Miss  Milicent,  appealing  to  me. 

But  Mr.  Richardson  answered  for  me.  "Pardon 
me,  Miss  Weir;  we  won't  have  Ursula's  assent  drawn 
from  her  unwillingly.  We  will  try  the  plan,  and 
then  she  shall  say  what  she  thinks  of  it.  All  we 
will  ask,  Ursula,  is  that  you  should  mention  the 
notion  to  Mrs.  Grant,  at  Sandcombe,  and  try  to  per- 
suade her  to  let  us  send  a  girl  to  her." 

There  was  no  fear  of  a  refusal.  Leah  would  like 
any  help  she  could  get  when  there  was  no  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  case ;  and  I  said  at  once,  heartily, 
that  I  was  sure  there  would  be  no  difficulty.  I  confess 
I  felt  very  glad  not  to  have  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  scheme  would  succeed.  I  had  always  a 
quick  eye  for  difficulties ;  and  I  thought,  moreover, 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  could  not  well  understand 
the  ins  and  outs  of  farm-houses. 

The  principle  on  which  Mr.  Richardson  acted  was 
beyond  me  then.  He  said  something  to  his  wife 
just  before  we  parted,  which,  though  it  rested  in 
my  mind,  it  required  a  long  experience  to  under- 
stand. 

"  These  are  no  days  for  waiting  for  perfect  plans," 
he  said.  '^  Evils  are  crowding  upon  us  so  fast,  that 
we  must  seize  the  first  weapon  which  offers  itself  to 
withstand  them,  so  that  it  is  one  which  we  can  use 
conscientiously ;  and  we  must  be  contented  to  fight 
feebly — to  strike  at  hazard— often  uselessly;   yet 
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always  with  zeal,  ho^^e,  and  faith,  remembering  that 
*  the  battle  is  not  ours,  but  the  Lord's.' " 


yote. — The  plan  alluded  to  has  been  tried  successfully  in 
different  places,  with  modifications  according  to  the  wants  and 
peculiarities  of  the  neighbourhood. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  You  will  find  my  mother  in  her  room,  Ursie,**.  said 
Miss  Milicent ;  and  she  walked  on  with  Mrs.  Richard- 
son, whilst  I  went  back  to  the  cottage  alone,  pondering 
in  mj  own  mind  upon  the  strange  way  we  human 
beings  have  of  looking  at  our  duties ;  and  how  Miss 
Milicent  could  throw  her  whole  heart  and  soul  into  a 
plan  for  making  Esther  Smithson  a  good  respectable 
girl,  and  yet  could  not  put  herself  out  of  her  way  for 
an  hour  to  cheer  her  poor  sick  mother.  I  hope  I  did 
not  forget  that  I  was  liable  to  the  same  kind  of 
delusion  myself. 

Jenny  Dale  kept  me  talking  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  kitchen,  before  I  could  go  upstairs.  She  was 
full  of  complaints;  and  I  could  almost  fancy  that 
things  were  worse,  because  I  was  not  there.  Mrs. 
Temple,  she  said,  was  becoming  so  domineering,  there 
was  no  bearing  her.  She  had  actually  taken  to 
ordering  dinner,  and  came  out  into  the  kitchen  every 
morning,  and  would  peer  about  in  the  larder  to  see 
after  the  scraps.  She  was  very  fond  of  having  scrap 
dinners  for  the  kitchen,  and  did  not  approve  of  having 
the  bits  given  away ;  and  this  had  nearly  caused  a 
downright  quarrel  between  her  and  Jenny ;  for  Jenny 
had  been  told  by  Miss  Milicent  to  keep  the  bits,  and 
give  them  to  the  poor  people  who  weire  down  in  Mr. 
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Bichardson's  list.  Miss  Milicent  had  interfered,  and 
been  angry ;  but  I  suppose  she  did  not  see  that  she 
had  no  one  to  thank  for  the  storms  but  herself.  I  told 
Jenny  plainly  that  I  thought  she  ought  not  to  give 
in  to  Mrs.  Temple,  but  go  to  Miss  Milicent  at  once, 
whenever  such  things  were  done,  and  she  promised 
me  she  would ;  but  she  was  a  weak  kind  of  woman, 
and  I  could  not  reckon  much  upon  her  words.  Then 
she  complained  of  Fanny,  who  was  made  much  of  by 
Mrs.  Temple,  because  she  waited  upon  her.  Fanny  was 
always  a  little  inclined  to  be  set  up,  and  Mrs.  Temple 
had  turned  her  into  a  kind  of  lady's  maid,  for  she  and 
Cotton  had  quarrelled,  and  Cotton  would  do  nothing 
for  her.  Fanny  dressed  Mrs.  Temple  in  the  morning, 
and  was  learning  to  do  her  hair,  and  Mrs.  Temple 
talked  to  her  all  the  time ;  and  Fanny,  it  seemed,  was 
beginning  to  think  herself  a  great  person.  Oh,  dear! 
the  mischief  that  one  tiresome  woman  may  do  in  a 
house  I 

I  did  not  say  half  nor  a  quarter  of  what  I  thought 
about  it  all,  but  I  went  upstairs  to  Mrs.  Weir  in  no 
very  pleasant  humour.  The  ill-feeling  vanished  di- 
rectly I  saw  her.  She  was  by  herself,  which  was  a 
great  relief,  and  looking  so  €weet  and  kind, — but 
thin,  and  I  fancied  rather  harassed. 

"  I  heard  you  were  here  half  an  hour  ago,  Ursula," 
she  said,  as  I  went  up  to  her  sofa,  *'  and  I  have  been 
hoping  you  would  come  up  to  me  ;  but  my  niece  said 
you  were  gone  back  part  of  the  way  to  the  Parsonage, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  pleasant  for  you." 

"  Mr.  Richardson  wished  to  speak  to  me.  Ma'am,"  I 
said;  "that  was  the  reason  1  went.     I  hoped  you 
r  2 
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had  not  been  told  I  was  come.  I  know  you  don't  like 
waiting." 

'^  I  am  afraid,  Ursula,  I  do  not  like  many  things. 
I  have  wished  to  see  you  often  since  you  went  away ; 
but  you  have  not  been  able,  I  suppose,  to  take  so  long 
a  walk." 

I  was  just  a  little  chilled  by  her  manner,  and 
answered,  "  I  have  not  stirred  beyond  the  farm. 
Ma'am,  except  to  go  to  church  on  Sundays.  My 
brother's  going  and  the  settling  in  a  new  place  have 
taken  up  all  my  time." 

"  Very  likely,  Ursula  ;  but  you  promised  ;  I  should 
not  have  thought  so  much  about  it  else." 

The  tone  was  a  little — a  very  little — ^impatient ;  but 
the  poor,  dear  lady  was  on  the  watch,  and  a  smile 
came  over  her  face  directly  after,  and  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  me,  and  said,  **  If  we  did  not  like  per- 
sons, Ursula,  we  should  not  care  how  long  they 
stayed  away  from  us.  Will  you  sit  down  and  tell  me 
about  your  brother  ?" 

And  I  did  sit  down,  and  told  her  everything  I  could 
think  of;  making  it  as  well  as  I  could  into  a  kind  of 
story,  for  that  was  what  she  liked.  She  was  no  great 
talker,  indeed  talking  soon  tired  her ;  but  she  enjoyed 
listening,  and  even  when  I  was  a  little  girl  I  was  in 
the  habit  of  describing  minutely  what  I  did  and  said, 
yet  with  great  exactness,  for  she  was  very  quick  and 
particular,  and  always  stopped  me  when  she  thought 
I  was  in  the  least  exaggerating.  She  used  to  say 
to  me  that  the  habit  of  exaggeration  is  a  leak  in  a 
person's  character,  through  which  truth,  and  therefore 
confidence,  escape  unnoticed.     This  may  seem  rather 
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contrary  to  what  I  said  before  of  her  liking  to  live  in 
a  dream,  but  it  is  not  so  really.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  inventing  facts  and  arranging 
them.  Mrs.  Weir  had  a  special  power  of  the  latter 
kind,  and  I  think  being  with  her  had  helped  me  a 
little  in  the  same  way,  for  it  certainly  was  not  in  me 
by  nature.  Her  eye  turned  to  what  was  briglit  and 
beautiful  in  everything — mine,  I  am  afraid,  was  in- 
clined rather  to  the  reverse.  If  we  had  both  looked 
upwards  on  a  summer  day,  her  gaze  would  have 
rested  upon  the  blue  sky,  mine  would  have  dwelt 
upon  the  clouds. 

It  did  me  good  to  talk  about  Roger  and  my  new 
life  in  this  way ;  it  was  rather  like  reading  a  book, 
and  took  off  the  hard  edge  from  my  troubles.  For  a 
short  time  I  was  so  carried  away  that  I  could  have 
imagined  myself  back  again  at  Dene  ;  but  there  was 
an  end  to  the  enjoyment  very  soon.  The  door  hap- 
pened to  be  open.  I  heard  in  the  passage  the  kind 
of  sweeping  rustle  which  always  accompanied  Mrs. 
Temple's  movements,  and  Mrs.  Weir's  attention  was 
immediately  withdrawn  from  me,  and  she  said,  a  little 
nervously,  "I  think,  Ursula,  you  had  better  explain 
to  my  niece  why  you  were  not  able  to  come  and  see 
me  before.  She  thought  that  it  seemed  unkind,  but 
I  was  sure  that  it  was  not." 

Explain  to  Mrs.  Temple  !  Why  should  I?  My 
proud  temper  was  up  at  the  very  notion.  When  she 
came  in  I  would  willingly  have  left  the  room,  but 
she  waved  her  hand  graciously,  and  said,  "  Sit  down, 
Ursula,  don't  let  me  disturb  you.  My  dear  aunt,  I 
have  brought  you  your  medicine." 

Y3 
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"  It  is  a  tonic,  Ursula^"  said  Mrs.  Weir,  looking  at 
me.  "  My  niece  has  persuaded  me  to  try  it^  and  I 
think  it  does  me  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"  I  hope  it  may,  Ma'am,"  I  said ;  though  I  could 
scarcely  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  pleased  with  any 
remedy  proposed  by  Mrs.  Temple. 

Mrs.  Weir  smiled  as  she  used  to  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  she  wanted  to  put  good  thoughts  into  my 
head.  "  I  praj/  that  it  may,  Ursula,"  she  said ; 
'^  and  I  have  not  had  the  neuralgic  pain  so  violently 
since  I  have  tried  it,  so  I  have  great  reason  to  be 
thankful." 

Mrs.  Temple  chimed  in  with  a  sentence  of  the  same 
kind ;  yet  what  I  listened  to  with  pleasure  and  profit 
when  spoken  by  Mrs.  Weir,  was  utterly  distasteful  to 
me  when  uttered  by  her  niece.  Doubtless  it  was  the 
sense  of  effort  and  a  want  of  reality.  Mrs.  Weir's 
words  were  natural,  Mrs.  Temple's  forced.  From 
Mrs.  Weir  indeed  I  could  bear  anything.  She  seemed 
always  to  understand  how  and  when  to  introduce 
religion.  She  never  jarred  upon  me  by  dragging 
it  in  at  a  wrong  moment;  and  I  was  then  much 
more  sensitive  upon  that  point  than  I  am  now. 
Young  people  with  the  hopes  and  joys  of  this  life 
before  them  shrink  from  the  sudden  mention  of  sub- 
jects connected  with  Death  and  Eternity  ;  but  when 
the  thought  of  Death  rises  with  us  in  the  morning,  and 
lies  down  with  us  at  night,  and  Eternity  is  the  long 
day  on  which  we  feel  that  we  have  even  now  entered, 
there  is  no  moment  at  which  a  reference  to  them  can 
find  us  unprepared. 

Mrs.  Weir,  in  her  simple  way,  took  her  niece's 
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words  as  beibg  spoken  in  all  earnestness,  but  she  was 
not  disposed  to  say  much ;  indeed,  I  could  not  help 
perceiving  that  she  was  less  at  ease  with  me  now 
than  before  we  were  interrupted.  Mrs.  Temple,  who 
never  thought  it  possible  for  her  to  interrupt  any  one, 
sat  herself  down  opposite  to  us,  as  though  determined 
to  listen  to  what  we  were  saying*  I  was  resolved  not 
to  seem  awed  by  her,  so  I  went  on  with  something  I 
had  been  telling  Mrs.  Weir  about  Roger,  but  Mrs. 
Temple  scarcely  let  me  finish  my  sentence  before  she 
broke  in  with  — 

"  My  dear  aunt,  forgive  me  for  reminding  you,  but 
have  you  spoken  to  Ursula  about  the  chess-board? 
The  circumstance  requires  to  be  cleared  up." 

Mrs.  Weir's  pale  face  was  tinged  with  pink ;  the 
nearest  approach  to  excitement  which  ever  betrayed 
itself.  '*  It  is  of  no  consequence,  Matilda ;  I  would 
rather  nothing  should  be  said  about  it," 

"But  it  is  right,  my  dear  aunt;  excuse  me,  but 
such  mysteries  ought  to  be  investigated." 

"Do  you  mean,  Ma'am,  about  the  broken  chess- 
man?" I  replied. 

"Yes;  you  see,  aunt,  she  knows  it;"  and  Mrs. 
Temple  was  put  quite  off  her  guard,  and  spoke  hur- 
riedly. "  We  have  reason  to  complain,  Ursula,  that 
it  was  not  mentioned  before.  It  was  due  to  Mrs. 
Weir  that  it  should  have  been,  and  it  has  interfered 
with  her  excellent  intentions ;  the  little  toy  is  quite 
useless  now,  and  it  might  have  been  turned  to  ex- 
cellent account." 

"But  it  does  not  signify,  Ursula,"  said  Mrs.  Weir, 
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gently ;  '^  only  if  you  had  told  me  that  the  chessman 
was  broken  I  should  have  been  less  sorry." 

*^  Really,  Ma'am,"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  stood  up,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  looked  very  angry,  '*  I  don't  under- 
stand you." 

Mrs.  Temple's  voice  sank  to  the  softest  tone,  as  she 
answered  for  her  aunt,  ^<  Restrain  yourself,  Ursula. 
Recollect  that  agitation  may  do  harm." 

"  I  do  not  care  about  it,  Ursula,"  said  Mrs.  Weir, 
her  voice  shaking,  and  her  hand  trembling.  ^<  I  had 
no  wish  to  mention  the  subject ;  indeed  I  do  not  care. 
I  cannot  bear  to  vex  you."  She  took  hold  of  my 
hand  and  looked  at  me  quite  beseechingly. 

"Dear  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "you  can't  vex  me.  I 
could  bear  anything  from  you  ;  but,  if  you  please,  I 
will  go  into  another  room  and  have  my  say  with  Mrs. 
Temple,  for  I  must  know  what  she  thinks,  and  what 
you  think  too." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  such  explanation," 
replied  Mrs.  Temple ;  "  we  only  wish  to  warn  you, 
Ursula,  as  you  are  setting  out  in  life  by  yourself,  that 
openness  and  straightforwardness  will  gain  you  more 
friends  than  the  contrary  line  of  conduct" 

"  But  you  were  in  haste  when  you  left  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Weir,  "and  you  were  unhappy;  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  did  not  remember  it,  Ursula ;  if  you 
please  we  will  think  no  more  about  it." 

By  this  time  I  was  so  indignant  that  the  very 
strength  of  my  feelings  forced  me  to  try  and  put  a 
restraint  upon  them.  "I  have  not  been  told  yet, 
Ma'am,"  I  said,  "what  I  have  been  accused  of;  I 
imagine  Mrs.  Temple  means  to  say  that  I  was  like  a 
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naughty  child,  and,  having  broken  the  chessman,  did 
not  like  to  mention  it.  I  may  have  broken  it,  I  won't 
say  that  I  did  not.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  the  knack 
of  handling  snch  delicate  things  properly,  but  I  had 
no  idea  of  having  done  it." 

"  Only  you  knew  what  we  meant  the  moment  the 
subject  was  brought  forward,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  and 
she  looked  at  Mrs.  Weir  triumphantly. 

Was  it  in  human  nature  to  bear  such  an  aggra- 
vation quietly  ?  I  know  it  was  not  in  mine ;  and  it 
was  in  no  gentle  tone  that  I  answered,  "If  you 
would  have  the  goodness,  Ma'am,  to  inquire  before 
you  make  charges,  you  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
correct.  Miss  Milicent  mentioned  that  the  chess- 
man was  broken,  and  that  was  the  first  I  heard  of  it. 
If  you  please,  Ma'am,"  I  added,  speaking  to  Mrs. 
Weir,  "  I  will  come  and  see  you  again  another  day, 
for  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  tired  now,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  I  have  been  the  cause  of  it." 

I  could  not  help  saying  this,  for  Mrs.  Weir  was 
looking  so  ill  from  nervousness  and  vexation  that  she 
quite  fidgeted  me.  Mrs.  Temple  suggested  that  she 
would  be  the  better  for  a  little  more  of  the  medicine, 
and  made  me  pour  it  out  whilst  she  gave  it.  She 
made  no  answer  herself  to  anything  I  had  said,  but 
treated  me  coldly  and  haughtily,  whilst  Mrs.  Weir, 
whose  voice  was  quite  faint,  could  only  manage 
to  say  in  broken  sentences :  "  I  have  no  doubt  it  is 
right.  Ursula,  if  you  will  come  again  soon,  I  shall  be 
better,  I  dare  say.  I  hope  you  will  hear  from 
Mr.  Grant ;  you  will  please  to  let  me  know  when 
you  do." 
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Explanation  and  conyersation  were  out  of  the 
question  in  such  a  state  of  things,  and  as  for  staying 
to  help  Mrs.  Weir,  it  was  simply  useless.  Mrs. 
Temple  had  stepped  into  all  her  ways,  and  the 
poor  lady  turned  to  her  as  naturally  as  she  used  to  do 
to  me.  I  stood  by  her  side  a  few  minutes,  and  was 
asked  to  fetch  a  shawl,  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  put 
it  over  her.  Evidently  I  had  no  further  business 
with  her.  Mrs.  Temple  said,  in  a  very  pointed  way  : 
"  My  aunt  has  had  too  much  agitation,  Ursula ;  she 
needs  perfect  rest,"  and  all  I  could  do  was  to 
wish  Mrs.  Weir  good-bye,  without  saying  another 
word. 

I  found  Miss  Milicent  waiting  for  me  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs :  —  "  Come  here,  Ursie,"  she  said ;  and  she 
opened  the  dining-room  door.  "  I  want  to  speak 
to  you ;  you  have  no  need  to  be  in  a  hurry,  I  told 
Jenny  Dale  to  get  you  a  cup  of  tea  before  you  went 
back." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  replied, 
"  but  if  you  please  I  had  rather  go."  Instead  of  en- 
tering the  dining-room  I  drew  back. 

"  That's  perverse  of  you,  Ursie  ;  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  to  you,  and  you  must  stay.  What  have  you  paid 
such  a  short  visit  for?" 

"  Mrs.  Weir  was  tired,"  I  replied ;  "  and  I  think, 
Miss  Milicent,  that  having  Mrs.  Temple  and  me  toge- 
ther was  too  much  for  her.'* 

"  Oh !  that  is  the  matter,  is  it  ?  "  she  exclaimed ; 
^'I  was  sure  by  your  face  something  had  gone 
wrong;  but,  Ursie,  1  told  you  how  it  would  be  if 
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you  went,  away,  so  you  have  no  one  to  thank  but 
yourself." 

"  And  Mrs.  Temple,"  I  could  not  help  adding. 
*^  Indeed,  Miss  Milicent,  I  can't  believe  that  anything 
would  be  wrong  if  she  was  away." 

"  Come  in ;  why  will  you  stand  talking  in  the 
passage  ?  "  She  seized  my  dress  and  actually  forced 
me  to  enter,  shutting  the  door  behind  her.  "  Now  sit 
down,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  Ursie  Grant ;  it 
is  all  your  doing,  and,  what  is  more,  worse  things  will 
come.  She  is  rooted  here ;  she  never  would  have  been 
that  if  you  had  remained.  You  would  have  made  the  * 
house  too  hot  to  hold  her." 

I  did  not  think  that  much  of  a  compliment,  I 
confess,  but,  before  I  could  reply.  Miss  Milicent  con- 
tinued :  **  She  has  been  working  at  my  mother  ever 
since  you  went  away,  putting  things  into  her  head ; 
and  my  mother,  as  you  know  well  enough,  always  takes 
what  is  given  her  without  asking  questions ;  so  Ma- 
tilda has  had  it  all  her  own  way.  No  use  for  me  to 
say  anything,  even  if  I  had  time,  and  I  have  been 
very  busy.  Mr.  Temple  has  been  finding  out  new 
creatures  for  my  glass,  and  he  and  I  have  been  down 
on  the  shore  a  good  deal ;  and  twice  a  week  there  is  a 
class  of  ploughboys  and  such  like,  who  come  to  me  to 
learn  to  write  and  cipher ;  and  all  that,  to  say  nothing 
of  putting  the  house  to  rights,  has  taken  up  more 
time  than  I  can  say.  So  you  see  there  has  been  no 
one  to  interfere  with  Matilda  Temple,  and  the  end  is 
that  she  has  bewitched  my  mother,  who  can't  get  on 
without  her.   Then  the  servants  have  all  been  at  sixes 
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and  sevens.  Cotton  and  Matilda  Temple  have  quar- 
relled, and  Jenny  Dale  threatens  to  leave,  and  what  is 
to  become  of  us  all  I  don't  know,  for  Fanny,  poor  silly 
thing,  says  she  can't  do  the  work  she  used  because  she 
wants  time  to  read  Mrs.  Temple's  books.  If  it  was 
not  for  the  girl  from  the  school  who  is  to  come  now, 
we  might  just  stand  still  altogether." 

I  did  not  see  what  Miss  Milicent  meant  by  standing 
still ;  I  always  had  a  notion  that  there  was  no  standing 
still  in  this  life, —  that  it  was  always  going  on,  in 
some  form  or  other ;  the  difference  being  only  whether 
you  drove  yourself,  or  let  others  drive  you. 

But  Miss  Milicent  continued,  and  my  ideas  became 
clearer.  "  It's  a  great  trouble,  all  this,  Ursie,  and  if 
you  were  here,  as  I  said  before,  it  wouldn't  have  hap- 
pened. But  there  is  a  new  notion  come  up,  which 
Matilda  Temple  thinks  is  to  set  everything  right, 
and  I  should  just  like  to  know  your  opinion  about  it." 

"For  Mrs.  Temple  to  go  and  live  at  Stonecliff ?  "  I 
said. 

"Now,  who  told  you  that?  How  things  do  get 
about !  But  it  is  not  that  exactly.  She  is  wild  to  go 
there  herself,  but  she  and  her  husband  can't  go  alone 
because  of  the  expense;  and  she  wants  us  to  join 
housekeeping,  and  share  the  rent  between  us." 

"Live  together ! "  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  amaze- 
ment.    "  Oh,  Miss  Milicent  I " 

"  I  knew  what  you  would  say,"  she  replied,  in  a 
disappointed  tone.  "  I  told  her  that  I  was  sure  any  one 
who  knew  the  ways  of  the  house,  —  and  I  mentioned 
you  particularly,  —  would  decide  that  it  couldn't  be. 
But  she  took  the  high  hand  then,  and  said  she  didn't 
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know  why  we  were  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
opinions  of  this  person  or  that ;  what  we  chose  to  do 
ourselves  was  the  question." 

"  Mrs.  Temple  was  right  there,  Miss  Milicent,"  I 
replied.  "It  could  not  be  of  consequence  what  I, 
or  any  one  in  my  position,  might  say,  though,  of 
course,  we  are  at  liberty  to  form  an  opinion  for  our- 
selves ;  and  I  can't  but  think  you  would  do  better  if 
you  never  mentioned  my  name  to  Mrs.  Temple." 

"  She  can't  abide  you,  Ursie  Grant,  and  that's  a 
fact,"  said  Miss  Milicent,  thrusting  her  hands  into  the 
pockets  of  her  jacket ;  "  I  don't  know  what  you  have 
done  to  spite  her." 

"  Let  her  see  that  I  don't  like  her,  I  suppose,  Miss 
Milicent,"  I  replied ;  "  there  can't  be  a  greater  offence 
than  that  for  any  one." 

Miss  Milicent  laughed.  "  Matilda  might  hate  me 
too,  if  it  was  only  that,"  she  said  ;  **  but,  anyhow,  we 
are  neither  of  us  in  her  good  books  just  now,  for  I 
kept  back  in  giving  an  opinion  about  this  new  plan, 
and  I  said  I  should  talk  it  over  with  you,  just  because 
you  knew  my  mother  so  much  better  than  any  one  else." 

Those  blundering  ways  !  Miss  Milicent  could  have 
done  nothing  worse,  either  for  herself  or  me. 

"  If  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,"  I  replied,  "  I 
think,  Miss  Milicent,  you  made  a  mistake  there.  As 
for  this  new  plan,  you  really  must  be  the  judge 
yourself.  I  don't  know  how  the  money  matters 
would  answer,  and  I  can't  pretend  to  say  whether 
Mrs.  Weir  would  like  it." 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  she  replied;  "my 
mother  is  like  a  child  in  giving  up,  and  certainly  Ma- 
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tilda  does  know  how  to  manage  her.  She  has  got  her 
to  dress  an  hour  earlier  since  you  went  away ;  and 
yesterday  my  mother  actually  went  for  a  drive  for  the 
first  time  since  we  came  here.  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  the  plan  for  a  moment,  if  I  had  not  felt 
that  it  would  be  lonely  for  her  when  the  Temples 
were  gone." 

<<  Then  the  money  question  is  the  only  difficulty," 
I  said.  "  Perhaps,  Miss  Milicent,  your  lawyer  could 
help  you  about  that  better  than  I  can." 

"  You  have  a  twist,  Ursie  Grant ;  you  don't  like 
the  plan,  and  you  won't  say  it  out  like  an  honest 
woman." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  saying  it  out,"  I  replied. 
"  I  don't  like  the  plan.  Miss  Milicent ;  but  my  liking 
or  disliking  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

It  had,  though ;  more  than  I  could  at  the  moment 
see.  Miss  Milicent's  conscience  was  uneasy,  and  she 
wanted  support.  She  felt  that  she  was  putting  ease 
for  the  present  before  what  would  be  good  in  the 
long  run  ;  that  is  what  many  of  us  do. 

"  And  why  don't  you  like  it  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  to  speak  plainly,"  I 
replied ;  "  but,  Miss  Milicent,  I  don't  think  that  mix- 
ing two  families  together  ever  answers,  unless  it  is  so 
ordered  by  God  that  it  cannot  be  helped ;  and  then 
His  blessing  goes  with  it,  and  makes  things  smooth." 

*<  We  shouldn't  quarrel,"  said  Miss  Milicent ;  "  we 
have  not  quarrelled  now.  I  should  keep  house,  and 
Matilda  Temple  would  look  after  my  mother." 

I  smiled.  This  reversing  of  duties  reminded  me  of 
what  had  passed  in  my  own  mind  when  I  disliked 
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going  to  Sandcombe.  I  could  not  help  saying,  "That 
sounds  xeTj  much,  Miss  Milicent,  as  though  you  were 
Mr.  Temple's  wife,  and  Mrs.  Temple  was  Mrs.  Weir's 
daughter." 

"  It  might  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  so,"  she 
said;  "not  that  I  could  have  married  a  little  man 
like  Mr.  Temple  ;  he  is  too  meek ;  but  we  get  on  very 
well  together." 

"  They  are  on  a  visit,"  I  replied.  "People  on  a 
visit  and  people  at  home  are  very  different." 

"  It  would  give  me  time  to  help  Mrs.  Richardson," 
continued  Miss  Milicent;  "and  if  Matilda  Temple 
had  a  larger  house,  she  could  have  a  friend  or  two 
occasionally  to  see  her,  and  that  would  help  to  amuse 
my  mother." 

Or  rather,  as  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself, 
save  Miss  Milicent  the  trouble  of  doing  it.  The 
whole  scheme  seemed  to  me  so  silly,  that  I  had 
scarcely  patience  to  talk  of  it.  I  was  silent  for  a 
few  seconds,  and,  indeed,  looked  towards  the  door,  as 
though  I  intended  to  go. 

*'  Speak  out !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent ;  "  I  know 
you  have  a  good  opinion  of  your  own  judgment, 
Ursie  Grant." 

"  No,  indeed,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  answered ;  "  I  have 
had  too  much  experience  of  it  lately  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  it.  I  could  not  say  that  the  plan  is  a 
wrong  one,  or  that  it  mayn't  be  a  comfort  to  Mrs. 
Weir,  or  set  you  more  free.  But  I  do  think  that  it  is 
against  the  common  ways  of  the  world,  and,  in  a 
measure,  of  the  Bible  too,  and  so  I  don't  think  it  will 
answer." 
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"The  Bible!"  she  exclaimed,  "well,  that  is  too 
foolish !  YHiat  has  the  Bible  to  do  with  our  taking 
StonecUff?" 

"  You  know.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  replied,  "  that  when 
God  ordered  men  to  many  he  told  them  that  they 
were  not  only  to  cleave  to  their  wiyes,  but  to  leave  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  It  strikes  me  that  must  have 
meant  that  they  were  to  live  distinct,  what  we  call 
setting  up  housekeeping  for  themselves.  And  being 
placed  in  separate  families,  I  suppose  we  should  do 
well  to  remain  so." 

"  It  is  no  argument  at  all ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Mill- 
cent.  "  If  people  were  to  act  in  that  way,  the  world 
couldn't  go  on." 

I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  an  argument ;  a  great 
deal  might  be  said  against  it ;  but  I  did  think  it  a 
kind  of  hint,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  safer  to  follow 
God's  hints  than  man's  readons.  But  Miss  Milicent 
was  not  a  person  whom  any  one  could  really  talk  to 
with  any  hope  of  convincing  her.  That  one  great 
omission  in  her  duties — ^her  neglect  of  her  mother — 
had  warped  her  mind.  She  never  dared  look  her  own 
motives  in  the  face ;  and  so,  though  naturally  truth- 
telling  and  open,  she  had  got  into  a  way  of  deceiving 
herself.  She  did  not  like  Mrs.  Temple ;  she  neither 
trusted  nor  respected  her;  but  she  liked  anything 
better  than  having  her  time  taken  up  by  attending 
upon  her  mother ;  and  so  she  smoothed  it  all  over,  and 
thought  she  was  only  wishing  to  do  what  would  be 
best  for  every  one,  and  make  Mrs.  Weir  most  com- 
fortable. She  would  not,  however,  say  this,  when 
she  found  that  I  did  not  give  in ;  she  kept  on  repeat- 
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ing  that  it  was  only  an  idea,  it  might  never  come  to 
anything.  Mrs.  Temple  might  change  her  mind ;  Mrs. 
Weir  might  not  like  it.  Bat  I  knew  in  my  heart  that 
it  would  come,  even  if  it  had  been  twenty  times  as 
objectionable.  I  knew  it  as  surely  as  we  may  all 
know  by  experience,  that  the  proposal  which  is 
brought  forward  year  after  year,  by  those  who  rule 
the  nation,  let  it  be  never  so  contrary  to  long  esta- 
blished custom,  or  even  justice  and  religion,  will  in  the 
end  become  law,  because  people  will  have  become 
accustomed  to  it.  If  Miss  Milicent  had  been  told  the 
first  night  of  Mrs.  Temple's  arrival  that  she  could  ever 
have  endured  the  prospect  of  living  with  her,  she  would 
have  said  it  was  impossible.  Watching  the  course  of 
the  world,  I  have  often  thought^  that  if  we  could  see 
the  devil  himself  frequently,  we  should  at  last  learn 
to  like  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

And  so  I  went  back  to  Sandcombe, — ^with  what  feel- 
ings of  vexation  and  disappointment  there  is  no  need 
to  saj.  Miss  Milicent  pressed  mj  having  tea^  but  I 
had  no  heart  to  stay.  Perhaps  1  was  more  worried 
than  I  ought  to  have  been ;  and  if  I  could  have 
thrown  off  all  care  for  Mrs.  Weir  and  her  concerns^ 
it  might  have  been  the  happier  for  me.  But  it  was 
not  in  my  nature  to  do  that ;  I  did  reallj  love  her ; 
I  would  have  done  anything  in  my  power  to  comfort 
her;  whilst  I  dare  saj  there  was  something  of 
wounded  pride,  in  the  knowledge  that  now  I  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  her.  As  an  especial  aggravation, 
came  the  consciousness  that  with  all  her  goodness 
she  was  very  likelj  to  be  prejudiced,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  more  easy  than  for  Mrs.  Temple  to  continue 
to  insinuate  things  to  my  disadvantage, — even  as  she 
had  already  begun.  I  had  said  nothing  to  Miss 
Milicent  about  the  broken  chess-man,  I  felt  ashamed 
of  justifying  myself  from  such  a  charge  ;  but  I  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  go  to  the  Heath  again  for  some 
time,  lest  I  might  give  some  fresh  cause  of  offence ; 
and  especially  I  resolved  to  wait  until  some  more 
settled  plan  had  been  decided  about  Stonecliff.  I 
had  no  confidence  in  Miss  Milicent's  tact  or  discre- 
tion 5  and  I  was  sure  that  what  I  said  was  likely  to 
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be  repeated  to  Mrs.  Temple,  and  bj  ber  to  be  turned 
in  some  waj  against  me.  Tbe  visit  did  me  good, 
however,  in  one  way ;  it  kept  me  from  pining  after 
mjr  former  life,  and  enabled  me  to  sit  down  more  con- 
tentedly to  my  duties  at  Sandcombe ;  and  these  soon 
became  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  me  thoroughly. 

Leah,  as  I  expected,  took  kindly  enough  to  the 
notion  of  a  school-girl  coming  to  help,  ^-that  was  the 
way  she  talked  of  it,  and  I  could  not  put  any  other 
idea  into  her  head,  though  I  knew  well  enough  that 
the  help  which  a  girl  of  that  age  could  give  was  much 
less  than  the  trouble  of  looking  after  her.  Still  I  felt 
it  was  right  to  aid  Mrs.  Richardson  if  possible.  The 
three  head  girls  in  the  school  were  to  go  out  at  once. 
Mrs.  Kemp  was  to  take  one ;  another  was  to  work 
at  the  Parsonage  ;  and  Esther  Smithson  was  to  come 
to  us.  The  plan  was  not  actually  carried  out  till 
after  harvest,  when  we  were  obliged  to  have  extra 
help.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  a  girl  on  baking  and 
washing  and  brewing  days  ;  but  the  maid  and  I 
managed  to  do  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  of  course 
with  the  assistance  of  Leah ;  who,  to  say  the  truth, 
was  not  so  much  a  fine  lady  as  selfish  and  disposed  to 
be  lazy.  I  did  not  dislike  the  life  ;  indeed  I  should 
have  been  fond  of  it,  if  I  had  been  living  with  people 
who  understood  and  gave  me  sympathy.  But  it  was 
all  business  and  money-getting  from  morning  till 
night ;  the  very  clods  of  earth  seemed  to  be  looked  at 
only  with  the  thought  of  how  they  might  be  turned 
into  bank  notes  and  gold.  Yet  it  was  only  for  a  year, 
I  said  to  myself,  and  when  I  had  received  Roger's 
first  letter,  telling  me  he  had  arrived  in  Canada,  and 
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was  making  himself  useful  to  the  gentleman  who 
took  him  out,  and  looking  out  for  the  best  means  of 
settling  himself  permanently,  I  felt  as  if  half  the  time 
of  separation  was  over. 

One  thing  I  felt  about  Sandcombe  was  that  it 
was  very  out  of  the  way.  .  To  be  sure  the  sanae 
might  have  been  said  of  Dene,  but  there  I  had  inte- 
rest enough  in  the  place  and  the  people,  never  to 
wish  to  go  further,  except  to  Longside,  where  I  was 
always  welcome.  At  Sandcombe,  though  Leah  often 
went  out,  and  sometimes  had  friends  to  tea,  there 
were  none  whom  I  cared  particularly  to  meet ;  and 
indeed,  as  often  as  not,  Leah  would  make  the  excuse 
of  my  being  at  home  for  William  and  herself  to  go 
out  and  leave  me  behind. 

It  was  about  half-past  four  o'clock  one  afternoon, 
just  in  the  beginning  of  September ;  I  had  been  sitting 
at  work  by  myself,  making  a  silk  jacket  for  Jane 
Shaw,  whose  wedding  was  to  come  off  in  about  three 
weeks,  and  who  had  asked  me  to  do  some  little  things 
she  had  not  time  for  herself,  and  did  not  choose  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  town  dress-maker.  I  was  en- 
joying being  alone,  and  counting  the  days  till  I  could 
hear  again  from  Roger  ;  Leah  had  been  in  and  out 
of  the  parlour  all  the  afternoon,  doing  first  one  thing 
and  then  another ;  and  a  few  words  with  her,  and  the 
farm-house  sounds,  which  I  always  liked  particularly, 
prevented  me  from  feeling  lonely,  especially  as  I  was 
very  intent  upon  my  work,  wishing  to  finish  it  that 
evening.  Presently  Leah  came  in  to  me  in  a  hurry, 
and  said,  "  Ursie,  there's  a  chaise  coming  down  the 
lane  ;  I  do  think  it  must  be  the  Kemps.  I  wish  you 
would  just  go  and  skim  the  milk  for  me,  for  Martha 
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is  too  busy,  and  you  must  mind  and  bring  in  cream 
enough  for  tea.  If  it  is  the  Kemps  they  will  be  sure 
to  stay." 

This  was  a  little  instance  of  the  kind  of  thing 
Leah  was  constantly  doing.  She  knew  the  Kemps 
always  came  particularly  to  see  me,  and  that  I  should 
be  vexed  at  missing  any  part  of  their  visit,  but  she 
still  seized  upon  them  as  an  excuse  for  making  me  do 
her  duties.  I  said  nothing,  however,  but  put  down 
my  work  directly,  and  went  to  the  dairy,  •  looking 
up  the  lane  as  I  passed  through  the  yard,  and  seeing 
Mrs.  Kemp  and  Mary  in  the  chaise,  and  John  Hervey 
driving  them,  as  was  natural. 

I  was  detained  longer  in  the  dairy  than  I  intended, 
for  Martha  was  untidy  in  her  ways,  and  I  happened 
to  see  the  bucket  which  the  man  was  going  to  use 
for  the  evening  milking,  and  it  was  not  properly 
washed ;  so  I  had  to  find  fault,  which  was  what  I 
very  much  disliked,  as  I  always  felt  that  fault-finding 
ought  never  to  be  the  business  of  more  than  one  per- 
son in  a  house.  Martha  was  cross,  too,  and  would  do 
just  contrary  to  what  I  wished.  She  saw  visitors,  and 
knew  they  were  likely  to  give  her  work  and  keep 
her  in  the  house,  and  I  was  sure  she  wanted  to  be 
out  of  doors  gossiping,  a  thing  which  she  particu- 
larly liked,  and  I  especially  dreaded.  Altogether  it 
was  as  much  as  half  an  hour  before  I  could  get  back 
to  the  parlour. 

Leah  made  a  kind  of  apology  when  I  went  in,  and 
said  she  did  not  think  I  should  have  been  kept  so 
long  ;  "  but  you  need  not  mind  so  much,  Ursie,"  she 
added,  "  for  Mrs.  Kemp  has  come  to  drink  tea.!* 
z  5 
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"I  did  not  say  that,**  replied  Mrs.  Kemp,  goocf- 
natnredlj ;  "  though  a  cup  of  tea  never  comes  amiss. 
But  the  days  are  beginning  to  close  in,  and  we  must 
not  be  late,  especially  as  we  are  driving." 

John  Hervey  laughed,  and  said  that  was  a  slur  on 
his  driving.  He  could  make  his  way  over  the  hill 
at  midnight,  he  was  sure ;  and  if  he  could  not,  the 
horse  could,  which  was  better. 

"  Fogs  are  worse  than  darkness,  I  always  think," 
said  Mary  Kemp ;  "  and  there  is  one  coming  up  now 
I  do  believe." 

No  one  had  noticed  it  before,  yet  it  was  already 
quite  thick  ;  but  that  was  the  way  with  those  sea  fogs, 
they  rushed  over  the  hill  ail  of  a  sudden,  and  then 
cleared  away,  as  it  seemed,  without  any  cause. 

"  I  thought,  Ursie,"  said  John,  *^  that  you  might 
have  been  at  Compton  lately,  which  was  one  reason  I 
had  for  coming  here.  I  have  not  been  there  myself, 
I  can't  tell  the  time  when." 

"Mrs.  Weir  is  going  to  take  Stonecliff,  so  Wil- 
liam heard  in  Hove,  on  Saturday,"  said  Leah.  "  But 
Ursie  is  so  close,  we  have  not  heard  it  from  her,  even 
if  she  knows  it." 

Mr.  Hervey  only  i*emarked  that  he  never  believed 
one  half  of  what  he  heard  in  Hove. 

"  Had  not  I  better  go  and  see  about  tea?  "  I  asked, 
for  I  wanted  an  excuse  to  go  away.  I  never  liked 
talking  about  Mrs.  Weir  before  strangers. 

"Perhaps  you  might  as  well,"  said  Leah.  "Here 
is  the  key  of  the  closet  I  wish  you  would  bring  in 
some  of  that  pound  cake  which  William  is  so  fond  of. 
I  should  like  Mrs.  Kemp  to  taste  it." 
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"  Pound  cake  of  your  making,  Ursie  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Elemp. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Mason's  re- 
ceipts ;  but  Martha  was  careless  with  the  oven,  and  it 
is  rather  burnt." 

"  Martha  is  enough  to  plague  one's  life  out,"  said 
Leah.  "  If  we  were  not  going  to  try  this  new  girl" 
from  the  Compton  school,  I  should  tell  William  we 
must  send  her  away." 

"When  is  your  new  girl  coming?"  asked  Mrs. 
Kemp. 

** To-morrow,  I  believe;  isn't  it,  Ursie?  It  is 
XJrsie's  concern.     She  has  undertaken  to  teach  her." 

"  Not  quite,  "  I  replied.  "  I  said  I  would  look 
after  her  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  morning,  but  I  never 
promised  more." 

"  I  shall  wish  you  joy  if  she  is  like  our  girl,  Ursie," 
said  Mary  Kemp ;  "  she  is  duller  than  dull ;  Kitty 
Hobson  was  a  treasure  to  her." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  Kitty  ?  "  asked  Leah. 

•*  She's  gone  to  be  kitchen-maid  at  Mr.  Stewart's," 
replied  Mrs.  Kemp.  "  I  knew  the  cook,  and  she  pro- 
mised to  look  after  her,  and  I  have  great  hopes  that 
Kitty  will  turn  out  well." 

"  More  than  I  have,"  said  Leah ;  "  but  girls  are  all 
alike.  I  dare  say  we  shan't  find  this  new  one  any 
better  than  the  rest." 

"It  depends  upon  what  you  expect,"  said  Mrs. 
Kemp.  "  One  can't  put  old  heads  on  young  shoul- 
ders, and  so  one  must  make  up  one's  mind  to  take 
trouble,  and  look  after  them,  else  of  course  tjiey  will 
go  wrong.     I  was  obliged  to  be  strict  with  Kitty, 
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for  when  she  came  to  Longside  firsts  she  was  oat  in 
the  yard  talking  at  all  hours ;  but  mj  Mary  took  her 
in  hand,  and  gave  her  plenty  to  do,  and  saw  that  she 
did  it,  and  sent  her  to  bed  earljr,  before  the  men  and 
boys  had  their  supper,  and  by  the  time  she  left  us,  we 
had  worked  her  out  of  a  good  many  of  her  idle  ways. 
Then,  to  be  sure,  I  must  say  Mary  has  a  way  with 
her,"  added  Mrs.  Kemp,  with  a  mother's  pride. 
"  She  used  to  make  the  girl  read  to  her  on  Sundays ; 
and  now  and  then  Kitty  sat  with  her  and  helped  in 
the  house  needle  work,  and  that  gave  her  a  notion  of 
being  more  tidy  and  respectable  in  her  ways.  It  was 
giving  her  a  lift  in  the  world,  which  I  suppose  is 
what  we  all  want." 

I  had  lingered  to  hear  what  Mrs.  Kemp  was  say-' 
ing,  hoping  to  gain  some  hints  for  myself,  but  I  saw 
Leah  look  impatient,  and  indeed  time  was  running 
on  fast,  and,  much  against  my  inclination,  I  went  to 
get  tea. 

I  did  not  notice  that  John  Hervey  followed  me, 
but,  as  I  was  taking  the  cake  out  of  the  closet,  he  came 
behind  me,  and  quite  startled  me  by  offering  to  carry 
it  for  me. 

"You  don't  want  me,"  he  said,  laughing,  as  he 
noticed  my  look  of  surprise. 

**  To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  think  I  do,"  I  replied; 
"Leah  is  not  fond  of  having  persons  spying  about 
her  cupboards." 

"  I  don't  want  to  look  at  the  cupboard,  I  only  want 
to  have  a  few  words  vnth  you,  Ursie ;  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  our  being  alone,  that  I  can  see.  Have  you 
heard  about  Mrs.  Weir  and  Stonecliff  ?  " 
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"  Since  you  ask,"  I  replied,  "  I  must  needs  say  I 
have  ;  but  it  is  no  business  of  mine." 

He  stood  thinking;  then  he  said,  ''It  won't  do, 
Ursie,  and  it  ought  to  be  prevented." 

"  Who  is  to  prevent  it  ?  "  I  said.  **  What  business 
have  either  you  or  I  with  it  ?  " 

"With  me  it's  just  this,"  he  answered.  "Mrs. 
Weir's  family  have  always  been  very  kind  to  my 
family ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  them  I  shouldn't  be  where 
I  am.  She  is  left  here  to  manage  for  herself,  with  no 
more  knowledge  than  a  baby  what  to  do ;  and  Miss 
Milicent  not  much  wiser ;  and  so,  if  one  sees  them 
likely  to  make  a  blunder,  one  would  fain,  if  one  could,^ 
stop  them." 

"  If  you  mean  as  regards  money,"  I  said,  "  Miss 
Milicent  is  not  likely  to  be  misled  there ;  she  has  a 
sharp  eye." 

"  Not  so  sharp  as  Mrs.  Temple,"  said  John ; 
"  she  will  squeeze  every  penny  out  of  them,  if  they 
live  together,  and  make  her  share  of  expenses  a 
third,  instead  of  half.  I  know  her  of  old,  for  I  have 
had  dealings  with  her.  Ursie,  you  must  try  and  talk 
over  Miss  Milicent." 

"Not  I,"  I  replied.  "I  have  given  up  trying 
to  talk  over  any  one.  The  world  must  go  its  own 
way." 

A  cloud  came  over  his  face.  "That  is  not  as 
you  used  to  talk,  Ursie,"  he  said.  "  I  remember  the 
time  when  you  would  have  made  any  venture  to  be 
of  use  to  such  a  friend  as  Mrs.  Weir  has  been  to 
you." 

"  That  was  when  I  was  young,"  I  said,  trying  to 
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laugh,  though  my  heart  was  heavy.  "  I  have  grown 
wiser  since." 

**  It  can't  be  wisdom  to  let  people  go  to  ruin  with- 
out stretching  out  a  hand  to  save  them,"  he  replied. 

"  Who  is  to  say  it  is  ruin  ?  "  I  replied ;  "  I  am  sure 
I  couldn't.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hervey,  we  must  leave  Mrs,. 
Weir  to  manage  her  own  concerns ;  or,  if  any  one  is 
to  interfere,  it  can't  be  myself." 

"  It  won't  be,"  he  said,  rather  quickly.  "  Well ! 
Ursie,  I  didn't  think  you  were  so  changeable." 

I  turned  round  upon  him  at  the  word.  '*  Change « 
able ! "  I  exclaimed ;  '^  I  am  sure  I  have  never  shown 
myself  so." 

"  One  week  bent  upon  living  with  Mrs.  Weir,  and 
the  next  not  troubling  yourself  to  go  near  her,  and 
not  willing  to  put  yourself  out  of  your  way  to  serve 
her,"  he  said  ;  "I  don't  know  what  you  call  that  but 
changeable." 

^  1  know  what  I  call  fault-finding  without  reason 
or  knowledge,  Mr.  Hervey,"  I  said ;  for,  my  proud 
temper  being  roused,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  ex- 
plain what  made  me  seem  changeable. 

He  turned  off  with  a  laugh ;  but  I  noticed  that, 
instead  of  going  back  to  the  parlour,  he  went  out 
into  the  garden  ;  and  my  conscience  reproached  me, 
for  I  knew  I  had  been  wrong.  Still  he  had  no  busi* 
ness  to  take  me  to  task  in  that  way;  and  it  was 
talking  in  ignorance  to  suppose  that  I  had  any  power 
to  prevent  Mrs.  Weir  and  Miss  Miiicent  from  doing 
whatever  they  wished.  1  fancied  that  I  had  some 
right  to  be  cross  with  him,  and  I  was  cross,  and 
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said  to  myself  that,  with  all  his  good-natured  looks 
and  ways,  he  was  much  more  fond  of  ordering  and 
correcting  than  Roger.  So  far,  Mary  Kemp  was 
well  fitted  to  him.  She  would  obey  him  without  a 
word.  As  for  me,  I  had  not  yet  thoroughly  learnt  to 
obey  any  one. 

Leah  was  quite  put  out  when  I  went  back,  I  had 
been  so  long  getting  tea.  She  asked  me  what  I  had 
been  doing. 

"Talking  to  John  Hervey,"  said  Mary  Kemp, 
laughing ;  "  I  saw  them  together." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  Mr.  Hervey .  came  out  after 
me,  and  we  had  a  few  words  together ;  but  I  should 
have  been  quicker,  only  the  water  did  not  boil." 

"I  don't  think  it  boils  now,"  said  Leah,  pouring 
out  a  cup  of  tea.  "  There's  no  strength-  in  the  tea. 
Come,  Mrs.  Kemp,  take  your  seat ;  and  Mary,  there's 
a  place  for  you.  Ursie,  just  run  out  into  the  yard, 
will  you  ?  and  tell  William  to  come ;  he's  sure  to  be 
there." 

I  did  as  I  was  asked,  and  turning  the  comer  of  the 
house  sharply,  I  came  full  upon  John  Heryey. 

"Friends,  Ursie,"  he  said,  and  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  me. 

"  Friends,  if  you  will,"  I  answered ;  "  but  I  didn't 
know  we  were  enemies,  Mr.  Hervey." 

"  Well  I  not  quite  enemies,"  he  said,  smiling ; 
"  only  just  inclined  to  snap  at  one  another.  But, 
Ursie,  you  will  have  a  thought  for  Mrs.  Weir,  if  pos- 
sible?" 

He  seemed  the  most  pertinacious  man  I  had  ever 
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met  with,  the  most  determined  to  carr j  his  point ;  and 
so,  out  of  a  mere  spirit  of  contradiction,  I  answered  : 
"  I  have  a  great  many  thoughts  for  Mrs.  Weir  always, 
Mr.  Hervey.  Whether  I  shall  have  many  words  is 
quite  another  question." 

"  You  are  a  perverse  body,"  he  said,  lightly ;  and  he 
went  into  the  house,  leaving  me  vexed  that  I  had  not 
been  able  to  vex  him  more.  It  was  not  that  I  didn't 
like  and  respect  him  heartily,  but  I  believe  nothing 
provokes  us  women  more  than  to  find  that  we  can't 
tease  when  we  wish  to  do  so. 

Tea  was  rather  hurried  over,  for  the  fog  was 
becoming  heavier.  William  said  they  had  better 
wait  for  the  chance  of  its  clearing  off  after  the  sun 
went  down,  but  Mrs.  Kemp  thought  the  farmer  would 
be  fidgety,  and  they  had  better  get  home  as  soon  as 
they  could.  She  pressed  me  very  much  to  go  and 
spend  a  day  with  them  at  Longside,  but  Leah  declared 
I  couldn't  be  spared.  The  new  girl  was  coming,  and 
I  should  be  wanted  to  teach  her. 

"  Look  after  her,  more  than  teach  her,  Ursie,"  said 
Mrs.  Kemp  to  me,  in  a  low  voice,  which  Leah  couldn't 
hear.  "  And,  lassie,  if  you  can  with  truth,  give  her  a 
little  praise  at  first  setting  off.  The  Farmer  says  it's 
needful  for  us  all,  as  capital  to  begin  the  world 
with." 

Mary  Kemp  was  anxious  to  go ;  she  was  rather  a 
coward,  and  if  the  fog  continued,  she  declared  they 
were  as  likely  as  not  to  miss  their  way.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  she  could  say,  Mr.  Hervey  would  linger  to  say  a 
few  words  to  me  about  Roger.  I  had  forgotten  my  per- 
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Terseness,  and  was  very  glad  to  talk  to  him  upon  the 
subject  nearest  my  heart,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  he  was  not  as  mindful  of  Mary  as  he  might  have 
been,  and  it  gave  me  the  first  really  uncomfortable 
feeling  I  had  ever  had  about  him  ;  a  misgiving  lest, 
after  all,  he  might  be  selfish,  and  even  rather  cold, 
in  spite  of  his  hearty,  pleasant  ways. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

Esther  SMiXHaON  was  at  Sandcombe  the  next  morn- 
ing bj  half-past  six  o'clock :  that  was  as  early  as  could 
be  expected,  for  she  had  a  good  waj  to  walk.  Leah 
took  it  as  a  matter  of  coarse  that  I  was  to  be  down 
stairs  to  look  after  her,  and  I  was  not  sorrj  for  it,  as 
it  enabled  me  at  once  to  arrange  her  work,  so  as  to 
put  her  to  that  which  was  most  fitting  for  her.  I 
found  her  untidj,  but  clever  and  willing.  From  the 
first  I  was  determined  that  she  should  not  be  made  a 
mere  drudge  to  wait  upon  the  men,  and  Martha  and  I 
had  a  little  fight  upon  the  subject  that  verj  morning, 
but  I  gained  mj  point.  Mj  mother  would  have  been 
particular  about  me,  and  it  was  mj  dutj  to  be  par- 
ticular about  Esther,  all  the  more  because  she  came 
of  an  idle  family,  and  was  likely  to  have  a  bad  exam- 
ple set  her  at  home.  But  I  was  not  to  have  my  own 
way  quite  so  easily.  When  the  morning  work  was 
over,  and  William,  and  Leah,  and  I,  sat  down  to 
dinner,  Leah  said  to  me,  "  Well !  Ursie,  what  do 
you  think  of  Esther  ?  is  she  likely  to  do  ?  " 

"  It  is  early  to  judge,"  I  replied,  "  but  she  seems 
willing  and  handy.  She  set  out  the  breakfast  things 
quite  cleverly," 

"  Set  out  the  breakfast-things  I  "  exclaimed  Leah  ; 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  she  has  been  in  here  this 
morning  ?  "  and  she  looked  round  the  room  with  a  turn 
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of  her  lip,  as  though  she  had  seen  something  disagree- 
able. 

"  It  was  part  of  her  business,"  I  said  ;  "  I  saw  how 
she  did  it^  and  took  care  that  she  was  tidj  and  clean 
in  her  ways ;  and  I  found  her  very  willing  to  learn." 

William  spoke  now,  and  quite  in  Leah's  tone.  *'  I 
must  tell  you  once  for  all,  Ursie,  for  it  is  better  to 
<;ome  to  an  understanding  plainly,  I  don't  want  your 
dirty,  slatternly  school-girls  fussing  about  in  my  par- 
lour. They  have  the  kitchen  and  the  scullery  for 
their  proper  place,  and  I  must  beg  you  will  keep 
them  there." 

"  But  Esther  is  come  to  learn  to  be  a  servant,"  I 
said,  "  and  she  can't  learn  if  she  is  not  put  in  the 
way." 

*'  She  is  come  to  make  herself  useful,"  said  Leah, 
^*  and  specially  to  take  the  odds  and  ends  of  work, 
which  you,  and  I,  and  Martha,  don't  choose  to  do." 

"Mrs.  Richardson  doesn't  understand  this,'*  was 
my  reply.  "  The  agreement  was  that  Esther  was  to 
be  taught." 

*'  And  she  will  be  taught,"  replied  Leah.  "  If  she  is 
a  girl  of  any  sense,  she  will  learn  of  her  own  accord ; 
and  if  she  has  no  sense,  all  the  teaching  in  the  world 
won't  give  her  any." 

"  We  have  not  set  up  a  school  for  idiots,  yet,"  said 
William,  with  a  short  laugh. 

''It  is  what  Ursie  will  set  up  some  day,  I  do 
believe,"  replied  Leah. 

''  Mrs.  Mason  used  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 

with  me,  and  I  should  like   to  do  the  same  with 

•  Esther,"  I  replied ;  *'  and  as  for  trying  to  teach,  un- 
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less  one  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  it  seems  to  me 
nonsense  to  attempt  it." 

** Possibly,"  replied  Leah,  "but  we  don't  profess 
to  teach  here  ;  the  teaching  has  been  done  at  Compton 
school.  When  girls  go  out  into  the  world,  they 
must  learn  to  make  their  own  waj." 

"  Toss  them  in,  and  let  them  sink  or  swim  as  they 
may,"  I  exclaimed,  rather  bitterly.  "Leah,  that 
was  not  your  case  nor  mine." 

"  It  was  mine,"  exclaimed  Leah.  "  I  went  my  own 
way  from  the  time  I  left  Mrs.  Prince's  school,  at 
Hove,  and  that  was  when  I  was  fifteen,  just  a  few 
months  older  than  Esther  Smithson."  She  drew 
herself  up  with  a  proud  air,  as  though  defying  any- 
one to  say  a  word  against  her. 

I  was  silent ;  it  was  no  use  to  continue  the  argu- 
ment, and,  after  all,  Leah  was  mistress.  But,  in  my 
own  mind,  I  determined  that  if  I  found  it  really  im- 
possible to  be  of  use  to  the  poor  child,  I  would  ask  Mrs. 
Bichardson  to  look  out  for  another  situation  for  her. 

Leah  watched  me  narrowly,  after  that  conversa- 
tion, being  afraid,  I  could  see,  that  I  was  going  to 
make  too  much  of  Esther,  but  I  was  careful  not  to 
offend  her ;  and,  indeed,  I  did  not  wish  myself  to  be 
too  particular  about  the  girl.  I  only  wanted  to  give 
her  the  kind  of  work  which  would  keep  her  out  of 
the  way  of  gossiping  and  idle  talking  with  the  men 
about  the  farm.  Esther  was  much  given  to  chat- 
tering, and,  though  I  did  not  encourage  her,  she  told 
me  of  her  own  accord  some  things  which  I  certainly 
was  much  interested  in  hearing. 

Her  mother  had  been  sent  for  to  work  at  Stone- 
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cliff,  the  large  house  under  Compton  heath.  It  was 
to  be  cleaned  and  put  in  order  for  a  family  who  were 
to  take  possession  almost  immediately,  and  Esther  said 
she  was  nearly  sure  that  it  was  Mrs.  Temple  who 
had  given  all  the  orders.  This  confirmed  Mr.  Hervey's 
information,  and  settled  my  mind  as  to  saying  any- 
thing to  Miss  Milicent.  If  matters  had  gone  as  far 
as  that,  it  would  be  useless. 

The  news  was  confirmed  a  few  days  after  ;  when, 
as  I  was  sitting  alone  by  myself^  at  work,  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  front  door  and  I  heard  some  one  say : 

"Is  Ursula  Grant  at  home?"  The  voice  took  me 
quite  by  surprise.  It  was  Mrs.  Temple's.  I  thought 
I  had  better  go  out  to  her.  She  was  in  a  little  pony- 
chaise  ;  one  that  belonged  to  the  hotel,  and  Captain 
Temple  was  with  her.  I  asked  them  to  get  out  and 
walk  in,  and  the  Captain  seemed  willing,  but  Mrs. 
Temple  declined.  They  must  return  at  once,  she 
said.  She  had  only  called  about  a  little  matter 
of  business;  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  see 
Mrs.  Grant.  "  Mrs.  Grant  is  not  at  home.  Ma'am,"  I 
replied ;  for  Leah  had  gone  over  to  her  mother  at 
Hatton. 

"Well  then!  perhaps  you  will  do  as  well,  if  you 
will  explain.  My  dear,  the  pony  is  fidgety,  just  get 
out  and  stand  by  its  head."  And  Mr.  Temple,  being 
always  obedient,  alighted. 

A  cold  wind  was  blowing,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
tooth-ache,  and  put  my  apron  round  my  head,  but 
Mrs.  Temple  did  not  notice  it,  and  kept  me  standing 
in  the  draught.  "  I  wanted  to  inquire  about  having 
butter  from  Sandcombe,"  she  said.     "I  shall  want 
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enough  for  rather  a  large  family; — Mr.  Temple, 
and  myself,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Weir,  and  our  servants, 
besides  friends ;  —  we  are  to  be  at  Stonecliff."  She 
looked  at  me  as  though  I  had  been  an  utter  stranger, 
who  had  never  heard  of  her  before. 

I  did  not  appear  surprised,  or  even  interested,  but 
merely  said,  "  We  send  our  butter  to  Hove,  Ma'am, 
generally." 

"  I  suppose  you  do  ;  but  of  course  you  would  be 
willing  to  accommodate  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  procure  good  butter,  and  I  am 
particular  about  it." 

"  I  will  speak  to  Mrs.  Grant,"  was  my  reply. 

I  think  she  was  struck  by  the  tone,  for  she  added 
more  graciously,  "  Mrs.  Weir  would  have  a  claim 
upon  you,  I  am  sure." 

"  Certainly,  Ma'am,  my  brother  and  I  —  all  of  us 
would  do  anything  we  could  for  Mrs.  Weir,"  I  an- 
swered. "  But  the  butter  can  always  be  bought  at 
Hove." 

"  Yes,  perhaps  so  ;  but  I  should  prefer  —  you  have 
a  girl  here  who  comes  from  Compton  school,  she 
might  bring  it  over." 

She  was  bent  upon  saving  the  carriage,  I  saw  that 
in  an  instant. 

*'  The  girl's  hours  would  scarcely  suit,  I  am  afraid. 
Ma'am,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  the  butter  for  a  large  family 
would  be  a  load  for  her." 

"  Oh  I  a  strong  girl ;  she  would  not  care,  and  she 
must  learn  to  make  herself  useful.  Mrs.  Richardson 
would  wish  it.  She  is  one  of  the  Compton  girl^  I 
know ;  there  can  be  no  difficulty." 
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"  I  could  promise  a  pound  occasionally,  for  Mrs. 
"Weir,  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  but  I  would  not  undertake  for 
more.  The  butter  has  been  sent  to  Hove  now  for  a 
good  many  years,  but  of  course  I  could  speak  about 
it  to  Mrs.  Grant." 

'^  I  shall  call  again,  and  speak  for  myself,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  I  am  not  accustomed  to  incivility.  My 
dear,"  and  she  touched  her  husband  with  the  driving- 
whip,  "  my  dear,  are  you  ready?  We  must  call  again 
another  day ;  or  perhaps,  —  tell  Mrs.  Grant  I  should 
wish  to  see  her  if  she  should  be  coming  over  to  Comp- 
ton  in  the  course  of  the  next  week." 

I  curtsied,  and  Mrs.  Temple  drove  off. 

Was  it  not  irritating.'^ — and  she  professing  herself 
to  be  so  wonderfully  good,  so  Christian-like.  It  would 
have  made  me  doubt  whether  anything  like  real  re- 
ligion and  humility  were  to  be  found  in  the  world,  if  I 
had  not  known  persons  like  Mrs.  Weir,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hichardson.  Curiously  enough,  Mrs.  Temple 
always  came  over  me  as  something  new.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  make  one  believe  that  persons  with  high 
professions  can  really  be  self-deceivers,  and  whenever 
I  was  away  from  Mrs.  Temple,  I  took  myself  to  task 
for  disliking  her  as  I  did,  and  suspected  it  might  be 
my  own  fault  that  we  were  not  friends.  "  Perhaps," 
I  sometimes  said  to  myself, "  if  I  was  more  in  earnest, 
I  should  enter  more  into  her  ways  of  going  on,  and 
understand  them  better."  But  it  was  no  use  to  scold 
myself;  one  meeting  was  enough  to  make  me  turn 
from  her  as  much  as  ever. 

But  the  thing  which  worried  me  now  far  more  than 
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Mrs.  Temple's  ungraciousness,  was  the  thought  that 
Mrs.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent  were  so  entirely  under 
her  influence,  and  that  they  could  so  have  forgot- 
ten their  old  kindliness  for  me^  as  to  make  such  a 
great  change  as  that  of  moving  from  the  Heath  to 
Stonecliff,     and    joining    housekeeping    with    Mrs. 
Temple,  without  troubling  themselves  to  let  me  know 
that  it  was  a  settled  plan.     I  dare  say  they  had  spoilt 
me  in  a  measure  in  former  days,  and  made  me  too 
much  their  friend ;  but  I  own  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
been  dealt  unkindly  by,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to 
take  my  revenge  by  not  helping  them  in  return.    Leah 
was  little  likely  to  upset  the  arrangements  of  her  dairy, 
to  please  either  Mrs. Weir  or  Mrs.  Temple,  and  though 
I  had  said  truly  that  the   butter  could   be  bought 
at  Hove,  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  was  nearly 
always  caught  up  at  once  by  old  customers.     But  I 
was  in  a  better  mind  than  that  before  Leah  came 
home.     I  had  an  old  habit,  I  don't  remember  exactly 
when  or  how  I  began  it,  of  reading  the  Evening  Psalms 
about  that  time  in  the  day,  and  when  I  bad  put  out 
the  tea-things,  Xwent  up  to  my  room  and  took  out  my 
prayer-book  as  usual,  and  somehow  or  other  the  very- 
act  of  doing  it  made  me  feel  what  a  sinful  temper  I 
was  indulging.     There  was  a  hard  struggle  before  I 
could  overcome  it,  but  God  helped  me,  and  I  gained 
the  victory,  and  that  same  evening  I  tried,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  persuade  Leah  to  alter  her  market 
arrangements  to  suit  them.    I  was  vexed  at  having 
failed,  but  satisfied  at  having  made  the  attempt,  and 
never  suspected  that  any  fault  could  be  laid  at  my 
door. 
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 

Christmas  came.  It  would  take  too  much  time  to 
note  all  that  happened  before,  though  there  was  a 
good  deal  in  difiTerent  ways,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Jane  Shaw  was  married ;  that,  I  think,  was  the 
greatest  event  of  all.  Of  course  I  was  not  asked 
to  the  wedding,  but  Jessie  Lee  was ;  and  very  pretty 
she  looked,  as  I  was  told,  and  very  much  notice  she 
had  in  consequence  from  Captain  Price's  gay  friends. 
Her  little  head  was  sadly  turned,  for  the  time,  by  the 
flattery  she  received.  She  came  over  to  us  once  or 
twice  dressed  so  handsomely,  that  I  really  felt  ashamed 
for  her ;  but  she  took  what  I  said  to  her  about  it  very 
properly,  and  if  she  did  not  alter  her  ways,  at  least 
she  was  not  angry  with  me  for  trying  to  induce  her  to 
do  so.  She  was  a  great  deal  at  Dene,  which  was 
what  1  disliked  more  than  anything. 

Mrs.  Morris  and  Leah  quite  chaiiged  their  tone 
about  her,  when  they  found  how  much  was  made  of 
her  there.  Instead  of  a  drudge,  they  seemed  resolved 
to  turn  her  into  a  young  lady  ;  and  to  own  the  truth, 
she  played  the  part  better  than  many  who  set  up  for 
being  well  born  and  well  bred.  What  kind  of  so- 
ciety there  was  at  Dene  I  could  not  well  understand. 
No  one  whom  we  knew,  except  Jessie,  ever  visited, 
or  even  went  there,  unless  it  might  be  now   and 
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then  on  business ;  but  rumours  reached  us  wbich 
were  anything  but  satisfactory  to  me,  though  Wil- 
liam and  Leah  appeared  to  think  little  enough  about 
them. 

Leah  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  I  was 
jealous  of  Jessie ;  and  so,  if  I  ever  made  a  remark 
upon  anything  I  had  heard,  or  repeated  any  of  the 
stories  which  now  and  then  came  to  my  ears,  I  was 
only  half  believed.  Leah  could  not  see  as  I  did  that 
the  very  fact  of  having  Jessie's  name  mixed  up  with 
people  like  Captain  and  Mrs.  Price,  whom  every  one 
was  talking  about,  was  to  her  disadvantage.  I  re- 
lieved myself,  when  I  was  very  much  worried  with 
this  sort  of  thing,  by  writing  it  all  out  to  Roger.  I 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  tell  him  every  trouble 
as  it  arose  ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  taking  part  in 
this,  for  he  never  failed  to  mention  Jessie  in  his 
letters,  and  to  beg  that  I  would  remember  him  to 
her.  Poor  fellow!  before  Christmas  came,  he  was 
beginning  to  be  very  homesick,  for  troubles  had 
come  upon  the  gentleman  he  was  with,  and  so  in  a 
measure  upon  him.  Yet  he  wrote  cheerfully,  and 
seemed  quite  resolved  to  be  brave  and  bear  the  hard- 
ships well,  and  in  time  he  said  there  was  no  doubt 
that  things  would  be  brighter.  At  any  rate,  he 
might  work  independently  whenever  he  chose.  I 
tried  not  to  see  that  he  said  less  about  having  me 
with  him.  The  possible  idea  of  remaining  away 
from  him  longer  than  a  year  was  so  dreadful,  that  I 
would  not  face  it.  I  bore  the  worries  of  Sandcombe 
well  enough  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  end,  but  I  did 
not  know  what  I  should  do  if  there  was  any  prospect 
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of  their  being  a  lasting  burden.  Taken  separately 
indeed  they  were  but  trifles,  but  put  together  they 
were  sometimes  very  heavy. 

Busy  times  were  the  pleasantest  Leah  was  in  good 
humour  whenever  she  was  roused  to  be  very  active  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  peaceful  seasons  I  ever  remember 
whilst  I  was  with  her,  was  in  November,  when  the 
whole  house  was  at  work  for  two  days,  salting  meat 
and  melting  lard.  It  was  all  to  be  done  at  once,  so 
there  was  no  leisure  for  grumbling ;  and  as  it  hap- 
pened, Esther  Smithson  made  herself  remarkably 
useful,  and  was  in  consequence  hired  for  extra  work 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  Leah  even  said  to  me  that  she 
thought  I  must  have  taken  pains  with  her,  for  she 
was  turning  out  a  very  handy  girL  This  pleased 
me,  1  own,  for  certainly  I  did  take  a  good  deal  of 
pains  with  Esther  in  one  way  and  another ;  and 
though  she  had  some  faults  which  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  overcome,  I  could  see  that  at  any  rate  she  had 
not  gone  back  since  she  worked  at  Sandcombe. 

My  time  and  thoughts  were  occupied  more  and 
more  every  day  with  Sandcombe,  and  I  dare  say  it 
was  right  that  it  should  have  been  so,  but  there  was  a 
place  in  my  heart  still,  which  was  filled  with  remem- 
brances of  Dene  and  care  for  Mrs.  Weir.  How  soon 
portions  of  one's  life  become  like  a  dream  to  one !  I 
was  living  scarcely  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Mrs.  Weir,  I  heard  her  name  constantly,  there  were 
opportunities  for  going  over  to  see  her  tolerably  often, 
yet  by  the  time  Christmas  arrived  I  felt  quite 
removed  from  her.  The  days  when  I  used  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  and  sit  with  her,  and  read  to  her,  and 
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nurse  and  comfort,  and  be  useful  to  her,  seemed  like 
the  days  of  my  childhood,  calm  and  bright,  happy 
with  an  untold  happiness,  but  too  indistinct  to  give  me 
the  feeling  that  they  bad  once  formed  part  of  my  own 
existence. 

Yet  nothing  bad  occurred  outwardly  to  alter  Mrs. 
Weir's  kindly  feelings  towards  me,  and  I  could 
hot  with  truth  say  that  they  were  altered ;  but  sbe 
was  living  with  IVIrs.  Temple  at  Stonecliff,-and  this 
put  me  always  on  my  guard  when  I  was  with  her,  lest 
what  I  said  should  be  repeated,  and  then  taken  up 
and  turned  against  me.  I  was  not  so  open,  therefore, 
as  I  used  to  be,  and  no  doubt  Mrs.  Weir  found  it  more 
difficult  to  talk  to  me.  There  was  a  kind  of  floating 
mist  between  us,  and  though  I  loved  and  honoured 
her  too  much  ever  really  to  alter  in  my  feelings 
towards  her,  yet  I  confess  it  now  vexed  me  to  know 
that  I  was  at  Mrs.  Temple's  mercy ;  and  every  now  and 
then  I  could  not  help  perceiving  symptoms  of  distrust 
which  went  to  my  heart. 

But  there  was  one  person  who,  I  must  say, 
never  changed,  nor  showed  the  slightest  symptom  of 
change.  Miss  Milicent  and  I  had  lived  together 
rather  in  the  cat-and-dog  style  at  Dene ;  but  we 
liked  each  other  at  heart,  and  now  that  we  were 
no  longer  in  danger  of  mutual  interference,  I  think 
we  began  to  see  more  clearly  our  respective  good 
points. 

One  thing  I  certainly  did  wonder  at  very  much. 
I  used  to  imagine  Miss  Milicent  such  a  determined 
person ;  one  whom  it  was  impossible  to  lead,  who 
would  go  her  own  way,  and  that  often  a  very  strange 
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way.  But  I  begin  to  think  that  people  who  are  self- 
willed  and  troublesome  in  temper,  are  often  as  tired 
of  their  own  humours  and  oddities  as  their  friends 
can  be ;  and  as  willing,  but  for  their  pride,  to  give 
way,  if  they  meet  with  a  will  stronger  than  their 
own. 

The  day  before  Christmas-eve  I  was  asked  over  to 
Longside.  Mrs.  Kemp  wished  me  to  go  the  next 
evening,  but  there  were  reasons  against  it ;  one  which 
concerned  only  myself.  I  wished  to  have  a  quiet  time 
before  Christmas-day.  Mr.  Richardson  had  lately 
given  some  cautions  and  directions  about  preparing 
for  Christmas,  which  I  was  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
attend  to,  for  I  was  beginning  to  be  more  careful  not 
to  neglect  advice  upon  these  points.  Being  so  much 
alone  tended  to  make  me  thoughtful.  I  always  made 
a  point  of  telling  Leah  what  I  meant  to  do  in  the 
way  of  going  for  a  walk,  or  drinking  tea  with  a 
friend ;  it  was  due  to  her,  though  she  had  no  abso- 
lute control  over  me ;  but  it  was  a  sore  trial  some- 
times ;  she  had  such  a  provoking  way  of  suggesting 
difficulties.  I  often  felt,  when  I  had  gained  my  point, 
as  though  I  had  been  struggling  through  a  furze  bush, 
and  was  pricked  all  over. 

"Going  to  Longside!"  she  exclaimed,  that  day 
after  dinner,  when  I  happened  to  mention  Mrs. 
Kemp's  invitation.  "  Why  1  you'll  be  frozen.  There 
must  be  snow  before  long." 

"  Not  much  appearance  of  it  at  (Present,"  I  said ; 
"  the  sky  is  clear." 

"  And  you  can't  set  off  till  late,  for  I  have  kept 
Esther  here  to  help  this  afternoon." 
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"  I  don't  quite  see  why  that  should  prevent  me,"  I 
replied. 

"  Only  that  you  know  she  always  gets  into  a  scrape, 
if  you  are  not  by  to  look  after  her.  She  and  Martha 
never  hit  it  off  together.'* 

"  I  am  afraid  they  must  learn  to  do  so,"  I  said.  "  I 
can  scarcely  undertake  to  be  Esther's  guardian  all 
day." 

^'Martha  trusted  her  to  wash  the  milk-buckets, 
and  clean  the  pans,  last  time  she  stayed,"  continued 
Leah,  '^  and  she  did  it  disgracefully.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  see  to  it  myself  next" 

"  I  will  give  her  a  caution  if  you  think  it  neces- 
sary," I  replied ;  "  but  perhaps  it  would  come  better 
from  you,  as  you  are  the  mistress.  I  did  not  know 
though  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  her,  as 
there  is  not  so  very  much  to  do." 

"  Heally,  Ursie,  you  are  enough  to  try  the  temper 
of  a  saint,"  exclaimed  Leah.  ''Not  much  to  do! 
with  all  the  dairy-work  and  the  poultry,  and  tea,  and 
supper,  and  the  day  after  to-morrow  Christmas- 
day!" 

I  tried  not  to  smile,  as  I  answered,  "I  did  not 
think  of  putting  you  to  inconvenience  ;  my  work,  as 
you  know,  does  not  interfere  much  with  yours  in  the 
afternoon." 

"  No,  indeed,  it  doesn't,"  exclaimed  Leah ;  "  you  sit 
in  the  parlour  with  your  needle  till  you  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  house.  If  you 
were  mistress,  as  I  am,  you  would  soon  see  that  it 
does  not  do  to  go  gadding  about  the  country  when- 
ever the  fancy  seizes  one.    Esther  is  not  to  be  trusted 
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with  the  dairy-work  at  all,"  she  added,  in  an  under 
tone. 

"Well,  then!  let  Martha  undertake  to  scour  the 
pans,'*  I  said,  "  and  Esther  can  do  something  else." 

"  Martha  has  her  hands  full,"  replied  Leah. 

"If  you  like,"  I  said,  "I  can  have  an  eye  to  the 
milk-buckets  and  the  pans  before  I  go.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter,  except  Esther's  carelessness." 

"I  don't  know  what  difficulty  you  would  have 
greater,"  observed  Leah ;  "  and  it  is  nonsense  of  you, 
Ursie,  to  talk  of  waiting  to  look  after  her ;  why  you 
wouldn't  be  off  before  dark;  and  how  are  you  to 
come  back  again  ?  You  can't  think  of  bringing 
Farmer  Kemp  out  at  night  to  walk  such  a  distance, 
and  I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to  come  alone." 

"  Mary  said  her  father  would  not  at  all  mind  the 
walk,"  I  replied ;  "  and  if  it  should  be  a  bad  night  he 
would  drive  me  back." 

Leah  made  no  reply,  but  just  as  she  was  going  out 
of  the  room  she  turned  round,  and  said,  "  I  wish  you 
just  to  remember,  Ursie,  that  if  there  are  complaints 
about  the  milk  and  butter,  it  won't  be  my  fault." 

I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  at  the  moment 
to  give  up  my  visit,  anything  seemed  better  than  to 
have  to  bear  these  taunts^  but  I  knew  that  I  should 
gain  nothing  by  yielding.  Leah  would  only  have 
called  me  perverse,  and  determined  to  make  myself  a 
martyr.  I  resolved,  though,  that  she  should  have  no 
real  cause  for  complaint,  and  therefore  I  went  to 
Esther,  and  took  her  myself  into  the  dairy  to  show 
her  exactly  what  she  was  to  do,  telling  her  especially 
that  she  was  to  give  herself  plenty  of  time,  so  as  to 
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have  the  pans  quite  ready  for  the  new  milk  when  it 
should  be  brought  in.  There  really  was  nothing  else 
of  any  consequence  to  be  attended  to,  for  as  to  the 
preparations  for  Christmas  Day,  I  had  been  busy 
with  them  all  the  morning,  and  William  was  not  so 
bountiful  to  his  people  as  to  require  much  to  be  done 
for  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Leah  kept  out  of  my  way,  and  did  not  say 
good-bye  to  me.  I  went  off  with  a  mixed  feeling, — 
a  light  heart  from  the  prospect  of  my  holiday,  but  a 
heavy  one  from  the  thought  of  the  constant  fret  of 
temper  which  I  was  to  bear, — no  one  could  say  how 
long.  The  light-heartedness,  however,  won  the  day 
by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Down,  and 
could  look  over  the  sea,  with  the  white  waves  curling 
and  tossing  as  they  rushed  in  upon  the  shore,  I 
stood  for  a  few  moments  to  enjoy  the  sight,  and  then 
finding  I  had  more  time  than  I  expected,  I  took  it 
into  my  head  to  go  to  the  summit  of  St.  Anne's  Hill 
and  stand  by  the  ruined  oratory,  as  I  had  done  on 
that  evening  when  Roger  first  told  me  that  we  might 
be  parted.  I  went  up  so  quickly  that  I  was  quite 
out  of  breath,  and  when  I  reached  the  tower,  I  rested 
against  the  wall  to  recover  myself.  I  did  not  know 
that  any  one  was  near  till  I  heard  a  little  cough,  and 
when  I  looked  round  the  corner  I  saw  Jessie  Lee. 

Like  myself,  she  was  leaning  against  the  tower 
with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  was  try- 
ing to  read ;  but  the  wind  caught  it  every  instant,  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  manage  it.  "  You  had  better 
come  round  this  side,  and  not  face  the  wind  in  that 
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way,  Jessie,"  I  said,  gentlj,  not  wishing  to  startle 
her. 

But  she  did  start,  and  stand  up,  and  the  colour 
came  to  her  cheeks  and  mounted  up  to  her  forehead, 
while  she  crumpled  up  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and 
tried  to  hide  it. 

" I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  you,"  I  said ;  "but  I 
was  going  to  Longside,  when  the  fancy  took  me  to 
run  up  here  for  a  few  minutes  and  look  round.  The 
air  on  St.  Anne's  always  does  one  good." 

"  Yes,  it  is  very  fresh.  I  didn't  know  you  were 
going  to  Longside.  I  think  I  must  say  good-bye ;" 
and  Jessie  moved  away. 

But  I  called  after  her.  **  Don't  run  off  in  such  a 
hurry,"  I  said  as  she  came  back ;  "  it  is  not  often 
that  we  meet  now,  Jessie ;  you  are  always  gay  or 
busy." 

**  Sometimes ;  I  am  not  busy  now,"  she  answered, 
stopping  unwillingly. 
"Only  gay.?  "I  said. 

The  words  seemed  to  strike  her  like  a  mockery ;  she 
turned  round  upon  me  quite  sharply.  "  You  didn't 
use  to  be  fond  qf  sneering,  Ursie." 

"I  never  meant  to  sneer,  Jessie,"  I  replied;  "I 
only  repeat  what  others  say." 

"  And  I  thought  you  knew  better  than  to  believe 
the  world's  talk,"  she  answered.  "  No  one  can  call 
Hatton  a  gay  place." 

"  Not  Hatton  but  Dene,"  I  said.  "  You  must  own, 
Jessie,  that  Captain  and  Mrs.  Price  keep  open 
house." 
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"  It  is  their  concern,  not  mine,"  she  answered ; 
"why  should  people  talk  about  me?" 

She  spoke  hastily;  but  I  suspect  she  was  not 
entirely  vexed  that  people  should  talk  of  her,  in 
whatever  way  it  might  be. 

"  We  must  live  in  the  desert,  if  we  mean  not  to  be 
talked  about  in  this  world,"  I  said ;  ^*  and  even  then 
I  suppose  people  would  be  troubling  themselves  to 
guess  why  we  went  there." 

"  And  that  is  why  I  wonder  you  take  any  heed  to 
what  you  hear  about  me,  Ursie,"  continued  Jessie  ; 
"  you  know  so  well  how  foolish  it  all  is." 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,"  I  said  gravely. 
"  I  don't  think,  Jessie,  that  any  girl's  name  is  ever 
mentioned  lightly,  unless  she  herself  has  given  cause 
for  it ;  at  least,  that  is  what  Mrs.  Kemp  has  often 
said  to  me,  and  Roger  used  to  tell  me  the  same." 

Jessie  stood  with  one  foot  forward,  wishing,  I  could 
see,  to  run  away  from  me,  but  at  the  mention  ef 
Roger's  name  she  drew  it  back,  and  her  fingers 
seemed  to  grasp  more  firmly  the  letter  which  she  held. 

"  Roger  wasn't  well  when  you  last  heard  from  him, 
was  he  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  careless  tone. 

"  Not  very ;  the  cold  tries  him.  I  must  go  out  to 
him  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  take  care  of  him." 

"  He  will  want  that,"  she  said. 

"  Yes ;  he  takes  very  little  thought  for  himself." 

**  But  he  likes  Canada  ?  "  continued  Jessie. 

"  Yes,  in  a  way ;  it  will  never  be  like  England  to 
him  5  he  cares  so  much  for  his  old  friends." 

Jessie  looked  up  thoughtfully.  "  You  tell  him  all 
the  gossip  about  them,  I  suppose,  Ursie." 
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"  I  tell  him  what  I  hear ;  sometimes  truth,  some- 
times gossip,  just  as  it  may  happen." 

"  And  he  believes  it,  of  course  ?  " 

"  He  believes  what  I  tell  him  is  true." 

'*  And  if  people  say  ill-natured  things  about  me, 
he  takes  them  for  fact  then,"  said  Jessie. 

"  He  takes  for  fact  what  I  say  is  fact,"  I  replied  ; 
"  that  Jessie  Lee  is  too  much  at  Dene  for  her  hap- 
piness or  for  her  good  name." 

"  My  good  name !  "  she  exclaimed ;  and  her  eyes, 
usually  so  sweet  and  soft  in  their  expression,  flashed 
like  lightning.  "  I  tell  you  what  you  may  say  to  him, 
which  will  put  a  stop  to  any  remarks  upon  my  good 
name  or  my  bad." 

She  waited  a  moment, —  began  to  speak,  stopped, 
and  at  length  exclaimed,  ^'Jessie  Lee  is  going  to  be 
married  ; "  and,  seeing,  I  suppose,  that  I  looked  rather 
incredulous,  she  thrust  her  letter  into  my  hand, 
saying,  impatiently,  "  Head  it ;   read  it." 

I  turned  away  from  the  wind  and  opened  the  letter ; 
Jessie  watched  me  intently. 

The  handwriting  was  difficult  to  decipher;  she 
thought  I  had  reached  the  conclusion  before  I  had 
made  out  the  meaning  of  the  first  four  lines. 

"  Well ! "  she  said,  "  it's  all  true, —  plain  ;  no  mis- 
take, Ursie."  Still  I  read  on  ;  when  at  length  I  came 
to  the  concluding  words,  I  folded  up  the  paper  again, 
and  gave  it  to  Jessie  without  speaking. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "it  is  an  offer." 

"Yes!  an  offer." 

"  And  a  very  proper  one,     I  shall  be  the  wife  of 
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Lieutenant  Macdonald,  of  the  Marines.  Roger  will 
have  nothing  to  say  against  that." 

The  tone  of  her  voice  was  strange ;  there  was  more 
pique  than  pleasure  in  it  I  thought  I  would  tpj  an 
experiment  with  her. 

"  No,  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  you  will  not  be  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald." 

"  Why  not  ?     Who  is  to  hinder  me  ?  " 

"  Yourself.  You  don't  know  anything  about  Lieu* 
tenant  Macdonald  that  is  good,  and  what  is  more, 
you  don't  care  for  him." 

"  As  for  caring,  he  is  very  polite ;  you  can't  find 
fault  with  his  letter." 

**  Yes  I  can,"  I  said.  "  It  is  the  letter  of  a  man 
who  has  not  a  particle  of  respect  for  you,  and  thinks 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  flatter  you ;  and,  Jessie, 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  Lieutenant  Mac- 
donald's  habits  would  make  any  woman  miserable. 
Who  would  marry  a  drunkard  ?  " 

"You  may  just  tell  Roger  that  it  is  going  to  be," 
she  said,  laughing.  "It  will  be  a  fine  subject  for 
your  next  letter." 

I  was  provoked  more  than  frightened.  With  all 
her  folly,  I  believed  that  Jessie  had  too  much  real 
respect  for  goodness,  thus  deliberately  to  throw  her- 
self away ;  but  then,  her  vanity.-^it  WJV3  such  a 
fearful  stumbling-block.  I  could  not  let  her  leave  mQ 
in  this  wild  mood. 

"  Jessie,"  I  said,  and  I  caught  hold  of  her  dress, 
and  made  her  listen  to  me.  "  You  were  always  fond 
9f  teasing,  but  this  goes  rather  beyond  what  one  can 
bear.   You  can't  mean  really  to  say  *  Yes '  to  this  man ; 
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bnt  you  will  do  a  very  wrong  thing  if  you  don't  at 
once  say,  *No.'" 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should,''  she  replied.  *'  You 
see^  he  says  that  if  I  cannot  at  once  like  him,  he  will 
be  content  to  wait  for  what  time  may  do." 

"  And  for  what  purpose  ?  "  I  inquired.  "  Do  you 
think  he  is  going  to  reform  for  the  love  of  you  ?  ** 

**He  may,"  said  Jessie.  "Men  do  refoim  some- 
times." 

'*  But  women  are  worse  than  mad  who  marry  upon 
the  chance  of  reformation,"  I  said.  "Jessie,  even 
if  you  cared  for  him,  there  is  not  one  of  your  friends 
who  would  consent  to  the  marriage." 

"I  don't  want  consent,"  she  replied,  "at  least,  not 
yet ;  there  is  no  hurry." 

"  Indeed,  Jessie,"  I  exclaimed,  "  you  are  mistaken. 
There  is  no  halting  between  yes  and  no  in  a  case  like 
this.  If  you  don't  mean  to  marry  him  you  have  no 
business  to  keep  him  hanging  on." 

**  I  don't  say  that  I  shall  not  marry  him,"  she  replied. 

"Well,  then,  you  will  talk  to  Mrs.  Morris,  and 
Leah,  and  your  friends,  and  then,  if  they  approve, 
you  will  say  '  Yes.' " 

"Perhaps  *Yes,'  perhaps  *  No.'  I  can't  answer  for 
what  I  may  do." 

She  provoked  me  so  that  I  jumped  up,  and  spoke,  I 
am  afraid,  hastily:  "Jessie,"  I  said,  "this  is  wicked 
trifling.  People  talk  lightly  of  love  and  marriage,  but 
they  are  very  serious  matters,  and  we  shall  have  to 
answer  before  God  for  the  way  in  which  we  manage 
thi^m.    If  Lieutenant  Macdonald  was  a  man  whom 
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you  could  respect,  I  could  understand  your  hesitation. 
But  he  is  a  drunkard;  his  character  is  notorious. 
You  know  you  have  told  me  about  him  many  times." 

'^He  says  he  is  very  fond  of  me,"  said  Jessie  ;  and 
there  was  more  real  feeling  in  her  tone  than  I  could 
have  imagined  possible  in  connection  with  such  a  man. 

I  saw  at  once  what  was  working  in  her  mind. 
"Jessie,"  I  said,  gravely,  "  what  is  the  love  of  a  bad 
man  worth  ?  " 

"Nothing,  nothing ;  only,  Ursie,  it  is  very  pleasant 
to  be  loved." 

All  the  flippancy  and  perverseness  of  her  manner 
had  vanished,  and  she  leaned  her  head  upon  my 
shoulder  and  cried  bitterly.  I  thought  of  Longside, 
and  felt  I  should  be  late,  but  what  could  I  do.  "  Dear 
Jessie,"  I  said,  "it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  loved,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  that,  it  is  what  we  all  long  for.  But 
love  alone  won't  make  you  happy,  and,  what  is  more, 
such  love  as  this  won't  last.  Lieutenant  Macdonald 
may  possibly  think  he  cares  for  you  much,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  cares  for  himself  more.  He  won't 
give  up  his  wine  and  his  bad  companions  to  please 
you." 

"  Perhaps  he  will,  if  I  ask  hiin,"  persisted  Jessie. 

"  But  you  have  no  right  to  ask  him,  unless  you 
mean  to  do  something  for  him  in  return ;  unless  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  marry  him,  and  that,  you 
know,  you  have  not.  And,  at  all  events,  one  thing  is 
clear ;  you  are  bound  to  be  open  with  Mrs.  Morris 
in  the  matter,  and  to  do  nothing  without  consulting 
her." 
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Jessie  stood  twisting  the  letter  into  varioiMi  8)iai>as- 
Presentlj  she  said,  rather  bitterly,  ^'Tou  are  not 
lonely  as  I  am,  Ursie," 

**  Not  quite,  I  haye  Roger ;  but  he  is  away." 

"  That  is  nothing ;  he  thinks  of  you  more  than  of 
any  one  else ;  he  loves  you  best." 

Why  was  it  that  a  creeping  misgiving  seemed  to 
glide  through  my  veins,  and  chill  my  answer?  I 
merely  said,  "  Yes,  I  suppose  he  does." 

"  Suppose !  you  know  it,  you  are  sure  of  it,"  ex- 
claimed Jessie,  eagerly.  '^Jfl  had  a  love  like  Roger's, 
Ursie,  I  could  go  through  the  world  without  a  wish. 
I  would  work,  slave,  bear  torture,  anything  jfco  be 
loved  first— best." 

"  But  not  by  Lieutenant  Macdonald,"  I  said.  "  A 
drunkard !  Oh,  Jessie,  think ! "  and  I  myself  shud- 
dered unconsciously  at  the  idea. 

She  put  her  arm  within  mine  without  saying  an- 
other word,  and  we  moved  away  from  the  tower. 
Then  she  stopped,  and  said,  "  Which  way  are  you 
going,  Ursie  ?  " 

"  Over  the  hill,  to  Longside.  I  ought  to  have  been 
there  half  an  hour  ago." 

"We  can  walk  together,  then,  and  you  can  go 
through  Dene  j  no  one  will  notice." 

"Not  together,"  I  replied,  "if  you  are  bound  for 
Hatton." 

"I  must  go  to  Dene  firsts"  she  answered  with  some 
hesitation;  "  I  promised  Mrs.  Price  to  see  her  to- 
day." 

**  It  would  be  better  to  write  to  Mr.  Macdonald 
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first,"  I  said.    "  If  he  is  at  Dene,  as  I  suppose,  it  will 
be  awkward  meeting  him  before  you  have  written." 

''He  is  not  likely  to  be  there.  The  gentlemen 
were  all  to  be  out  shooting.  That  is  why  I  promised 
to  go.  I  must  keep  my  word.  Now,  give  me  your 
hand  and  we'll  run ;  ^  and^  she  drew^  me  with  her  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV, 

I  WOULD  not  run  down  St.  Anne's  Hill,  for  it  was  a 
great  deal  too  steep  to  be  safe,  and  Jessie  knew  better 
than  to  attempt  it ;  but  she  was  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  that  reallj  she  scarcely  knew  what  she 
said.  When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I  again 
urged  her  returning  to  Hatton.  As  to  going  through 
Dene  myself,  I  did  not  like  the  idea^  for  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Price  had  dropped  since  her  marriage, 
and  I  did  not  desire  to  renew  it,  neither  did  I  know 
how  she  was  likely  to  look  upon  such  an  intrusion. 
Jessie  could  not  understand  my  scruples.  She  was 
so  at  home  >t  Dene  herself,  that  she  fancied  every 
one  else  must  be  the  same. 

We  went  on  in  the  direction  of  Dene,  neither  of  us 
having  quite  made  up  our  minds  what  to  do,  and  I 
trying  to  persuade  Jessie  that  it  was  more  fitting  for 
her  at  once  to  go  back  to  Hatton,  and  put  the  case 
before  Mrs.  Morris,  when,  as  we  reached  the  little 
sheep-path  leading  off  the  down  to  Compton,  who 
should  we  see  coming  up  but  Miss  Milicent,  dressed 
in  a  kind  of  loose  great-coat  and  a  close  beaver 
bonnet,  and  helping  herself  to  mount  the  hill  by  the 
aid  of  a  heavy  stick. 

^*  Ursie  Grants  is  that  you  ?  **   she   called  out 
"  Stop,  will  you  ?    I  want  you,** 
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She  came  up  looking  flashed  and  excited,  but  some* 
what  cautious,  as  she  saw  Jessie. 

^*J  thought  you  were  alone/'  she  said,  in  a  tone 
which  Jessie  could  scarcely  help  hearing,  and  which 
made  her  stand  aside  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  to 
my  great  annoyance,  walk  on  slowly  by  herself 
towards  Dene.  I  called  out  after  her,  <^  Just  wait, 
Jessie ;  I  shall  not  be  a  minute." 

^*  Tes,  you  will  be,  I  have  a  good  many  things  to  say 
to  you,"  said  Miss  Milicent.     **  Who  is  that  girl  ?  " 

**  A  kind  of  cousin  of  my  sister-in-law,  Miss  Mili- 
cent," I  replied.  "  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  must  not 
let  her  walk  alone." 

"  Why  not  ?  She  is  no  baby»  Where  is  she 
going?" 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure ;  perhaps  to  Dene  ?" 

^'  To  Dene !  That  is  just  where  I  am  going,  and  you 
are  going  with  me." 

^'  Indeed,  Miss  Milicent,  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  taken 
quite  by  surprise.  "  I  will  walk  with  you  to  the  gate ; 
but  I  can't  say  about  going  in." 

^^  It  is  going  in  that  I  am  bent  upon.  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  you,  Ursie  Grant.  Can't  that  girl  walk 
on  instead  of  waiting  ?  She  is  a  very  pretty  girU  I 
like  her  face." 

It  was  a  face  to  like,  especially  at  that  moment 
There  was  so  much  thoiightfulness  in  it.  I  could  see 
that  Jessie  was  having  a  struggle  with  herself.  She 
was  almost  determined  to  go  back  to  Hatton.  If  we 
had  but  been  alone  I  should  have  persuaded  her. 

'•  That  is  your  way,"  I  said  to  her,  laughingly,  yet 
bb4 
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in  a  tone  I  knew  she  must  understand,  and  I  pointed 
to  Hatton. 

*^  And  this  is  our  way  to  Dene,"  said  Miss  Milicent, 
leading  me  to  the  beginning  of  the  sloping  green  psth*- 
way  on  the  side  of  the  down.  "  I  am  not  going  there 
to  pay  a  visit — only  on  business,  and  you  can  let  Mrs. 
Price  understand  this.'* 

Jessie  caught  the  weird  Dene.  "  Then  you  are 
going  to  Dene,  Ursie,"  she  said. 

"Ursie  Grant  and  I  are  both  going  there,"  said 
Miss  Milicent.  "  She  knows  Mrs.  Price,  and  I  don't ; 
though  I  have  had  dealings  enough  with  her  of  one 
kind  and  another." 

"  I  knew  Jane  Shaw ;  I  donH  know  Mrs.  Price," 
I  replied.  "  She  is  too  fine  a  lady  for  me,  Miss 
Milicent ;  and,  indeed,  she  will  be  likely  to  receive 
you  much  better  without  me." 

"  I  know  Mrs.  Price  very  well,"  said  Jessie,  with 
scarcely  concealed  satisfaction  at  having  what  she 
considered  a  grand  friend. 

"  Do  you  ?  Then  you  will  be  just  the  person  to 
say  what  1  want,"  said  Miss  Milicent ;  "  only  you  will 
just  let  Ursie  Grant  and  me  walk  aside  and  have  a 
little  talk  together." 

It  was  most  unfortunate.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  leave  Jessie  and  Miss  Milicent  to  manage  their 
visit  as  they  could,  and  make  my  way  at  once  to 
Longside ;  but  then  I  was  so  afraid  to  trust  Jessie 
alone,  knowing  how  easily  she  might  be  persuaded  to 
stay  and  see  Mr.  Macdonald  again ;  and  even  if  her 
present  intentions  were  good,  which  I  was  not  sure  of, 
I  could  not  for  a  moment  have  depended  upon  them. 
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if  she  were  placed  in  the  way  of  temptation.  Care 
for  him  she  did  not,  but  she  might  be  flattered  by 
his  admiration,  and  touched  by  his  expressions  of 
affection ;  and  how  many  women  marry,  and  make 
themselves  miserable  for  life,  under  no  greater  in- 
ducement I 

Miss  Milicent  took  no  notice  of  my  hesitation,  but 
telling  Jessie  to  go  on  to  the  white  gate,  and  wait  for 
us,  she  planted  herself  deliberately  in  my  way,  and 
said,  in  an  under  tone,  "  We  have  had  news  of  my 
father,  Ursie." 

"Indeed!**  I  exclaimed.  I  must  have  changed 
colour  from  surprise,  for  Miss  Milicent  added  di- 
rectly, "  You  look  as  white  as  my  mother  did.  She 
shook  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  almost  went  into  a  fit. 
She  would  have  gone  quite,  if  Matilda  Temple  had^not 
scolded  her," 

"  Oh !  Miss  Milicent,  scolded  her  1 "  I  exclaimed ; 
**  who  could  do  that  ?  Poor  lady  !  no  wonder  she 
was  upset.** 

"No  wonder,  indeed.  If  you  had  been  there  to  see 
it!  We  had  such  a  scene!  But  Matilda  Temple 
didn't  carry  the  day,  though  she  tried  hard  for  it. 
She  would  have  kept  the  letter  from  my  mother  if 
she  could.'* 

"  And  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Weir  himself?**  I 


"  No,  only  from  a  gentleman  abroad  who  has  seen 
him,  and  knows  where  he  is,  and  tells  us  that  if  we 
want  to  hear  more  of  him  we  must  find  out  a  Lieu- 
tenant Macdonald.  He  is  at  Dene,  Ursie,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  going  there." 
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It  was  a  most  incoherent  story.  I  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  and  I  had  to  ask  many  questions  before 
I  found  out  the  whole.  John  Heryey,  it  seems,  bad 
been  doing  for  Mrs.  Weir  what  he  wished  me  to  do  ; 
he  had  been  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  open  for  any- 
thing which  might  interest  or  be  of  use  to  her.  It 
was  through  some  acquaintance  of  his  that  a  rumour 
came  of  Mr.  Weir  having  been  seen  somewhere  in 
France — in  Paris  I  think  it  was,  John  said  nothing, 
but  he  made  inquiries,  and  at  length  he  found  out  an 
English  gentleman  who  had  lately  been  in  company 
with  Mr.  Weir,  but  knew  nothing  of  his  history,  or 
how  he  was  living,  or  what  he  meant  to  do — only 
that  he  had  with  him  a  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  who  at 
that  time  was  upon  the  point  of  starting  for  England. 
'*  Mr.  Hervey  is  clever  enough,"  continued  Miss  Mill- 
cent,  when  she  had  reached  thus  far ;  '^  and  he  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  made  out  at  last  that  the 
Lieutenant  Macdonald  mentioned  in  the  letter  was 
the  same  who  is  now  at  Dene ;  whereupon  he  wrote 
to  me  to  tell  me,^ — a  very  civil  letter  it  was ;  not  at 
all  putting  himself  forward ;  he  is  a  young  man  who 
knows  his  place,  and  does  not  interfere.  But  when  I 
had  read  it,  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  just  go  over 
to  Dene  myself,  and  see  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  and 
hear  all  he  has  to  say.  I  may  as  well  take  in  some 
fresh  air  for  strength  before,"  she  added,  as  she 
turned  round  to  the  wind,  thrust  her  hands  into  her 
coat-pockets,  and  opening  her  mouth,  drew  a  long 
breath,  as  much  I  am  sure  to  help  her  mind  as  her 
body. 

I  did  not  dare  say  I  felt  for  her.     She  never  would 
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have  borne  that,  so  I  remarked  quite  coldly,  '^It 
would  be  more  proper  for  Lieutenant  Macdonald  to 
call  upon  you,  Miss  Milicent.  No  doubt  he  would  be 
quite  wiUing  to  give  himself  the  trouble." 

"  I  don't  know  what  is  proper  or  what  is  not^  Ursie 
Grant.  I  have  lived  long  enough,  and  seen  folly 
enough,  to  put  propriety  out  of  the  question." 

"  But  it  would  have  been  easier  for  you  to  have 
seen  him  at  Stonecliff,"  I  observed.  "  There  are  such 
odd  people  sometimes  at  Dene." 

"  If  they  are  odd  they  are  more  like  myself,"  she 
replied ;  "  and  Til  tell  you  what,  Ursie,  you  don't 
know  anything  about  it.  There  is  Matilda  Temple,  at 
Stonecliff,  with  eyes  and  ears  in  every  corner  of  the 
house ;  and  my  mother's  door  locked  against  me  and 
open  only  to  her.  No !  whatever  I  learn  shall  be  by 
myself,  without  her  interference." 

"  Of  course  you  know  best,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  re- 
plied, '^  but  it  would  not  seem  to  me  that  Mrs.  Temple 
was  likely  to  interfere  in  anything  which  concerned 
Mrs.  Weir ;  she  could  have  no  object  in  it." 

"  Then  you  don't  know  her,  Ursie,  and  you  are  an 
innocent  baby,  which  I  never  thought  you  before, 
for  you  never  gave  a  truer  warning  than  when  you 
said  we  had  better  not  make  one  with  Matilda 
Temple." 

<^  It  was  you  who  thought  so  first.  Miss  Milicent," 
I  said.     *^  You  always  told  me  you  distrusted  her." 

^*  And  so  I  did,  and  so  I  do.  How  I  ever  came  to 
give  way  to  her  I  can't  think.  I  do  believe,  Ursie, 
we  don't  any  of  us  know  in  the  least  what  we  are 
like." 
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There  was  more  thouglit  in  the  remark  than'!  I 
quite  saw  then.  I  answered,  indifferently,  "  I  sup- 
pose we  can't  know  till  we  are  tried.  But  things 
won't  last  long  as  they  are,  Miss  Milicent.  I  think 
you  told  me  one  day,  that  Stonecliff  was  only  taken 
for  a  year," 

"  And  what  is  to  happen  to  us  before  the  year  is 
over?  It  is  only  just  begun,  and  if  we  go  on  at  the 
rate  we  are  going  now  we  may  be  without  a  penny 
before  it  is  ended." 

I  felt  uncomfortable  when  Miss  Milicent  said  this. 
I  did  not  think  I  was  the  person  to  hear  about  the 
money  affairs  of  the  family,  but  Miss  Milicent  was 
so  strange ;  she  could  be  as  close  as  possible  at  times, 
but  if  the  impulse  once  seized  her,  and  she  felt  confi- 
dence in  the  person  to  whom  she  was  talking,  every- 
thing came  out  at  a  rush.  I  looked  towards  the 
white  gate  to  give  her  a  hint  that  we  must  hasten  on, 
but  she  never  took  hints. 

"  We  were  to  share  housekeeping,"  she  continued, 
"  but  —  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  am  sure  —  I  have  no 
means  of  ordering  matters,  and  there  are  so  many 
little  things  put  down  to  my  mother.  I  don't  believe 
she  wants  them,  but  Matilda  says  she  does.  Matilda 
boasts  she  keeps  within  her  own  income ;  if  she  does 
it  must  be  by  eking  it  out  with  ours." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  ventured  to  say,  "  if  there  is  news 
of  Mr.  Weir,  it  might  be  the  occasion  of  making  a 
change." 

"I  don't  say,  perhaps,'*  she  repliefd.  "I  say  it 
must  be ;  only  Matilda  Temple  will  work,  and  work, 
at  my  mother  to  prevent  it.    Now  she  has  her  in 
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her  hands  she  won't  let  her  go  easily,  you  may  depend 
upon  that.  That  was  why  she  wanted  me  not  to 
show  Mr.  Hervey's  letter.  It  was  all  pretence  saying 
it  would  upset  my  mother.  We  had  a  regular  battle 
about  it^  and  I  told  her  a  bit  of  my  mind.  We  are  not 
the  better  friends  for  that.  Depend  upon  it,  Ursie, 
it  is  a  trying  life  we  have  of  it ; "  and,  for  almost  the 
first  time  since  I  had  known  her,  I  heard  Miss  Mill- 
cent  sigh. 

It  was  her  own  doing,  all  to  be  attributed  to  her 
neglect  of  her  mother,  which  had  paved  the  way  for 
Mrs.  Temple's  influence,  but  it  was  not  my  place  to 
reproach  her  with  it ;  and,  I  fancied  she  was  begin- 
ning  to  feel  it. 

<<  Mr.  Eichardson  talks  to  me  about  looking  after 
my  mother,"  she  continued ;  "  he  is  always  throwing 
me  back  when  I  want  him  to  give  me  more  parish  work, 
I  don't  see  what  business  he  has  to  interfere.  As  I 
tell  him,  he  can't  know 'the  ins  and  outs  of  a  family. 
My  mother  wouldn't  have  me  with  her  if  I  wished  it," 
!;  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Richardson  means  kindly,"  I  re- 
marked, "  whatever  he  may  say.  He  has  been  a  good 
friend  to  Roger  and  me,  at  least." 

"  Well,  of  course,  yes !  and  I  dare  say  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  that  won't  mend  matters  now ;  and, 
Ursie,  I  don't  like  your  always  taking  side  against 
me." 

I  only  laughed  a  little  ;  there  was  no  good  in  argu- 
ing with  her  or  contradicting  her.  Besides,  time  was 
getting  on.  The  sun  was  sinking  low,  and  already 
there  was  a  yellow  gleam  over  the  bay,  and  a  mist 
gathering  behind  the  white  cliffs. 
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"  If  you  please.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  "  we  really 
must  be  going  on.  Jessie  has  to  return  to  Hatton, 
and  you  will  find  it  lonely  walking  back  to  the  Heath. 
Are  you  quite  sure  you  had  not  better  wait,  and  call 
at  Dene  to-morrow?" 

^<I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  it  must  be  night  before  I 
am  back,  I  will  see  that  Mr.  Macdonald  to-day,"  she 
exclaimed.  '^  Since  you  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Ursie,  you  can  go  your  own  way.  That  young  girl 
and  I  can  manage  without  you." 

She  strode  on  for  some  distance,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  white  gate,  when  she  stopped,  turned 
round  to  me  as  I  was  following  her,  caught  hold  of 
my  hand,  and  grasped  it  with  the  firm  clutch,  I  can 
call  it  nothing  else,  which  was  peculiar  to  her,  and 
said,  ^<  I  am  like  a  hack -horse  tired,  Ursie.  Every  one 
is  setting  at  me  to  go  their  way,  bat  you  will  forgive.** 

She  would  not  wait  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say  in 
answer,  but,  pushing  open  the  gate  before  Jessie 
could  do  it  for  her,  she  entered  the  grounds  of  Dene. 
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Dei^e  was  very  little  altered.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  I  was  more  glad  or  sorry  for  that.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  pain  to  see  the  old  familiar  walks 
destroyed ;  but  then,  to  look  upon  them  with  such 
changed  associations  I  I  wondered  how  Miss  Milicent 
could  bear  it.  She  went  on  bravely,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  carelessly,  only  I  don't  think  she  allowed  her- 
self to  look  about  much ;  and  she  did  not  speak  a 
word,  but  walked  before  us  by  herself. 

Jessie,  pleased  to  show  her  intimacy,  said  she 
should  run  round  by  the  verandah,  and  tell  Mrs. 
Price  we  were  coming.  Miss  Milicent  and  I  went  to 
the  carriage  entrance. 

A  footman^  in  very  gay  orange-coloured  livery^ 
opened  the  door,  but  he  was  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  Jessie.  I  thought  she  was  going  to  put 
herself  forward  to  welcome  us,  but  she  had  better 
tact  than  people  would  have  given  her  credit  for, 
knowing  her  thoughtless  ways.  She  came  up  to 
Miss  Milicent,  and  said,  *'  I  thought,  Ma'am,  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  know  that  Mrs.  Price  has  a  visitor 
with  her." 

"  Thank  you  ;  I  shall  not  keep  Mrs.  Price  more  than 
a  minute.  Ursie,  where  are  you  going  ?  "  and  Miss 
Milicent  looked  back  after  me. 
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"If  you  have  private  business  with  Mrs.  Price, 
Miss  Milicent,  I  could  wait  here  very  well/'  1  said, 
in  an  under  tone. 

"  Private,  with  her ! "  was  the  answer,  in  a  loud 
whisper.    "  You  know  I  am  not  come  to  see  her." 

"  You  had  better  let  your  mistress  know  that  Miss 
Weir  would  be  glad  to  speak  to  her,"  I  said  aloud 
to  the  servant,  for  I  was  resolved  that  Mrs.  Price 
should  not  think  I  had  called  upon  her  for  mj  own 
pleasure. 

"  The  dining-room  is  empty,  I  am  sure,"  said  Jessie 
to  me ;  and  the  man  took  the  hint,  and  ushered  us  in. 
I  can't  say  how  uncomfortable  I  felt ;  it  was  so  very 
awkward  to  be  there,  and  I  could  not  see  why  Miss 
Milicent  had  insisted  .upon  it ;  only,  I  suppose,  she 
disliked  the  visit,  and  thought  that  I  should  help  to 
make  it  go  off  well. 

Jessie  was  very  nervous  and  excited.  She.  went 
out  into  the  passage  to  see  if  the  visitor  was  going, — 
then  came  back  and  stood  at  the  door, —  then  looked 
out  of  the  window.  Her  eyes  were  constantly  turn- 
ing from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  every  little  noise 
made  her  start.  For  myself,  I  was  really  thankful  to 
have  piy  thoughts  occupied  by  hei^  and  Miss  Jf ilicent. 
To  sit  in  the  dining-room  at  Dene,  And  feel  myself  a 
visitor  to  Jane  Shaw,  would  have  been  more  than  I 
could  have  borne  patiently,  if  I  had  hid  leisure  to 
think  of  it.  Presently  there  was, a  loud  talking  in 
the  passage,  some  very  hearty  good-byes  were  ex- 
changed, and  then  the  dining  room  door  was  thrown 
open  very  wide,  and  Jane  Shaw,:—!  b^g  her'  pardon, 
lirs.  Price, — in  a  splendid  figured  greeii  silk,*  rustling 
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with  stiff  lining  and  flounces,  sailed  into  the  room. 
As  for  being  introduced,  there  was  no  need  of  that ; 
she  was  at  home  with  us  directly. 

"Good  afternoon,  Miss  Weir;  very  glad  to  see 
you.  Mrs.  Weir  is  pretty  well,  I  hope  ?  —  How  d'ye 
do,  Ursula?" 

She  was  not  the  least  altered.  In  spite  of  her 
handsome  dress  —  her  hair  beautifully  plaited  accord- 
ing to  the  newest  fashion  —  her  rings,  and  chains, 
and  bracelets  —  she  was  Jane  Shaw  still.  Little 
Jessie  Lee  was  ten  times  more  attractive,  and  Miss 
Milicent  in  her  rough  coat  and  beaver  bonnet  much 
more  like  a  lady. 

Miss  Milicent's  reply  was  abrupt,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  her,  but  there  was  a  curious  kind  of 
civility  in  the  tone  which  I  was  not  used  to  —  it 
seemed  to  throw  one  at  a  distance.  I  wondered 
whether  Jane  felt  it. 

"  My  mother  is  as  well  as  usual,  thank  you.  I  ought 
not  to  have  come  so  late ;  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  it, 
but  I  have  business  with  a  gentleman  staying  here." 

"  A  gentleman,  indeed !  We  have  a  good  many 
gentlemen  here,  haven't  we,  Jessie  ?"  The  poor  child 
coloured  crimson. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Macdonald,"  continued  Miss 
Milicent.  "  If  he  is  in  the  house,  perhaps  you  would 
let  him  be  told  that  I  am  here  ?  " 

"Lieutenant  Macdonald!  I  can't  say.  He  went 
out  this  morning.  He  may  be  returned.  The  gen- 
tlemen are  not  to  be  reckoned  upon  in  this  shooting 
season,  as  Jessie  knows."  She  added  in  a  familiar  tone. 

VOL.  I.  c  c 
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''Perhaps  dear,  you  would  just  see  if  the  Lieutenant 
is  in  the  book-room  ?  '* 

I  rose  and  looked  into  the  library  myself.  A  man 
dressed  in  a  shooting-jacket  was  lying  full  length 
upon  a  sofa.  His  face  was  handsome  but  the  ex- 
pression very  disagreeable.  It  was  Lieutenant  Mac- 
donald ;  I  just  knew  him  by  sight,  and  Jessie  Lee  in 
contrast  with  him  seemed  to  me  like  an  angel. 

''  Mr.  Macdonald  is  there,  I  think,  Miss  Milicent," 
I  said,  as  I  drew  back  from  the  door;  "Would 
you  wish  to  go  in  ?  "  and  I  made  room  for  her  to  pass, 
yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  Jessie  from  being 
seen.     Mrs.  Price  followed  to  introduce  her. 

I  closed  the  door  behind  them,  and  we  heard  only 
the  low  murmur  of  voices. 

Then  I  went  up  to  Jessie.  "  Promise  me  one  thing," 
I  said,  hurriedly,  "  that  you  won't  stay  here,  Jessie ; 
that  you  will  come  home  to  Sandcombe  with  me." 

She  hesitated.  "You  must,"  I  continued;  "you 
don't  know  what  you  may  be  led  into." 

Mrs.  Price's  hand  touched  the  handle  of  the  door  — 
I  was  in  an  agony  for  the  answer  —  I  don't  know 
what  possessed  me,  but  I  added,  "  What  shall  I  be  able 
to  say  of  you  to  Roger  ?  " 

Jessie's  countenance  changed  in  an  instant.  She 
looked  at  me  with  a  winning  smile,  and  said,  "  I  will 
do  what  you  wish.  I  should  not  like  to  ygx  Mr. 
Roger." 

I  kissed  her.  She  seemed  to  me  like  a  child  saved 
from  danger.  Lnmcdiately  afterwards,  Mrs.  Price 
burst  in  upon  us.  She  could  not  have  understood 
how  or  why  I  was  there  ;  indeed,  I  should  have  had  a 
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difficulty  in  explaining  it  myself.  But  she  was  very 
gracious ;  most  unpleasantly  so.  "  You  find  the  place 
altered  since  you  were  here,  Ursula,"  she  began.  "  We 
have  just  added  a  room  to  your  cottage,  and  enlarged 
the  billiard  room ;  you  had  a  small  parlour,  I  think, 
and  the  kitchen.  I  dare  say  you  would  like  to  go 
over  and  see  it,  and  you  would  like  to  see  the  draw- 
ing-room, too,  no  doubt — Captain  Price  has  put  up 
some  pictures,  and  made  it  look  quite  different  from 
what  it  was  in  poor  Mrs.  Weir's  time.  Our  groom 
lives  in  your  cottage ;  it  just  does  for  him  and  his 
wife,  and  they  have  one  child.  I  will  show  you  the 
way,  if  you  like  it.  Jessie,  dear,  if  youll  just  run  up 
to  my  room,  and  fetch  mj  shawl  — ^not  the  silk  one, 
but  the  cashmere — I  shall  be  obliged  to  you." 

Jessie  looked  proud  of  the  commission,  and  hurried 
away,  whilst  Mrs.  Price  took  me  into  her  drawing- 
room,  professing  to  show  me  the  pictures,  but  pointing 
out  also  the  new  carpet,  and  curtains,  and  tables,  and 
chairs,  everything  in  fact  which  could  in  the  least 
display  her  wealth,  and  continually  repeating,  "  We 
have  been  obliged  to  make  such  changes.  The  old 
furniture  did  well  enough  for  poor  Mrs.  Weir,  I  dare 
say ;  but  it  wouldn't  suit  us." 

I  could  never  have  been  very  cordial  to  her  under 
any  circumstances,  and  now  every  word  she  said 
jarred  upon  me,  and  presently,  when  she  began  to 
talk  of  Jessie,  I  was  more  than  jarred,  I  was  provoked. 
"  Jessie  was  such  a  sweet  girl,"  she  said,  "  she  was 
quite  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  being  useful  to 
her.  They  saw  a  good  deal  of  company,  and  Jessie 
had  many  admirers.  When  she  was  well  dressed, 
cc  2 
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there  wasn't  a  prettier  girl  anywhere    round   the 
country.    No  doubt  she  would  marry  well." 

I  made  but  a  short  answer;  if  I  had  said  all  that 
was  in  my  mind,  she  might  have  thought  me' jealous ; 
but  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  observed,  that  **  we 
must  be  thinking  of  going ;  Miss  Milicent  seemed 
likely  to  be  kept  some  time,  and  though  we  had  walked , 
over  to  Dene  together,  we  were  to  return  separately. 
Miss  Milicent  had  asked  me  to  come  with  her,  because 
she  was  a  stranger." 

^^  Oh !  indeed !  I  didn't  understand.  I  wasn't  aware 
why  I  had  the  honour  of  a  visit."  Mrs.  Price's 
manner  was  peculiar.  I  could  not  tell  whether  she  felt 
pleased  or  displeased  at  having  the  acquaintance 
renewed.  Jessie  brought  down  the  shawl,  and  we 
went  over  to  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Price  reminded  me 
again  how  small  it  was,  and  only  fit  for  the  groom, 
and  tried  to  impress  upon  me  that  she  was  a  great 
lady,  and  I  was  no  lady  at  all ;  and  yet  she  asked  me 
questions  about  Sandcombe,  and  every  now  and  then 
hinted  that  of  course  I  should  come  and  see  her 
again.  I  let  her  talk  as  she  liked,  not  professing  to 
be  equa\  to  her  in  worldly  position  ;  it  did  not  distress 
me  to  be  put  down  by  her,  my  only  difficulty  was  to 
keep  myself  from  looking  down  upon  her  for  other 
causes.  But  that  which  was  more  in  my  thoughts  than 
anything  else  was,  what  could  be  done  with  Jessie.  If 
she  were  to  go  with  me  to  Longside  she  would  be  in 
the  way ;  but  I  did  not  choose  to  let  her  walk  to 
Hatton  alone,  and  still  less  could  I  bear  to  leave  her 
at  Dene.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  she  had  been 
Providentially  placed  under  my  care,  and  that  I  was 
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responsible  for  her.  I  could  not  tell  what  to  decide. 
We  went  into  the  cottage,  and  spoke  to  the  groom's 
wife,  and  I  looked  round  upon  the  old  familiar  walls 
with  an  eye  that  in  fact  saw  nothing.  I  could  have 
sat  there  for  hours  and  thought,  if  I  had  been  alone, 
but  I  had  no  feeling  whilst  Jane  Price  was  at  my 
side.  Only  for  one  moment,  whilst  she,  and  Jessie, 
and  the  woman,  were  talking  apart,  the  present 
seemed  to  vanish  away  like  a  mist,  and  the  past  was 
all  before  me.  Boger  in  his  arm-chair,  the  table  set 
out  for  tea»  the  kettle  standing  on  the  hearth,  so 
cheerful,  so  peaceful ! — Oh,  what  a  pang  shot  through 
me !     Would  such  days  ever  return  again  ? 

Miss  Milicent  came  out  of  the  house  just  as  we 
were  returning  to  it.  A  burning  spot  flushed  her 
cheek,  and  she  rushed  up  to  me.  ^*  We  will  go  now, 
Ursie ;  are  you  ready  ?  Mrs.  Price,  I  am  sorry  to  have 
interrupted  you,"  and  Miss  Milicent  made  a  wonder- 
fully polite  bend.    "  I  wish  you  good  evening." 

The  words  were  not  thoroughly  articulate,  they 
came  out  so  fast,  and  Miss  Milicent  hurried  on  up  the 
hill,  whilst  I  vainly  tried  to  overtake  her,  and  then 
looked  back,  and  to  my  dismay  saw  Lieutenant 
Macdonald  issue  from  the  house  and  join  Mrs.  Price 
and  Jessie.  I  returned  to  them  directly,  but  not 
before  a  few  words  had  been  interchanged  between 
Jessie  and  Mr.  Macdonald.  '^  Please  be  quick,  Jessie," 
I  said  ^'  Miss  Milicent  is  gone." 

Jessie  looked  at  me  half  doubtful,  half  frightened. 

*^  Come,"  I  repeated,  decidedly.  '*  I  must  follow 
Miss  Milicent." 

GO  3 
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"  You  were  not  going  with  her ;  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean,"  replied  Jessie ;  and  Mrs.  Price  turned 
upon  me  hastily,  and  said  that  Jessie  was  intending  to 
stay  with  her. 

^'  You  promised,  Jessie,"  I  said. 

"  Promised,  what  ?  She  is  engaged  to  me,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Price.  She  began,  I  am  sure,  to  suspect 
my  motive  for  interference. 

Mr.  Macdonald  had  withdrawn  a  few  paces,  and  I 
took  care  that  he  should  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  Jessie  again,  though  what  she  had  already 
said  had  been,  evidently,  in  no  way  pleasing  to  him. 
Jessie  herself  seemed  so  irresolute,  that  once  more  I 
was  induced  to  use  the  weapon  of  persuasion  which 
I  had  tried  successfully. 

"  You  know,  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  you  told  me  that 
you  did  not  wish  to  vex  me  nor  any  one  else."  I 
stressed  the  last  words,  and  saw  that  she  understood 
them.  She  made  a  confused  excuse  to  Mrs.  Price, 
a  half  curtsy  to  the  Lieutenant,  and  we  followed 
Miss  Milicent  up  the  hill. 

I  breathed  freely  when  I  found  myself  outside  the 
white  gate;  yet  the  relief  only  lasted  for  a  few 
moments.  I  felt  so  provoked  with  Jessie  for  her 
weakness ;  so  annoyed  at  having  my  engagement  for 
the  evening  interfered  with ;  so  anxious  too  for  Miss 
Milicent,  who  was  still  striding  on  at  a  man's  pace 
before  us. 

I  kept  Jessie's  arm  Avithin  mine,  but  without 
talking  to  her.  Really  I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
After  a  few  moments  I  looked  at  her,  and. saw  she 
was  crying.    My  heart  softened  towards  her  then  ; 
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I  said,  gently,  "  You  are  not  sorry  you  kept  your 
promise,  Jessie,  are  you  ?  " 

The  tears  only  came  the  faster  for  the  inquiry.  I 
repeated  it. 

"I  didn't  keep  it,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  can't  keep 
anything  or  do  anything  that's  right,  Ursie ;  you  had 
better  tell  Mr.  Roger  so  at  once,  and  then  he  will 
give  me  up  as  good  for  nothing." 

Her  thpughts  were  dwelling  then  upon  Roger.  I 
noticed  it,  but  it  did  not  strike  me  as  unsafe  or  un- 
wise.   It  was  like  the  feeling  of  a  child  for  a  parent. 

"  Neither  Roger,  nor  I,  will  give  you  up  Jessie," 
I  said,  '^  not  for  all  the  world.  But  if  you  don't  want 
to  run  the  risk  of  making  yourself  miserable  for  life, 
you  must  keep  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  Dene 
is  not  a  fit  place  for  you.  Jane  Shaw  wasn't  over 
careful  in  her  conduct  as  a  girl,  and  she  is  not  any 
better,  that  I  can  hear,  now  that  she  is  married ;  she 
has  very  few  women  friends,  and  the  men  are  a  bad 
set,  as  you  quite  well  know,  and  it  would  just  be  ruin 
to  you  in  all  ways  to  be  mixed  up  with  them. 

I  waited  for  her  to  assent,  but  she  only  said,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "  Then  Mr.  Roger  would'nt  like 
to  see  me  married." 

"  Yes,  he  would  like  it  very  much,"  I  answered, 
"if  you  were  to  marry  respectably;  so  would  all 
who  care  for  you." 

"  I  don't  believe  that  any  one  who  is  respectable, 
as  you  call  it,  will  ever  take  up  with  me,"  exclaimed 
Jessie.  '*  If  Mr.  Roger  thinks  I  have  a  bad  name,  so 
will  others." 

She  longed  for  me  to  contradict  her,  I  am  sure, 
c  c  4 
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but  I  would  not  do  so  just  then.   She  was  out  of  con- 
ceit with  herself,  and  wished  me  to  say  sometiiiDg 
civil  that  might  put  her  in  again ;  but  though  I  ivas 
very  sorry  for  her,  I  was  certain  it  was  good  for  ber 
to  feel  that  her  careless  ways  had  done  her  harm  in 
people's  opinion.    Besides,  I  had  no  wish  to  go  on 
talking  about  Roger.     I  felt  I  had  not  been  wise  in 
saying  as  much  as  I  had  about  him.    Jessie  was   so 
fond  of  being  thought  about,  even  in  the  way   of 
being  scolded,  that  it  only  increased  her  vanity  to 
remind  her  that  any  one  was   anxious  about   her, 
especially  a  person  whom  she  so  much  respected  and 
looked  up  to  as  Boger.     I  cut  the  conversation  short 
by  saying  that  I  must  run  on  and  have  a  few  words 
with  Miss  Milicent.     That,  however,   was  not  so 
easily  accomplished.    Miss  Milicent  had  walked  on 
so  fast  that  I  could  not  overtake  her,  and  when  I 
began  to  consider,  though  I  thought  it  very  strange 
in  her  to  go  off  from  me  in  such  a  sudden  way,  I  saw 
it  was  no  business  of  mine  to  thrust  myself  upon  her. 
Instead  of  following  her,  therefore,  I  came  back  to 
Jessie,  and  proposed  that  we  should  both  make  the 
best  of  our  way  to  Sandcombe.     How  disappointed  I 
felt  at  losing  my  visit  to  Longside  I  can't  say ;  and  I 
thought  how  they  would  be  expecting  me,  and  once 
or  twice  was  sorely  tempted  to  go  there  after  all ;  but 
it  would  never  have  done  to  take  Jessie ;  it  would 
quite  have  cut  up  our  evening.    If  I  had  wished  to 
have  any  talk  with  Mary  I  must  have  left  Jessie 
alone,  or  burdened  Mrs.  Kemp  with  her,  and  that  I 
should  have  disliked  extremely,  for  she  was  not  over 
pleased,  as  I  well  knew,  with   the  character    that 
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Jessie  had  gained  for  herself.  One  has  no  right  to 
put  people  together  till  one  is  tolerably  sure  they  are 
willing  to  be  friends. 

Moreover  it  was  not  a  fixed  engagement  at  Long- 
side.  I  was  always  obliged  to  say  I  would  come  if 
I  could,  but  they  must  not  expect  me  for  certain.  I 
could  never  answer  for  what  might  happen  -Nvith  Leah 
to  detain  me  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

A  STORM  of  hail  came  on  just  when  we  were  off  the 
Down,  which  made  me  the  more  glad  that  I  had  de- 
cided to  return.  It  had  heen  gathering  for  some 
time,  hut  1  had  not  noticed  it  much,  having  my  mind 
given  to  other  things.  It  would  have  drenched  us 
thoroughly  long  before  we  could  have  reached  Liong- 
side,  and  I  should  have  been  soitj  for  this,  more  for 
Jessie's  sake  than  my  own.  I  was  strong,  and 
able  to  bear  dl  weathers ;  but  Jessie  was  of  a  weak 
constitution  and  often  taking  cold. 

"  They  will  be  just  sitting  down  to  tea,  Jessie,**  I 
said,  as  I  took  her  upstairs  to  my  room,  that  she 
might  leave  her  bonnet  and  shawl  there ;  ^^  they  will 
be  surprised  to  see  us." 

Jessie  was  disinclined  to  go  down  ;  she  looked  pale 
and  tired,  and  proposed  to  wait  where  she  was  till  the 
hail  was  over,  and  then  walk  on  to  Hatton.  But  this 
I  would  not  hear  of.  She  could  sleep,  I  said,  very 
well  in  my  bed ;  and  one  of  the  farm  boys  who  lived 
at  Hatton,  would  carry  a  message  to  say  where  she 
was.  "  I  am  sure,  Jessie,"  I  added, "  that  whenever  you 
are  at  Dene,  Mrs.  Morris  doesn't  expect  you  back  till 
she  sees  you,  and  so  she  won't  be  in  any  fright  about 
you,  knowing  that  you  set  off  with  the  intention  of 
walking  there." 
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Jessie  blushed  but  made  no  answer;  and  a  fear 
crossed  my  mind,  that  perhaps  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  visits  to  Dene  oftener  than  her  friends 
knew.  I  could  not  bear  to  think  it  of  her,  for  she  was 
true  by  nature,  though  sometimes  inclined  to  keep 
things  back  from  fear.  But  vanity  and  love  of 
amusement  will  lead  to  so  much  evil,  which  no  one 
has  any  idea  of  at  first. 

I  left  her  to  go  and  explain  to  Leah  why  I  had 
returned ;  but  when  I  entered  the  parlour  I  found  no 
tea  prepared, — ^not  even  the  tea-tray  put  out, — and  the 
room  looked  so  cheerless ! .  The  fire  had'gone  out,  and 
some  one  had  been  trying  to  re-light  it ;  for  a  few 
sticks  were  lying  about,  and  the  coal-scuttle  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  I  went  to  the  kitchen,  and 
found  no  one,  but  I  heard  voices  in  the  distance, 
loud  and  angry ;  they  came,  I  was  nearly  sure, 
from  the  dairy,  and  I  went  there  to  see  what  was 
going  on. 

It  was  so  dark  that  I  stumbled  over  something 
which  was  lying  on  the  ground  at  the  door ;  it  was 
like  part  of  a  broken  dish,  and  my  foot  went  into  a 
pool,  whether  of  milk  or  of  water  I  could  not  see.  Leah 
and  Esther  were  in  the  dairy.  They  did  not  perceive 
me ;  Leah  was  in  what  I  can  only  call  a  towering 
passion,  a  thing  rare  for  her ;  she  was  bitter  and 
cross,  but  not  generally  passionate.  I  heard  my  name 
mentioned.  "  Miss  Grant  lets  you  do  it,  does  she  ? 
You  are  not  to  attend  to  Miss  Grant,  you  are  to 
attend  to  me,  I  am  your  mistress.  But  you'll  leave 
me;  I  don't  keep  good-for-nothing  girls,  who  tell 
lies ! "    And  then  Esther  rejoined,  not  very  respect- 
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fully  but  very  earnestly,  denying  that  she  bad  said 
anything  which  was  untrue ;  and  was  immediately  con- 
tradicted by  Leah  with  fresh  threats  of  being  turned 
off  instantly.  What  was  the  beginning  or  likeljto 
be  the  end  of  the  quarrel,  I  could  not  see ;  but  X  was 
quite  sure  that  Esther  had  been  kept  at  work  later 
than  was  right,  and  that  she  would  have  a  long  dark 
walk  over  the  hill  by  herself,  if  some  one  did  not  take 
thought  for  her ;  so  I  quietly  drew  back,  and  made 
my  way  into  the  farm-yard,  and  told  Sam  Hobson, 
Eatty's  father,  whom  I  knew  I  should  find  at  work 
there,  that  he  was  not  to  go  without  having  a  word 
with  me  first.  He  was  a  steady  man,  and  lived  near 
the  Smithsons,  and  I  was  sure  he  would  see  Esther 
safe  home.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  dairy.  Lieah 
had  left  it,  but  I  found  Esther  sobbing  at  the  door. 
She  told  me  her  grievance.  She  had  washed  the 
milk-buckets  carefully,  as  I  ordered  her,  and  cleaned 
the  ladles,  and  prepared  everything  for  the  milk 
when  it  was  brought  in;  and  she  was  going  to 
scour  the  pans  that  would  be  wanted  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  she  was  called  away  by  Martha>  and  sent 
on  a  message  across  the  fields,  which  took  her  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  she  came  back  she 
found  some  milk,  which  had  been  put  into  a  brown 
pan,  spilt,  and  the  pan  itself  broken  to  pieces.  She 
had  no  more  to  do  with  it,  she  said,  than  I  had ;  and 
she  went  directly  and  told  Martha,  but  Martha  didn't 
believe  her,  neither  did  Mrs.  Grant.  No  one  else, 
they  said,  had  been  near  the  dairy,  and  it  must  have 
been  her  doing ;  and  so  they  wanted  to  make  her  con- 
fess it.    "But  I  wouldn't  tell  a  story  for  them,  nor  for 
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the  Queen!"  exclaimed  Esther,  indignantly.  "I 
didn't  do  it,  and  if  they  were  to  cut  my  head  off,  I 
wouldn't  say  that  I  did." 

There  was  one  point,  however,  in  which  Esther  no 
doubt  was  wrong ;  it  was  part  of  her  usual  careless- 
ness ;  she  had  been  always  told  to  shut  the  dairy 
door  when  she  came  out,  and  this  had  been  forgotten. 
But  she  owned  it  at  once.  She  was  a  thoughtless 
girl,  but  not  given  to  falsehood.  I  had  no  doubt 
myself  that  the  mischief  was  done  by  the  cat,  and 
I  made  her  fetch  a  candle,  and  we  went  into  the 
dairy  together.  I  pointed  out  the  marks  of  the 
creature's  feet  on  the  boards;  Esther  was  satisfied 
then,  she  thought  the  trouble  was  over.  As  for  the 
threatening,  and  the  scolding,  she  had  been  used 
to  them  from  one  or  the  other  all  her  life,  and  I 
doubt  if  she  considered  it  possible  to  get  on  without 
them.  She  had  learnt  to  look  upon  herself  as  fated 
to  do  wrong.  As  she  once  said  to  me,  **  Please,  Miss 
Grant,  I  was  born  to  go  crooked." 

I  was  very  provoked  with  Leah  in  my  own  mind 
for  having  raised  such  a  storm,  without  having 
given  herself  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  case, 
but  I  supposed  it  would  all  be  right  when  once  I  had 
explained  matters.  I  did  not  understand  Leah,  how- 
ever ;  perhaps  I  should  more  truly  say  I  did  not  un- 
derstand human  nature.  There  is  no  saying  how  far 
we  are  all  at  times  tempted  to  depart  from  what  is 
just,  from  the  shame  of  allowing  that  we  have  been 
unjust.  When  I  went  in,  Leah  was  kneeling  down 
before  the  parlour  fire  trying  to  re-light  it.  Esther 
had  brought  damp  sticks,  and  they  would  not  catch ; 
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the  shaviogfi  were  burnt  out»  and  there  were  only  a 
few  scraps  of  paper  to  use  instead. 

"  It  was  too  late  to  get  to  Longside,  Leah,"  I  said, 
hj  way  of  explanation,  ^^  so  I  am  come  back.  Can't 
I  help  you  ?  There's  a  *  Weekly  Messenger '  in  the 
drawer  which  I  suppose  may  be  used." 

"You'll  please  let  that  stay,"  was  the  reply. 
"There's  an  advertisement  in  it  which  William 
wants  to  have  kept.  It's  all  that  girl's  fault  —  green 
sticks  like  these!  They  won't  light  for  a  twelve- 
month." Leah  caught  up  the  match  box,  rubbed  her 
last  match,  and  found  that  it  wouldn't  go  off,  and 
then  tossed  the  box  upon  the  table,  and  sat  down  in 
William's  leathern  arm-chair  with  her  arms  folded. 
I  went  out  to  the  kitchen,  and  brought  back  some 
more  shavings,  and  another  box  of  matches.  "  Cer- 
tainly," I  said,  as  I  gathered  up  the  green  sticks,  "  it 
is  very  tiresome.  There  are  plenty  of  dry  faggots  in 
the  wood-house,  I  know." 

"  This  sort  of  thing  won't  go  on,"  said  Leah,  not 
at  all  hastily,  but  in  a  tone  which  to  me  was  much 
worse. 

I  made  no  reply. 

"  I  shall  go  over  to  Compton,  to-morrow,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  and  tell  Mrs.  Bichardson  so.  I  can't  have 
liars  in  my  house.  They  will  look  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  see  any  more  of  my  money  for  Compton 
school,  if  that  is  the  way  they  bring  their  girls  up." 

I  was  afraid  I  should  only  irritate  her  more  by 
answering,  but  I  could  not  hear  a  false  accusation 
without  trying  to  put  it  right,  so  I  explained  what 
had  really  been  the   case  about  the  milk.     All  I 
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gained  in  reply  was,  "  Very  likely ;  it  might  be  true, 
or  it  mightn't ;  but  Esther  was  a  girl  who  wasn't  to 
be  trusted.  She  could  not  even  lay  a  fire.  She 
never  remembered  a  thing  that  was  told  her ;  and  if 
she  didn't  break  the  dish  herself,  she  was  the  cause 
of  its  being  broken,  and  that  was  just  as  bad.  So 
impertinent  she  was  too,  —  and  such  a  quantity  of 
milk  spilt, — Mrs.  Weir  must  go  without  it,  there 
wouldn't  be  a  drop  for  her,  —  old  customers  must  be 
attended  to  first."  These  and  many  more  remarks, 
equally  annoying,  I  had  to  bear  in  the  best  way  I 
could,  and  that  I  thought  was  silently ;  but  silence 
only  made  matters  worse.  When  Leah  found  herself 
uncontradicted,  she  turned  her  wrath  upon  me.  It 
was  all  my  doing, 'I  was  at  the  bottom  of  every 
mischief;  it  was  I  who  had  insisted  upon  taking 
Esther  ;  I,  who  had  taught  her  badly —indeed,  had 
entirely  neglected  her.  If  I  could  have  believed  her, 
my  love  of  going  about  visiting  was  the  cause  of  the 
mishap  in  the  dairy,  and  the  green  sticks,  and  the 
extinguished  fire. 

I  was  not  unaccustomed  to  such  accusations.  I 
went  on  trying  to  make  the  fire  burn,  and  by  the  help 
of  the  bellows  succeeded  at  last,  so  that  the  room  was 
quite  cheerful  with  a  blaze ;  and  then  I  set  out  the 
teatray,  and  brought  in  the  bread  and  butter,  and  put 
out  some  cake  for  William,  Leah  all  the  time  not 
taking  the  least  notice,  but  sitting  moodily  apart. 
At  length,  when  she  found  she  could  not  get  a  word 
from  me,  she  went  upstairs. 

I  give  no  credit  to  myself  for  forbearance.  It  was 
simply  a  matter  of  necessity.     If  I  had  said  one  word 
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I  must  have  said  a  hundred.  I  was,  in  fact,  so  angiy, 
that  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak.  Perhaps^  with 
such  a  violent  temper  as  mine  was  naturallj,  and  a 
principle  of  religion  which  had  not,  as  it  were,  come 
to  its  full  growth,  this  was  as  much  as  I  could  expect 
But  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  learnt  to  turn 
mj  wrathful  feelings  into  prayers.  I  might  not  then 
have  heard  all  the  bitter  things  Leah  said,  and  I  am 
sure  I  should  not  have  treasured  them  in  my  heart  as 
I  did.  I  went  upstairs  to  find  Jessie,  and  gave  vent 
before  her  more  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  that 
did  me  no  good,  especially  as  Jessie  was  inclined  to 
take  Leah's  part,  partly,  I  think,  because  she  felt 
vexed  with  me  for  not  having  flattered  her  more. 

After  a  while,  I  sent  Jessie  down  to  explain  for 
herself  why  she  was  there,  and  to  make  tea  if  she  was 
wanted,  and  presently  I  heard  her  talking  away  quite 
cheerfully  to  William.  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  go  down  myself,  but  there  I  sat  close  to  the  window, 
looking  out  upon  the  heavy  clouds  which  came  float- 
ing across  the  sky,  tinged  with  a  faint  glow  from  the 
sunset.  I  was  better  in  some  degree,  for  I  had  tried 
to  pray  for  a  few  moments  when  Jessie  left  me,  and 
my  temper  was  quieter ;  but  I  could  not  forget  what 
had  passed,  and  my  thoughts  were  gloomy  as  the 
deepening  twilight.  Mrs.  Price,  Leah,  Jessie,  Esther, 
all  semed  going  the  wrong  way;  some  from  one 
cause,  some  from  another.  And  there  was  no  way  of 
doing  good.  I  thought  I  was  to  be  useful  to  Esther, 
but  she  was  to  be  taken  away  from  me.  I  wished  to 
save  Jessie,  but  she  depended  upon  Leah  more  than 
upon  me.    I  had  cherished  a  hope,  when  I  came  to 
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Sandcombe,  of  persuading  William,  if  not  Leah,  to 
look  upon  things  in  a  different  way,  but  I  did  not  see 
that  I  had  the  slightest  influence.  William  was  not 
at  all  more  constant  at  church  because  I  went  twice. 
He  took  the*  Sunday  afternoons  for  settling  the  ac- 
counts just  the  same,  and  never  read  anything  but  the 
"Mark  Lane  Express"  or  the  "Hove  Advertiser;" 
and  the  way  things  went  on  about  the  farm  and  the 
servants  was  not  altered  in  the  least.  My  life  seemed 
quite  thrown  away.  And  as  to  my  own  temper  and 
principles,  I  had  only  to  look  at  myself  at  that  mo- 
ment and  see  all  the  angry,  proud,  revengeful  feelings 
which  were  struggling  for  the  mastery,  to  be  quite 
sure  that  there  was  very  little  improvement  in 
them.  If  I  had  only  remained  with  Mrs.  Weir,  I 
said  to  myself,-^and  I  went  off  in  thought  into  a  con- 
sideration of  what  might  have  been  the  consequence, 
both  to  her  and  myself,  when  Jessie  ran  up  stairs 
to  bring  me  down  to  tea,  saying  that  William  was 
tired  of  waiting. 

Leah  was  not  in  the  room.  Tea  was  poured  out, 
and  she  did  not  come ;  and,  when  William  went  up 
to  her,  he  brought  back  word  that  she  had  a  head- 
ache, and  was  lying  on  her  bed.  William  was  in 
very  good  spirits,  rather  merry  than  otherwise.  He 
was  pleased  to  have  Jessie  there,  and  joked  her  about 
Dene,  and  especially,  to  my  great  annoyance,  about 
Lieutenant  Macdonald.  I  rather  imprudently  carried 
on  the  subject,  by  repeating  what  I  had  heard  of  him, 
and  especially  of  his  habit  of  drinking ;  j^nd  William, 
really,  I  believe,  for  the  mere  amusement  of  contra- 
dicting, took  his  part,  and  made  light  of  it,  saying 
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that  it  was  what  all  young  men  would  do  if  it  came 
in  their  way,  only  some  had  the  cleverness  to  conceal 
it  I  was  sure,  find  I  told  him  so,  that  he  was  wrong. 
I  don't  believe  that  either  Boger  or  John  Hervey  ever 
did  such  a  thing,  and  William  himself  was  always 
sober  from  a  boy.  It  vexed  me  that  he  should  say 
such  things  before  Jessie.  It  is  so  bad  for  any  one 
to  have  a  low  opinion  of  others ;  and  moreover  it 
has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me,  how  persons  can 
talk  lightly  of  such  a  habit  as  Mr.  Macdonald's. 
Putting  aside  the  evil  in  this  world,  the  Bible  always 
classes  it  with  the  worst  sins.  To  hear  a  drunken 
scene  turned  into  ridicule,  is  to  me  like  hearing  people 
laugh  about  the  devil.  It  makes  me  shudder.  But 
then,  the  world  would  say  I  am  over  particular. 

When  Jessie  went  upstairs  to  take  Leah  a  cup  of 
tea,  I  made  a  remark  of  this  kind  to  William,  and 
brought  him  to  agree  with  me.  I  did  not  like  to  tell 
him  how  matters  really  stood  between  Jessie  and  the 
Lieutenant,  but  I  said  enough  to  put  him  on  his 
guard,  and  make  him  feel  that  to  encourage  Jessie  in 
thinking  about  such  a  man,  was  very  unwise  to  say 
the  least.  There  was  something  in  William  which 
I  could  always  reach  when  I  had  him  to  myself.  It 
was  not  goodness  or  principle,  I  am  afraid,  but  it  was 
a  kind  of  straightforward  sense  and  perception  of 
truth.  Selfishness  blinded  him  whenever  he  did  see 
things  crookedly.  The  provoking  thing  was,  that 
one  never  could  depend  upon  him.  He  might  agree 
with  everything  that  was  said  one  minute,  and  the 
next  he  would  go  and  act  directly  against  it« 

Jessie,  when  she  came  down,  said  that  Leah's  head 
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was  very  bad,  and  she  thought  she  had  caught  cold 
standing  about  in  the  dairy ;  I  offered  to  go  up  to  her, 
but  Jessie  thought  I  had  better  not  She  did  not  ex- 
actly say  that  Leah  was  too  much  put  out  with  me 
to  see  me,  but  I  was  certain  it  was  so.  It  did  not  strike 
me,  however,  that  there  could  be  much  the  matter, 
for  Jessie  told  me  that  Leah  had  talked  about  a  dinner 
party  which  she  thought  of  giving  the  week  after 
Christmas,  and  a  card  party  had  been  mentioned  too. 
Generally  speaking  but  little  visiting  went  on  round 
Sandcombe,  the  farms  were  so  scattered;  William  and 
Leah  however  always  gave  rather  a  grand  party  at 
Christmas-time,  and  Leah  went  out  a  good  deal  then, 
sometimes  as  often  as  twice  in  the  week. 

Jessie  cared  little  for  dinner  or  cards,  what  she 
wanted  was  a  dance ;  but  she  could  not  bring  Leah 
round  upon  that  point,  she  said,  and  I  own  I  was  not 
very  sorry  for  it. 

We  sat  rather  long  gossiping  over  the  fire  after  tea. 
When  William  went  out  to  look  round  the  farm, 
Jessie  very  good-naturedly  offered  to  see  to  one  or 
two  things  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  to, 
and  left  me  at  my  work.  But  presently  she  came 
back  with  a  note  in  her  hand.  It  had  been  brought, 
she  said,  from  Stonecliff,  and  the  man  was  waiting  to 
know  if  there  was  any  answer. 

^Let  him  go  and  warm  himself  by  the  kitchen- 
fire^  Jessie,"  I  said,  *^  it  will  take  some  time  to  read 
this ;  and  perhaps  you  will  just  look  out  a  pen  and 
some  paper  for  me,  in  case  I  should  have  to  write." 
I  drew  the  candle  near  and  began  to  read.  No  spec- 
tacles were  required;  Miss  Milicent's  letters  might 
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have  been  distinguished  from  each  other,  half  across 
the  room  :— 

"  I  went  away  from  you  to-day  in  a  harry,  Ursie 
Grant,  but  why  did  not  you  come  after  me  ?  I  ex- 
pected you.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you ; 
more  than  I  can  put  on  paper  to-night  Lieutenant 
Macdonald  was  half-tipsy,  I  don't  think  he  knew 
what  he  was  saying.  Come  over  to-morrow  morn- 
ing if  you  can,  and  if  you  can't,  come  to-morrow 
afternoon.  Matilda  Temple  complains  of  the  Sand- 
combe  butter ;  I  don't  eat  butter  myself.  My  mother 
has  had  a  bad  nervous  attack ;  Matilda  Temple  has 
been  with  her  all  the  afternoon.  As  I  said,  she  won't 
let  her  go  to  my  father.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
much  we  are  to  believe  of  the  news.  I  should  not  like 
to  live  in  France,  but  it  might  be  better  than  Stonecliff. 
Matilda  Temple  means  to  go  and  hear  the  school-chil- 
dren examined  at  Hatton  to-morrow.  It  is  not  her 
parish,  but  it  will  take  her  out  of  your  way,  if  you 
come  over.  If  you  hear  of  any  one  who  wants  sea- 
anemonies,  you  may  send  me  word ;  I  shall  give  mine 
away  if  we*  go  to  France. 

"  I  am,  Ursie  Grant, 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"MiLiCENT  Weir." 

Not  much  of  an  answer  could  be  given  to  this  note, 
it  was  too  perplexing ;  but  I  wrote  because  I  would 
not  trust  to  a  message,  lest  there  might  be  some  fret 
with  Mrs.  Temple.  If  she  knew  I  was  likely  to  be  at 
Stonecliff,  she  might  possibly  put  herself  in  my  way. 
I  merely  said,  however,  that  if  I  possibly  could,  I 
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would  walk  over  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  but 
Miss  Milicent  must  not  be  vexed  with  me  if  I  did  not 
come,  for  I  could  not  answer  for  myself;  and  the  man 
was  sent  back. 

"  Ursie,"  said  William  to  me  that  night,  when  I 
went  to  bed,  "  Leah  has  a  terrible  cold ;  what  do  you 
think  I  had  better  give  her  ?  " 

I  recommended  something  ivarm,  but  I  did  not 
offer  again  to  go  and  see  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

I  WOKE  the  next  morning  with  the  Ibeling  that  all 
the  business  of  the  house  depended  upon  me.  I  was 
dressed  long  before  day-light,  and  downstairs  helping 
Jessie  to  get  breakfast,  because  Esther  came  late.  I 
went  to  the  dairy,  and  fed  the  poultry,  and  gave  the 
orders  for  the  day,  and  I  made  the  tea,  and  cut  the 
bread  for  breakfast,  and  talked  to  William  and  Jessie, 
and  arranged  for  Jessie  to  stay  the  day,  because  of 
Leah's  being  ill ;  in  fact  I  did  everything  for  every 
one,  except  myself.  I  was  in  a  proud  mood,  and  I 
would  not  get  the  better  of  it,  "  If  Leah  does  not 
send  for  me,"  I  said  to  myself, "  she  may  just  do  with- 
out me." 

Jessie  declared  she  was  very  feverish.  I  asked  if  a 
doctor  should  see  her,  and  William  laughed,  at  the 
notion.  In  the  afternoon,  before  I  went  over  to  Stone- 
cliff,  I  told  Jessie  to  go  upstairs  and  let  Leah  know 
I  was  going.  I  thought  perhaps  that  she  would  wish 
to  see  me  then,  for  there  had  been  some  more  trouble 
about  the  butter,  and  I  knew  she  had  a  message  to 
send.  But  Jessie  only  brought  back  word  that  I  was 
to  tell  Mrs.  Weir  there  would  be  no  butter  all 
the  winter.  It  vexed  me  more  than  I  would  quite 
own  to  myself  to  go  off  and  leave  her,  though  it  would 
be  only  for  a  few  hours,  without  having  had  a  word 
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of  peace  with  her,  and  the  next  day  Christmas-day 
too,  and  I  preparing  for  the  Communion,  t  actually 
turned  back,  after  I  had  reached  the  farm-yard  gate, 
resolved  to  see  her,  but  Jessie  told  me  she  was  asleep 
then,  so  it  was  of  no  use,  and  I  continued  my  walk. 

StoneclifTwas  a  much  better  house  than  the  cottage  on 
the  heath.  It  had,  besides,  a  good-sized  garden,  and 
a  coach-house  and  stables.  A  tolerably  large  income 
would  have  been  required  to  live  there  comfortably, 
for  it  was  a  kind  of  place  which  would  naturally  oc- 
casion expenses. 

The  garden  gave  most  trouble,  for  the  place 
lay  quite  open  to  the  south-west,  and  the  salt  spray 
dried  up  the  vegetation  ;  but  there  was  a  glorious  view 
to  make  up  for  it,  all  over  the  bay  to  the  great  white 
cliffs,  and  the  far  distant  coast,  which  could  be  seen 
like  a  grey  cloud  on  the  edge  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
sound  of  the  dashing  waves,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
fresh,  free  breeze,  came  to  one  with  such  a  gift  of  life, 
and  hope,  and  strength — ^in  spite  of  its  wildness,  I  could 
have  been  very  fond  of  Stonecliff  if  it  had  been  my 
home. 

I  found  Miss  Milicent  in  a  little  study,  opening 
out  of  the  drawing-room.  She  was  drying  sea-weeds ; 
but  said  as  I  entered,  without  looking  up  from  her 
occupation,  "  There's  a  chair  for  you,  Ursie ;  I  am  glad 
you  are  come." 

**  I  hope  Mrs.  Weir  is  better  to-day.  Miss  Milicent,'* 
I  said. 

"  She  may  be  better,  but  she  is  not  quieter." 

"  Was  the  news  yesterday  so  very  bad  ?  "  I  ventured 
to  ask. 
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She  pushed  aside  the  table  at  which  she  had  been 
busy,  and  turning  round  to  face  me,  replied,  *'  Your 
name  is  not  Weir,  Ursie  Grant,  and  you  can't  under- 
stand." 

'^  Perhaps  not,  entirely,"  I  said,  *^  but  no  one  can 
blame  you,  nor  Mrs.  Weir,  Miss  Milicent,  whatever 
may  be  wrong." 

'^Listen  to  me,  Ursie,"  she  continued,  and  she 
leaned  her  clenched  hand  on  the  table,  and  bent  for- 
ward with  eagemesf.  ^*  I  had  to  talk  to  that  man 
yesterday,  and  he  was  not  sober,  and  he  called  him- 
self our  friend,  the  friend  of  the  family,  and  he  wanted 
to  shake  hands — ^who  was  to  bear  that  ?  " 

'^  He  was  not  the  more  your  friend  for  calling  him- 
self so,"  I  replied. 

"  But  he  is,"  she  added,  bitterly,  and  she  walked 
away  suddenly  to  the  other  end  of  the  roomp  "  You  are 
an  honest  girl,"  she  added,  returning,  and  placing  both 
her  hands  on  my  shoulders.  ^'  You  won't  think  lower 
of  us  because  our  name  is  Weir ;  I  was  proud  enough 
of  the  name  once,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  "  you  know  well 
enough  that  it  is  an  honour  to  me  to  do  anything  I 
can  for  you.  You  have  only  to  tell  me  what.  I  am 
very  sorry  you  were  so  annoyed  yesterday  with  seeing 
that  disagreeable  man,  but  perhaps  you  won't  have  to 
do  it  again." 

''I  shall  though,  Ursie.  I  must  go  there  again. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  arrange  with  him.  He 
knows  all  my  father's  concerns." 

The  veins  in  her  forehead  swelled  as  she  spoke  the 
words.    I  gazed  at  her  in  surprise.     Such  proud 
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feelings  I  had  never  remarked  in  her  before,  and  yet 
^  I  could  scarcely  call  them  proud.  In  her  place  I 
should  have  felt  as  she  did^  and  not  blamed  myself. 
Mr.  Weir  had  once  been  a  gentleman,  honoured  and 
respected.     She  could  never  forget  that. 

*  **  Mr.  Richardson,  or  Mr.  Temple,  would  see  him 

*  for  you,**  I  began  ;  but  she  interrupted  me. 

"  No,  Ursie,  no  spies,  no  strangers,  none  but  his 
^  daughter  shall  hear  of  him.  And  I  couldn't  talk  to 
^  any  one  but  you,"  she  added,  as  large  tears  coursed 
1*      themselves  down  her  cheek. 

^  Poor  thing !  *  Words  can't  express  how  sorry  I  felt 

'^     for  her,  but  I  could  not  understand  why  she  should 
choose  me  to  talk  to.    It  came  out,  however,  very 
t:      soon. 

"  You  know  all,  Ursie,"  she  said,  **  the  difficulties 
^  and  tempers ;  my  mother's  ways,  and  Matilda  Tem- 
I(  pie's ;  you  understand  it.  I  can't  go  and  tell  Mr. 
\i  Richardson  everything ;  and  I  trust  you,  Ursie  ;  I 
ii  trust  you  with  all  my  heart." 
i         I  gave  her  my  hand,  and  she  grasped  it  heartily, 

"  The  trouble  is  about  helping  him,"  she  continued. 
)ir'  "  This  man  says  he  wants  money,  and  that  he  is  going 
lit  to  join  in  a  business — wine-selling,  I  think ;  but  I 
,  1  don't  put  faith  in  what  is  told  me ;  only  he  declares, 
\t'  my  father  is  so  poor  now,  if  he  could  have  help  he 
iiji:      would  go  on  steadily.     What  does  Lieutenant  Mac- 

donald  mean  by  steadiness  ?  " 
^         <<You  must  not  trust  Lieutenant  Macdonald,"  I 
11. !     said.     ^^  If  Mr.  Weir  is  found,  some  one  else  must  go 
and  see  him,  and  judge  what  is  really  the  state  of  the 
ifj     case." 
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"  And  who  ?  "  she  exclaimed.     **  My  mother  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  I  Miss  Milicent,  never.  How  could  you 
think  of  such  a  thing  ?  '* 

*<  Then  I  ?  By  myself  ?  Leaving  my  mother  with 
Matilda  Temple  ?    I  have  thought  about  it.'^ 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  the  only  plan.  Yet  for 
her  to  go  abroad  alone,  it  was  next  to  impossible,  and 
I  said,  "  You  would  not  trust  Mr.  Temple,  I  suppose, 
Miss  Milicent." 

"  Trust  a  baby  in  long  clothes !  Ursie,  where  are 
your  senses?" 

"John  Hervey!'*  I  exclaimed,  as  with  a  sudden 
inspiration. 

She  sat  down,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  her  band. 
I  heard  her  murmur  to  herself,  "  He  knows  him  ;  he 
can't  think  worse  of  him." 

"John  Hervey  knew  Mr.  Weir  years  ago.  Miss 
Milicent,'*  I  said.  "  He  would  respect  and  help  him 
for  the  sake  of  those  old  times." 

Her  countenance  worked  with  a  conflict  of  feeling ; 
but  presently  she  said,  quite  calmly,  "  If  he  could  go 
he  must  be  paid." 

"  His  expenses  must  be  paid,"  I  said.  "  He  would 
give  his  time,  I  am  sure,  if  possible." 

"  Matilda  Temple  holds  the  purse-strings,**  observed 
Miss  Milicent. 

I  was  silent — that  subject  was  beyond  me. 

Miss  Milicent  sat  lost  in  thought ;  her  cogitations 
seemed  to  come  to  no  satisfactory  termination,  for, 
after  a  silence  of  at  least  five  minutes,  she  said  to  me 
abruptly,  "  You  will  go  upstairs  and  see  my  mother, 
Ursie.     She  knows  you  are  here.     Not  a  word  about 
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plans  remember.    Under  any  circumstances  she  can't 

go." 

I  left  her.  My  suggestion  would,  I  knew,  work 
better  in  solitude  than  if  I  was  with  her ;  and,  with 
a  slow  step,  very  different  from  that  with  which  in 
former  days  I  had  been  accustomed  to  seek  Mrs. 
Weir's  presence,  I  went  upstairs  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  her  sitting-room. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  gentle  voice,  which  always 
sounded  more  sweet  to  me  than  any  other.  "  Oh ! 
Ursula,  it  is  you  I  How  are  you  ?  Will  you  sit 
down?" 

Mrs.  Weir  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  then  turned 
away  her  face,  and  I  saw  her  take  up  her  handker- 
chief to  wipe  away  the  tears  which  filled  her  swollen 
eyes. 

I  longed  to  go  near  to  her,  and  show  that  I  was  sorry 
for  her,  but  I  could  not  make  the  first  advance.  1 
could  only  say,  **  Miss  Milicent  tells  me,  Ma'am,  that 
you  have  had  a  bad  night." 

•*  Rather  disturbed,  Ursula.  I  never  sleep  well 
now.  I  thought  I  should  have  done  well  to  take  a 
sleeping-draught  before  I  went  to  bed,  but  my  niece 
did  not  like  it." 

"You  used  to  take  it  occasionally.  Ma'am,  if  I 
remember,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  occasionally;  it  is  a  very  bad  habit.  My 
niece  says  I  ought  to  cure  myself  of  it ;  and  she  never 
takes  such  things  herself,  though  she  is  very  nervous, 
and  lies  awake  half  the  night." 

A  pause  followed.  Not  knowing  what  to  say  next, 
I  remarked,  without  thinking  what  I  was  saying,  that 
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I  was  afraid  Miss  Milicent  had  a  cold  dark  walk,  the 
last  evening.     She  was  oat  so  late. 

''Milicent  is  always  out  late,"  replied  Mrs.  Weir. 
"  She  is  away  all  the  day.  I  don't  see  her,  I  only  see 
my  niece,  and  no  one  ever  comes  to  call,  except  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  he  has  not  been  to  see  me  so  often  as 
formerly." 

"  Perhaps  your  friends  don't  know  you  would  like 
to  see  them.  Ma'am,"  I  replied. 

^< Perhaps  so,  Ursula;  but  people  change.  I  did 
not  think  they  would*  I  thought  if  they  loved  me 
once  they  would  love  me  always.  But  we  are  not  to 
put  our  trust  in  human  friends ;  my  niece  tells  me 
that." 

''But  indeed,  dear  Ma'am,"  I  exclaimed,  rather 
hastily,  "  I  don't  know  where  we  are  told  to  distrust 
them." 

"  I  do  not  remember  any  verse,  Ursula,"  replied 
Mrs.  Weir,  quietly;  "but  God  teaches  us  by  ex- 
perience ;  only  it  takes  a  long  time  to  learn  the 
truth." 

"  I  hope  it  will  take  a  very  long  time  before  you 
learn  to  distrust  me,  dear  Ma'am,"  I  said;  "if  I 
might  be  so  bold  as  to  consider  myself  your  friend." 

"  Did  I  say  distrust,  Ursula  ?  I  did  not  mean  it ; 
but  young  people  go  away  and  forget,  and  we  ought 
not  to  expect  that  it  should  be  otherwise." 

I  could  not  help  understanding  this,  and  yet  I  did 
not  know  how  to  take  it  up. 

Mrs.  Weir  continued,  still  in  the  same  mournful 
tone  which  was  her  nearest  approach  to  anger,  "  My 
niece  has  sent  some  messages  to  Mrs«  Grant,  Ursula, 
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about  the  butter,  but  I  dare  say  you  were  too  busy 
to  attend  to  the  orders." 

"  What  orders  ?  "  I  could  not  remember  any,  and 
I  said  so. 

"It  does  not  signify,  it  will  do  no  good  to  vex  our- 
selves about  such  trifles,"  added  Mrs.  Weir.  "  I  told 
my  niece  that  I  did  not  care  about  it.  I  was  only 
sorry,  Ursula,  because  I  thought  you  would  have 
managed  it  for  me,  but  I  am  sure  you  could  not  help 
it ;  I  was  only  hurt  for  the  moment ; "  and  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  me  kindly. 

Just  for  an  instant  I  thought  I  would  try  and  ex« 
plain,  but  any  one  who  had  looked  at  Mrs.  Weir 
would  have  seen  that  explanation  upon  any  subject 
then  must  be  useless.  Even  this  little  fault-finding  had 
put  her  into  a  state  of  nervousness,  which  was  quite 
painful.  I  could  only  take  her  hand,  as  she  offered 
it  me,  and  say  heartily,  "  Dear  Ma'am,  you  will  never 
understand  how  things  are  till  I  can  come  back  and 
stay  in  the  house  a  little,  and  look  after  you." 

Her  sad  face  lighted  up  with  such  a  bright  smile 
for  a  second,  but  it  clouded  again,  and  she  said, 
gravely,  **  Oh,  Ursula,  if  you  ever  came  to  live  with 
me  I  should  want  you  to  speak  quite  plainly,  and  tell 
me  everything,  and  you  would  not  like  that  You 
know  you  did  not  like  to  tell  about  the  little  broken 
chessman." 

I  felt  stung  to  the  quick;  that  she  should  re- 
member that  trifle,  and  take  it  up  so  wrongly  too !  It 
must  have  been  dinned  into  her  ears  every  day,  or  she 
would  surely  have  forgotten  it  long  ago. 

Mrs.  Weir  saw  that  I  was  vexed,  and  with  her 
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usual  impulse  of  kindheartedness,  tried  to  do  away 
with  the  effect  of  her  words,  bj  reminding  me  how 
well  I  used  to  nurse  her,  and  what  a  comfort  I  had 
once  been  to  her.     But  she  could  not  deceive  me.     I 
felt  chilled,  and  I  confess  I  was  unjust  to  her.     I 
forgot  her  weak  health,  and  the  ease  with  which  a 
person  in  her  state  may  be  worked  upon,  and  attri- 
buted the  misunderstanding  to  fickleness.     '^I  am 
afraid,  Ma'am,"  I  answered,  proudly,  "  that  you  can 
have  but  little  pleasure  in  the  company  of  a  person 
whom  you  suspect  of  not  speaking  the  truth,  so  I  had 
better  go."    I  stood  up,  intending  to  wish  her  good 
morning,  but  she  looked  at  me  with  an  earnest,  even 
an  imploring  gaze,  as  she  said^  whilst  every  limb 
seemed  to  tremble  with  agitation,  "Then,  Ursula, 
you  do  not  care  for  me  any  more  than  my  other 
friends  do." 

I  caught  hold  of  her  hand  and  kissed  it  ^^  Dear 
Ma'am,"  I  exclaimed,  "indeed  I  don't  understand 
you.  Nobody  cares  for  you  more  than  I  do,  if  you 
would  only  believe  it,  and  not  listen  to  the  unkind 
things  which  are  said  against  me.  Who  could  help 
loving  you  ?  "  I  added. 

"  Ah,  Ursula,"  she  replied,  and  her  lips  quivered, 
"people  have  left  off  loving  me  since  I  came  to 
Compton.  My  niece  knows  the  world,  and  she  showed 
me  that  my  friends  cared  for  me  when  I  lived  at 
Dene ;  but  they  have  left  me  now.  I  ought  not  to 
mind  it  I  have  my  niece,  and  she  is  very  good  to 
me»  She  says  I  shall  never  go  away  from  her;  but^ 
Ursula,  do  you  know,"  her  voice  sank,  as  she  looked 
timidly  round  the  room,  "  we  have  had  news  —  news 
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of  my  husband  —  Mr.  Weir.  Do  you  not  think  I 
ought  to  go  to  him?  Do  not  answer  loudly;  they 
hear  sometimes." 

"  There  is  no  one  to  hear  now,  Ma'am,''  I  said 
quickly ;  "  but  I  think,  if  you  will  let  me  say  it,  that 
you  had  better  not  trouble  yourself  about  Mr.  Weir 
just  now.  You  can  wait  till  you  learn  more  about 
him,  and  then  by  and  by  you  can  go  if  it  should  seem 
right." 

"  By  and  by,"  she  repeated ;  "  yes,  soon,  that 
would  be  ;  if  my  niece  would  allow  it.  But  I  ought 
to  go,  Ursula,  I  am  his  wife,  only  Mrs.  Temple  thinks 
it  wrong.     I  shall  tell  her  what  you  say." 

Poor  lady !  all  her  old  loving  confidence  in  me  was 
returning,  and  as  I  perceived  it,  every  remaining  feeling 
of  annoyance  on  my  side  vanished.  I  sat  down  again, 
I  felt  I  might  comfort  and  soothe  her,  and  I  was 
happy.  But  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Milicent 
entered. 

^  Mother,  have  you  finished  talking  to  Ursie  Grant  ?  " 
she  began. 

^'  Do  you  want  her,  Milicent  ?  I  shall  be  sorry 
to  say  good-bye.  She  is  so  kind  in  coming  to  see 
me." 

'<  There  is  no  time  to  spare,  Mother.  Matilda 
Temple  will  be  back  directly*  I  must  have  you, 
Ursie." 

"  Matilda  is  coming  now,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Weir. 
No  one  else  had  heard  the  footstep,  but  Mrs.  Weir 
was  right 

Miss  Milicent  beckoned  to  me.  "Come,  Ursie, 
come,  we  are  better  out  of  the  way." 
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'^  I£  yott  please,  I  will  wait  and  see  Mrs.  Temple,"  I 
replied,  for  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  abashed  bj 
her. 

There  was  a  pause  on  the  staircase ;  Mrs.  Weir's 
old  feeling  of  restraint  seemed  to  have  retamed. 
She  said  nervously,  "  Good-bye,  Ursula ;  you  will 
come  again  some  day,  when  you  have  time." 

Even  she  then  wished  me  to  go,  and  I  went 
I  passed  Mrs.  Temple  in  the  lobby,  and  received 
from  her  a  bend  of  the  head,  so  slight  as  scarcely 
to  be  noticed.  A  feeling  came  over  me  as  though  I 
had  left  Mrs.  Weir  in  the  hands  of  a  gaoler. 

"  I  have  settled,  Ursie,"  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent, 
as  she  led  the  way  to  the  study,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her.  **  I  won't  be  indebted  to  any  one,  I  will 
go  myself." 

I  could  not  tell  what  to  reply,  and  Miss  Milicent 
added,  hurriedly,  **  Don't  object ;  I  can't  bear  ob- 
jections." 

Few  people  can,  I  thought  to  myself;  but  the 
scheme  was  mad. 

^I  shall  go,"  she  continued.  **  I  know  a  person 
who  will  go  with  me,  an  old  servant  She  has  been 
in  France ;  she  travelled  with  us  eight  years  ago.  I 
shall  talk  to  Lieutenant  Macdonald  again ;  perhaps 
he  may  be  more  sober.  I  must  go^  Ursie.  I  mast 
have  my  own  way." 

\Mio  would  doubt  that?  Miss  Milicent  ought  to 
know  more  of  the  difficulties  than  I  did,  but  they 
crowded  upon  me,  ^'It  seemed  an  expensive  plan, 
taking  two  people  instead  of  one.  I  doubted  if  Miss 
Milicent  would  know  how  to  help  her  father  when 
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she  was  with  him.  I  believed  that  such  matters  of 
business  required  a  man's  head  to  arrange  them.  I 
thought  that  to  leave  Mrs.  Weir  was  giving  up  a  first 
duty.  I  was  sure  that  trouble  would  follow  if  Mrs. 
Temple  was  allowed  to  go  her  own  way  so  entirely 
without  check.  But  Miss  Milicent  was  totally  un- 
disciplined ;  whatever  she  took  into  her  head  must 
always  be  carried  through ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
decision  there  lay — I  don't  believe  she  saw  it,  but  I 
am  not  the  less  sure  that  it  was  there — the  desire  to 
escape  from  a  wearisome  life,  the  struggle  of  con- 
science, and  contact  with  Mrs.  Temple.  Any  duty 
rather  than  that  which  was  at  hand. 

I  believe  it  is  so  with  us  all  at  times. 

I  continued  to  put  in  my  word  of  advice,  and  that 
rather  boldly.  "  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  "  you  do  not 
know  under  what  circumstances,  or  in  what  company, 
you  may  find  Mr.  Weir ;  it  may  be  very  unfittbg  for 
a  lady  to  go  where  he  is." 

She  would  not  hear  me.  It  was  all  nonsense, 
she  said.  Where  there  was  a  will  there  was  a  way. 
She  didn't  know  what  fear  was,  and  as  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  she  cared  not  a  whit  for  it.  That  very 
afternoon  she  should  write  to  the  servant,  and  in- 
quire whether  she  could  go. 

I  had  nothing  to  offer  in  reply.  I  could  but  say 
that  I  hoped  she  would  consider  the  matter  well 
before  she  decided  upon  it.  She  disliked  the  ap- 
pearance of  opposition,  and  when  I  proposed  to  leave 
her,  she  was  glad  that  I  should  go. 

Something  seemed  to  strike  her  just  at  last  about 
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her  mother,  for  as  I  wis  gwig  awaj  she  said,  hold- 
ing mj  hand,  and  speaking  very  eamesUj,  "  Tou  will 
be  near,  Ursie,  if  mj  mother  wants  aojthing ;  and 
you  won't  mind  Matilda  Temple's  hamonrs." 

It  was  a  satis£u;torj  thought  to  Miss  Milicent,  but 
it  was  anything  but  satis&ctoij  to  me. 


(  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX, 

Instead  of  going  home  over  the  down,  I  went  round 
by  Hatton,  and  up  the  stony  lane.  It  was  a  long 
walk,  but  I  had  a  little  shopping  to  do  in  Hatton. 
In  the  grocer's  shop,  I  met  Mr.  Hervey.  I  told 
him  where  I  came  from,  and  that  I  was  on  my  way 
back  to  Sandcombe;  and  he  offered  to  walk  with 
me.  He  had  been  over  to  Hatton  on  business  of  his 
own,  but  he  was  going  back  to  Longside,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  giving  away  of  a  loaf  of  bread  to  all  the 
families  who  lived  in  Farmer  Kemp's  cottages,  and  to 
all  his  labourers  and  boys.  It  was  an  old  Christmas- 
eve  custom ;  and  there  was  to  be  a  dinner  for  the 
labourers  the  next  day,  so  there  was  enough  to  do  at 
Longside ;  and  Mary,  I  heard,  was  very  busy,  and 
very  provoked  with  me  for  not  having  gone  to  her 
the  evening  before. 

All  this  was  told  me  as  we  walked  slowly  up  Hatton 
lane ;  but  John  Hervey  had  something  else  in  his 
mind,  and  I  had  something  else  in  mine  ;  and  yet  we 
neither  of  us  liked  to  speak  of  it.  He  could  not  tell 
me  of  his  private  news  about  Mr.  Weir,  and  I  could 
not  tell  him  of  Miss  Milicent's  plans,  though  I  knew 
he  would  be  likely  soon  to  hear  of  them.  We  were 
much  more  silent  than  usual,  and  once  or  twice  I  cut 
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him  rather  short  in  something  he  was  sajing^ — ^not 
meaning  it,  but  merely  because  I  was  thinking  of 
other  matters.  It  never  struck  me  that  he  might 
notice  my  manner,  till  we  parted ;  then  he  said  in  a 
marked  tone,  "  We  used  to  be  great  friends,  Ursie, 
and  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  each  other, — ^but  some- 
how times  seem  changed." 

My  colour  came,  not  because  I  was  angry,  but 
ashamed.  I  really  had  never  regularly  made  up  with 
him  since  the  evening  we  had  that  little  fuss  about 
Mrs.  Weir  and  my  interference. 

"  I  didn't  think  you  had  a  memory  for  old  griev- 
ances, Mr.  Hervey,**  I  said,  laughing  a  little  awk- 
wardly ;  '*  I  am  sure  if  there  is  a  change  it  is  not  in 
me." 

"  There  are  no  grievances,  Ursie,"  he  replied,  more 
gravely  than  I  expected ;  "  only  if  I  am  a  friend  once, 
I  am  a  friend  always." 

"  And  so  am  I,  I  hope,"  was  my  reply  ;  "  we  are 
making  a  great  deal  out  of  nothing,  Mr.  Hervey." 

"  Yes,  it  is  nothing,"  he  said ;  "  nothing  to  you, 
Ursie.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  anything 
else.  Good-bye,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  dis- 
agreeable." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  I  shook  it  very  warmly, 
for  I  liked  him  heartily.  But  he  was  cold-mannered 
still.  I  told  him  to  give  my  love  to  Mary,  and  to 
bring  her  over  to  see  me  as  soon  as  he  could.  But  he 
made  no  promises,  and  it  rather  provoked  me  to  see 
him  so  odd  and  moody. 

He  could  scarcely  have  left  me  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes,  when  I  heard  a  voice  calling  behind 
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me,  "Ursie,  stop!  Ursie,  why  don't  you  stop?" 
William  was  coming  after  me. 

^^What  is  the  matter?"  I  said,  turning  round 
slowly. 

Instead  of  answering  me,  he  asked  quickly,  ^'  Who 
was  that  with  you  ?  " 

"John  Hervey,"  I  replied;  "look,  he  is  going 
along  the  down  now ; "  and  without  another  word, 
William  was  off  like  a  shot.  I  thought  it  strange, 
and  waited  to  watch  what  would  pass  between  them. 
William  overtook  Mr.  Hervey  in  a  few  seconds ; 
then  I  saw  them  talking  together  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  to  my  surprise,  John  Hervey  changed  his  path, 
and  was  away  towards  Compton,  in  less  time  than  I 
could  have  thought  possible. 

William  rejoined  me.  "  He's  gone  for  the  doctor," 
he  said ;  "  it  was  better  than  my  going.  Ursie,  she  is 
desperately  ill ! " 

"  She ! — ^who  ?  "  I  exclaimed ;  whilst  all  the  blood 
in  my  veins  seemed  chilled,  and  my  heart  for  a 
second  stopped  beating. 

"  Leah ! — Haven't  you  heard  ?  It  is  worse  every 
hour." 

"  It ! — the  fever  ? — I  didn't  know  she  had  any ! " 

"You  have  not  been  near  her;"  said  William, 
bitterly.  "  It  was  coming  on  when  you  went  off  this 
afternoon." 

I  said  not  a  word  for  myself.  If  he  had  told  me  I 
had  killed  her  I  should  have  acquiesced. 

"  Jessie  has  been  with  her,"  continued  William ; 
"  we  should  have  sent  for  you,  but  we  expected  you 
in  every  instant."  , 
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"I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  had  sent !  **  I  ex- 
claimed. "  I  could  have  been  back  nearly  an  hour 
ago.  But — I  don't  understand,  —  it  was  a  cold, 
nothing  else." 

"  Nothing  else  that  you  knew,**  said  William  ;  **but 
I  thought  it  wasn't  all  right  this  afternoon  myself; 
and  if  you  had  been  there,  I  should  have  made  you 
go  to  her.  Jessie  is  such  a  child,  she  is  not  fit  for 
anything.  The  fever  has  the  upper  hand  now,  she  is 
quite  wandering." 

"  Leah  is  always  feverish  when  she  has  a  cold,"  I 
said.     "  She  may  only  be  a  little  more  so  than  usual." 

"  You  can  judge  for  yourself,"  was  William's  an- 
swer, and  he  did  not  say  another  word  as  we  hurried 
across  the  farm-yard  and  into  the  house. 

I  rushed  up  to  Leah's  room,  drew  aside  the  curtain, 
and  looked  at  her.  William  was  right ;  she  was  des- 
perately ill. 

I  need  not  say  what  that  evening  was  like.  How 
ih  a  few  hours  the  whole  aspect  of  a  house  may  be 
changed  by  the  presence  of  serious  illness  almost 
all  know  by  sad  experience.  It  was  as  though  every 
person's  business  had  been  suddenly  put  an  end  to, 
as  if  indeed  it  was  unfeeling  for  any  one  to  attend  to 
anything.  William  sat  brooding  over  the  fire,  Jessie 
ran  up  and  down  stairs  on  useless  errands,  Martha 
gossiped  with  the  men  about  **  mistress's  illness,**  and 
Esther  Smithson,  whom  I  had  kept  to  sleep  at  Sand- 
combe  thinking  she  might  be  wanted,  was  ordered  to 
do  all  which  no  one  else  had  time  for. 

And  I,  —  I  don't  know  what  I  felt,  —  I  believe  I 
was  thankful  to  be  busy,     lliere  was  a  heav^  load  at 
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my  heart  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unendur- 
able. 

No  neglect  had  I  been  guilty  of  intentionally.  No 
suspicion  of  real  illness,  much  less  of  danger,  had  for 
an  instant  crossed  my  mind  when  I  left  Leah  that 
morning;  but  I  had  given  way  to  a  proud  temper ;  she 
had  done  me  wrong,  and  I  had  waited  for  her  to  apo- 
logise, instead  of  taking  the  first  step  towards  recon- 
ciliation myself.  I  had  allowed  the  "  sun  to  go  down 
upon  my  wrath,"  and  to  rise  upon  it  again,  and  the 
ill  feeling  had  kept  me  from  her.  I  might  not  indeed 
have  been  of  use  to  her.  Her  husband  was  the 
person  responsible,  if  any  one  was  to  blame,  for  not 
having  sooner  perceived  the  serious  nature  of  the 
illness  ;  but  I  could  not  be  innocent  in  my  own  eyes, 
nor,  as  I  could  perceive,  in  those  of  William  and 
Jessie, 

John  Hervey  came  back  with  the  doctor  from 
Compton,  and  when  he,  heard  that  it  was  a  serious 
matter,  he  proposed  to  ride  over  himself  to  Hove  for 
further  advice.  William  hesitated,  but  I  urged  it ; 
I  was  resolved  there  should  be  nothing  more  to  re- 
proach myself  with.  John  went,  and  was  back  again 
with  a  second  doctor  before  eleven  o'clock.  Then  he 
offered  to  stay  all  night,  —  and  I  should  have  been 
thankful  to  keep  him,  he  had  such  a  quick  thought 
and  ready  hand  in  times  of  difficulty,  —  but  William 
objected,  for  he  liked  nothing  that  put  him  out  of  his 
ordinary  way ;  and  hiding  his  face  from  danger,  tried 
to  forget  that  it  existed. 

I  sat  up  with  Leah,  alone.  She  did  not  know  me ;  in 
her  delirium  she  complained  of  me,  and  thought  I  was 
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treating  her  unkindly.  Once  she  called  out  for  me,  and 
said  I  would  not  come  near  her.  The  fever  increased; 
I  expected  nothing  better;  the  Hove  doctor  had  talked 
of  nine  days  before  the  crisis ;  he  was  not  sure,  but 
he  thought  it  likely,  and  I  sunmioned  up  my  courage 
to  bear  the  suspense.  Such  anxieties  are  scarcely 
dependent  upon  affection.  I  did  not  love  Leah,  bat 
I  could  have  willingly  taken  her  place,  and  been  in  her 
danger  to  save  her. 

Morning  dawned,  that  freezing  dreary  dawn  which 
belongs  to  the  depth  of  winter,  and  Jessie  stole  into 
the  room  to  beg  that  I  would  go  to  rest.  Bat  I 
turned  from  the  thought  of  rest ;  and  when  she  took 
my  place  at  the  bedside,  I  went  down  stairs  to  gm 
the  men  their  Christmas  breakfast  of  ale  and  toast, 
the  only  relic  of  the  old  customs  in  my  mother's  time. 

They  were  respectful  and  sympathising  in  their 
manner,  and  I  felt  myself  among  friends  and  was 
cheered ;  but  when  I  left  them,  I  heard  their  jokes  go 
on  as  though  nothing  was  amiss.  It  was  Christmas-day 
to  them.  It  was  no  day  to  me  until,  as  I  stood  for  a 
minute  at  the  open  window  of  my  own  room,  I  heard 
the  peal  of  the  merry  bells  of  Hatton  Church.  Then 
a  better  feeling  came  over  me,  and  I  knelt  down  and 
prayed  God  to  forgive  me  in  whatsoever  I  had  done 
amiss  in  my  intercourse  with  Leah,  and  to  spare  her, 
and  raise  her  up  again  to  live  from  thenceforth  to  His 
glory. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

It  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  my  prayer  should  be 
granted.  Nine  days  afterwards,  and  Leah  was  dead. 
In  that  short  period  I  had  lived  as  it  seemed  through 
years;  for  I  had  gazed  upon  death,  and  faced  the 
terrors  of  Eternity. 

I  cannot  write  about  it  minutely.  At  the  time  I 
was  in  a  troubled  dream.  Looking  back  I  can  feel 
nothing  but  wonder  and  thankfulness  at  the  Mercy 
which  sustained  me  through  the  trial.  For  all  was 
left  to  me  from  the  beginning.  William  was  at  first 
stunned.  His  wife  had  been  in  many  ways  unsuited 
to  him,  she  had  given  him  many  hours  of  vexation, 
but  he  was  used  to  her,  and  understood  her ;  he  had 
taught  himself  to  depend  upon  her  ;  and  the  thought 
of  being  left  alone  filled  him  with  unspeakable  dreari- 
ness. When  she  was  gone,  he  went  about  his  daily 
business,  but  I  saw  him  often  turn  from  the  empty 
parlour,  and  sit  down  within  the  wide  hearth  in  the 
kitchen,  and  cry  like  a  child. 

People  told  us  we  had  one  great  comfort,  that  after 
the  first  everything  had  been  done  which  could  be  ;  and 
it  was  true.  No  money  had  been  spared  to  give  her 
doctors'  advice,  a  nurse  had  been  hired  that  she  might 
never  want  attention,  Mr.  Bichardson  had  called 
every  day,  and  prayed  for  her  when  he  could  not 
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praj  with  her,  and  at  the  end,  when  consciousness 
came  back  to  her,  there  was  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  make  her  prepare 
for  her  great  change.  But  I  could  never  forget  tlie 
beginning  of  her  illness,  and  if  she  had  not  before 
the  last,  said,  **  Good-bye,  Ursie,"  and  looked  at  me 
kindly,  I  think  I  should  have  been  broken-hearted. 

Yet  I  did  not  dwell  so  much  upon  her,  I  felt  I 
must  trust  her  with  all  her  faults^  all  her  short 
comings,  to  Him  who  alone  knew  her  heart,  its  trials 
and  struggles,  but  rather  I  turned  with  a  bitter  self- 
distrust  to  my  own  position. 

Who  was  I  that  I  should  venture  to  rule  others, 
when  conscience  told  me  I  had  so  little  rule  over  my- 
self? When  for  the  first  time  I  sat  at  the  head  of 
William's  table,  as  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  his 
household,  it  was  with  a  feeling  very  different  from 
that  which  had  led  me  to  criticise  Leah's  arrange- 
ments in  other  days.  I  had  continually  failed  in 
humility,  in  gentleness,  and  charity.  I  had  obeyed, — 
but  from  necessity,  not  from  a  willing  heart,  and  the 
first  qualification  necessary  for  those  who  would 
govern  well  is  the  pow^r  of  obeying  well.  It  seemed 
as  though  it  were  meant  to  punish  and  humble  me, 
that  all  my  duties  presented  themselves  in  confusion, 
— one  interfering  with  another,  my  own  will  and 
William's  perpetually  coming  in  contact,  and  claims 
from  without,  and  anxieties  from  within,  pressing 
upon  me,  so  that  there  were  moments  when  I  felt  in- 
clined to  sit  down  with  my  hand"  ^^^^^^  ^nd  let 
others  take  their  way,  merely  be  the 

spirit  to  '  "       ^'e  them  go  ] 
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It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  Leah's  funeral — that 
painful  time  succeeding  a  great  shock,  when  we  try 
to  look  upon  the  present  and  the  past  as  one,  and  find 
that  God  has  placed  a  great  gulf  between  them,  which 
in  this  world  can  never  be  bridged  over — I  thought  I 
would  steal  a  few  moments  of  quietness  to  think  of 
all  I  wished  to  do,  and  to  alter  the  arrangements 
which  in  Leah's  time  I  had  found  fault  with,  and  said 
that  if  I  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  they  should  be 
different.  These  were  many ;  some,  of  course,  more 
important  than  others,  but  all  requiring  consideration 
and  contrivance. 

The  men  and  boys  who  slept  in  the  house  were  left 
entirely  to  themselves.  They  were  placed  together 
in  an  old  part  of  the  house,  reached  by  a  staircase, 
which  led  to  the  women -servants'  rooms  as  well.  So 
there  was  no  one  to  look  after  them. 

I  had  heard  through  Martha  that  they  were  often 
very  profane  in  their  language,  and  that  if  a  boy, 
fresh  from  school,  with  good  habits,  knelt  down  to 
say  his  prayers,  they  would  mock  him  till  he  gave  up 
the  practice.  I  had  spoken  about  this  to  Leah ;  I  had 
told  her  that  at  least  she  ought  to  take  Martha  away 
from  the  risk  of  such  company.  But  I  was  always 
put  off  with  a  laugh  at  my  particularity,  as  it  was 
called.  What  had  done  very  well  for  the  Sandcombe 
servants  for  thirty  years,  I  was  told,  would  surely  con- 
tinue to  do  for  them  for  thirty  years  to  come.  This 
was  a  thing  to  be  remedied  at  once,  and  yet  I  was 
met  instantly  by  a  difficulty  as  to  fitting  up  what  was 
now  a  lumber  room,  for  Martha,  and  so  bringing  upon 
William  expenses  which  he  would  consider  unneces- 
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sary.  Sunday  was  another  burden  upon  my  mind. 
Martha  never  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  so  that 
she  had  no  opportunity  of  receiving  the  CommunioD, 
even  if  she  had  wished  it.  I  had  several  times  of- 
fered to  remain  at  home  myself,  but  she  would  not 
hear  of  it.  I  could  do  as  I  liked  now,  but  if  I 
was  not  at  church,  I  was  sure  William  would  never 
trouble  himself  to  think  about  the  men  or  sec 
if  they  were  there.  In  fact  he  was  very  irregular 
in  his  own  attendance,  remaining  at  home  on  the  least 
excuse,  and  I  had  strong  suspicions  that  the  men  often 
took  advantage  of  this,  and  went  to  public  houses,  and 
got  into  bad  company,  on  a  Sunday.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  at  home  and  at  church  too,  and 
wherever  I  was,  I  seemed  compelled  to  leave  some- 
thing neglected.  As  for  Sunday  reading,  the  men,  if 
they  read  at  all,  followed  William's  example,  and 
spent  their  time  in  spelling  over  a  newspaper.  I 
thought  I  might  do  something  to  help  in  that  way  by 
bringing  them  together,  and  asking  Mr.  Richardson  to 
lend  me  some  interesting  book  to  read  to  them,  but  1 
was  very  ignorant,  and  shy  too,  and  fancied  I  should 
never  have  courage  to  begin,  even  if  William  were  to 
allow  it,  which  was  doubtful. 

But  the  thing  I  had  most  set  my  heart  upon  was 
having  family  prayers.  They  were  managed  at  Long- 
side,  and  I  earnestly  desired  to  have  it  so  with  us. 
In  the  morning,  indeed,  when  the  men  were  all  out 
in  the  fields,  only  Farmer  Kemp's  own  family  and  the 
in-door  servants  could  attend;  but,  in  the  evening, 
all  who  slept  in  the  house  met  in  the  room  where  the 
maids  sat,  and  where  most  of  the  needlework  wa^ 
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done  ;  and  then  Farmer  Kemp  regularly  read  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible,  and  had  prayers.  I  remember  hear- 
ing him  describe  the  difficulty  he  had  in  beginning 
the  practice,  and  how  the  men  only  made  a  mock  of 
it ;  but  he  persevered,  and  now  there  could  not  be  a 
more  well-behaved  congregation  in  a  church,  than 
that  which  met  at  Longside  every  evening. 

But  Farmer  Kemp  was  master  there,  and  had  all 
his  family  on  his  side.  William  was  master  at  Sand- 
combe,  and  would  be  entirely  set  against  the  notion. 
The  fulfilment  of  my  wish  seemed  a  great  way  off, 
and  I  had  but  few  things  externally  to  help  me  in  the 
meantime.  Sandcombe  was  so  far  from  Mr.  Richard- 
son, and  from  Compton  Church,  that  I  could  gain  but 
little  comfort  from  them.  I  saw  Mr.  Richardson  every 
now  and  then,  but  I  could  not  go  to  him  to  talk  over 
my  every-day  difficulties  ;  and  as  for  church,  I  could 
very  seldom  go,  except  on  Sundays.  The  services 
were  too  early  and  too  late,  and  the  utmost  I  could 
hope  was  to  manage  the  walk  occasionally,  on  the 
saints'  days,  when  there  were  prayers  and  a  short 
sermon  at  eleven,  and  when  I  might  have  business  to 
take  me  to  Compton. 

Perhaps  the  improvement  which  I  had  the  greatest 
chance  of  carrying  out,  was  as  to  the  outward  be- 
haviour of  the  men  who  worked  on  the  farm.  Both 
William  and  Leah  had  a  great  notion  of  being  re- 
spectable, and  anything  which  created  a  scandal,  or 
made  people  talk  about  them,  was  dreaded.  And  yet 
they  would  often  keep  men  about  them  whose  cha- 
racters were  known  to  be  bad,  and  who  did  untold 
mischief  to  others.     This  arose,  in  a  great  measure, 
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gently  ;  "  only  if  you  had  told  me  that  the  chessman 
was  broken  I  should  have  been  less  sorry." 

^'  Really,  Ma'am,"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  stood  up,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  looked  very  angry,  "  I  don't  under- 
stand you." 

Mrs.  Temple's  voice  sank  to  the  softest  tone,  as  she 
answered  for  her  aunt,  ^<  Restrain  yourself,  Ursula. 
Recollect  that  agitation  may  do  harm." 

"  I  do  not  care  about  it,  Ursula,"  said  Mrs.  Weir, 

her  voice  shaking,  and  her  hand  trembling.     "  I  had 

no  wish  to  mention  the  subject ;  indeed  I  do  not  care. 

•  I  cannot  bear  to  vex  you."     She  took  hold  of  my 

hand  and  looked  at  me  quite  beseechingly. 

"Dear  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "you  can't  vex  me.  I 
could  bear  anything  from  you  ;  but,  if  you  please,  I 
will  go  into  another  room  and  have  my  say  with  Mrs. 
Temple,  for  I  must  know  what  she  thinks,  and  what 
you  think  too." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  any  such  explanation," 
replied  Mrs.  Temple ;  "  we  only  wish  to  warn  you, 
Ursula,  as  you  are  setting  out  in  life  by  yourself,  that 
openness  and  straightforwardness  will  gain  you  more 
friends  than  the  contrary  line  of  conduct." 

"  But  you  were  in  haste  when  you  left  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Weir,  "  and  you  were  unhappy ;  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  did  not  remember  it,  Ursula ;  if  you 
please  we  will  think  no  more  about  it." 

By  this  time  I  was  so  indignant  that  the  very 
strength  of  my  feelings  forced  me  to  try  and  put  a 
restraint  upon  them.  "I  have  not  been  told  yet, 
Ma'am,"  I  said,  "what  I  have  been  accused  of;  I 
imagine  Mrs.  Temple  means  to  say  that  I  was  like  a 
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things  put  on  a  regular  footing,  as  he  called  it,  if  I 
was  to  remain  with  him;  but  the  sacrifice  which 
this  might  involve,  I  was  not  prepared  for. 

"  William,"  I  said,  "  you  must  let  me  think  this 
over  by  myself.  We  are  all  in  a  bewilderment  now. 
I  don't  think  we  either  of  us  know  what  we  wish  or 
want.     A  month  hence  we  may  tell  better." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  second,  tried  to  whistle  as 
he  used  to  do  when  half  angry  and  half  astonished, 
broke  off  abruptly  in  the  middle,  and  went  away. 

As  I  ran  upstairs  to  my  own  room,  I  heard  him 
giving  some  orders  in  a  loud,  strained  voice,  and  then 
1  saw  him  walk  off  with  long  strides  across  the  fields. 
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from  Leah's  indolence,  and  William's  dislike  to  face 
anything  disagreeable.  There  were  one  or  two  men 
about  whom  I  had  heard  things  which  made  me  urge 
William  to  rid  himself  of  them ;  but  he  never  woulii 
inquire  into  the  stories,  and  Leah  always  said  that 
the  men  were  not  her  concern,  and  so  they  worked 
on,  and  every  day  I  was  sure  that  they  were  doing 
harm,  especially  to  the  women  and  girls,  who  were 
often  employed  in  the  fields,  and  heard  their  bad 
language,  and  saw  their  evil  ways.  Once,  when  there 
was  a  press  of  work,  and  a  lack  of  hands,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  Esther  into  the  fields,  but  I  managed 
to  prevent  that  myself.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  certain 
way  answerable  for  her  to  Mrs.  Richardson,  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  her  being  corrupted  by 
such  company. 

It  struck  me  that  if  I  could  only  inquire,  and  find 
two  steady  labourers  to  take  the  place  of  those  whom 
I  wished  to  turn  off,  I  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
bring  William  to  agree  to  it,  and  this  would  be  the 
beginning  of  what  I  hoped  might  at  length  prove  a 
great  amendment. 

I  sat  alone,  as  I  before  said,  planning  all  these 
changes,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  William.  He 
was  accustomed  now  to  wander  into  the  house  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  No  particular  busi- 
ness brought  him,  but  he  was  restless, — ^always  think- 
ing to  ease  the  burden  at  his  heart  by  change.  Just 
at  first,  I  thought  that  he  had  come  at  the  right 
moment,  and  I  was  upon  the  point  of  opening  out 
my  wishes  to  him,  but  I  remembered  how  he  disliked 
changes,  and  I  knew,  too,  that  old  governments  are 
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very  jealous  of  new  ones,  and  so  I  thought  I  would 
delay,  or,  at  least,  sound  my  way  before  I  made  any 
propositions.  And  it  was  fortunate  that  I  did,  for  I 
£>hould  surely  have  met  with  opposition.  He  was 
bent  upon  an  arrangement  of  his  own.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  wanted  the  appearance  of  a  settled  state  of  things, 
even  if  he  could  not  have  the  reality,  and  he  was 
come  to  make  a  proposal  to  me,  he  said. 

I  did  not  like  the  sound  of  the  word,  but  I  an- 
swered:  "Anything,  William,  by  which  I  can  be 
a  comfort  to  you,  you  know  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
do." 

"  It  would  be  comfort  for  yourself  too,  Ursie,"  he 
said,  "  you  know  you  have  your  own  living  to  get  in 
the  world,  at  least  there  is  little  enough  for  you 
without,  and  you  may  just  as  well  make  your  money 
with  me  as  with  anyone  else.  I  would  give  you 
a  fixed  sum  by  the  year,  and  you  might  be  able  to 
put  something  away  out  of  it." 

So  strangely  blind  we  are !  It  will  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved that  up  to  this  moment,  I  had  never  put  before 
me  the  fact,  that  Leah's  death  might  be  the  means  of 
separating  me  from  Roger  for  ever. 

My  heart  seemed  to  rise  up  in  my  throat  and  choke 
my  voice. 

William  thought  I  was  touched  by  the  feeling  of 
the  great  change  which  had  come  over  us.  He  said 
to  me  kindly,  "  It  would  be  the  best  thing  for  us  both, 
Ursie.  We  understand  each  other,  and  shall  get  on 
very  well  together.  Things  can't  be  as  they  were, 
but  wo  must  make  the  best  of  them." 

"And  Roger  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 
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and  sevens.  Cotton  and  Matilda  Temple  have  quar- 
relled, and  Jenny  Dale  threatens  to  leave,  and  what  is 
to  become  of  us  all  I  don't  know,  for  Fanny,  poor  silly 
thing,  says  she  can't  do  the  work  she  used  because  she 
wants  time  to  read  Mrs.  Temple's  books.  If  it  was 
not  for  the  girl  from  the  school  who  is  to  come  now, 
we  might  just  stand  still  altogether." 

I  did  not  see  what  Miss  Milicent  meant  by  standing 
still ;  I  always  had  a  notion  that  there  was  no  standing 
still  in  this  life, —  that  it  was  always  going  on,  in 
some  form  or  other ;  the  difference  being  only  whether 
you  drove  yourself,  or  let  others  drive  you. 

But  Miss  Milicent  continued,  and  my  ideas  became 
clearer.  "  It's  a  great  trouble,  all  this,  XJrsie,  and  if 
yoti  were  here,  as  I  said  before,  it  wouldn't  have  hap- 
pened. But  there  is  a  new  notion  come  up,  which 
Matilda  Temple  thinks  is  to  set  everything  right, 
and  I  should  just  like  to  know  your  opinion  about  it." 

"For  Mrs.  Temple  to  go  and  live  at  Stonecliff?  "  I 
said. 

"Now,  who  told  you  that?  How  things  do  get 
about !  But  it  is  not  that  exactly.  She  is  wild  to  go 
there  herself,  but  she  and  her  husband  can't  go  alone 
because  of  the  expense;  and  she  wants  us  to  join 
housekeeping,  and  share  the  rent  between  us." 

"Live  together ! "  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  amaze- 
ment.    "  Oh,  Miss  Milicent  1 " 

"  I  knew  what  you  would  say,"  she  replied,  in  a 
disappointed  tone.  "  I  told  her  that  I  was  sure  any  one 
who  knew  the  ways  of  the  house,  —  and  I  mentioned 
you  particularly,  —  would  decide  that  it  couldn't  be. 
But  she  took  the  high  hand  then,  and  said  she  didn't 
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know  why  we  were  to  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
opinions  of  this  person  or  that ;  what  we  chose  to  do 
ourselves  was  the  question." 

"  Mrs.  Temple  was  right  there,  Miss  Milicent,"  I 
replied.  "It  could  not  be  of  consequence  what  I, 
or  any  one  in  my  position,  might  say,  though,  of 
course,  we  are  at  liberty  to  form  an  opinion  for  our- 
selves ;  and  I  can't  but  think  you  would  do  better  if 
you  never  mentioned  my  name  to  Mrs.  Temple." 

"  She  can't  abide  'you,  Ursie  Grant,  and  that's  a 
fact,"  said  Miss  Milicent,  thrusting  her  hands  into  the 
pockets  of  her  jacket ;  "  I  don't  know  what  you  have 
done  to  spite  her." 

"  Let  her  see  that  I  don't  like  her,  I  suppose.  Miss 
Milicent,"  I  replied ;  "  there  can't  be  a  greater  offence 
than  that  for  any  one." 

Miss  Milicent  laughed.  "  Matilda  might  hate  me 
too,  if  it  was  only  that,"  she  said  ;  "  but,  anyhow,  we 
are  neither  of  us  in  her  good  books  just  now,  for  I 
kept  back  in  giving  an  opinion  about  this  new  plan, 
and  I  said  I  should  talk  it  over  with  you,  just  because 
you  knew  my  mother  so  much  better  than  any  one  else." 

Those  blundering  ways  !  Miss  Milicent  could  have 
done  nothing  worse,  either  for  herself  or  me. 

"  If  you  will  excuse  my  saying  so,"  I  replied,  "  I 
think.  Miss  Milicent,  you  made  a  mistake  there.  As 
for  this  new  plan,  you  really  must  be  the  judge 
yourself.  I  don't  know  how  the  money  matters 
would  answer,  and  I  can't  pretend  to  say  whether 
Mrs.  Weir  would  like  it." 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  that,"  she  replied ;  "my 
mother  is  like  a  child  in  giving  up,  and  certainly  Ma- 
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tilda  does  know  how  to  manage  her.  She  has  got  her 
to  dress  an  hour  earlier  since  you  went  away ;  and 
yesterday  my  mother  actually  went  for  a  drive  for  the 
first  time  since  we  came  here.  I  should  never  have 
thought  of  the  plan  for  a  moment^  if  I  had  not  felt 
that  it  would  be  lonely  for  her  when  the  Temples 
were  gone." 

"  Then  the  money  question  is  the  only  difficulty," 
I  said.  "  Perhaps,  Miss  Milicent,  your  lawyer  could 
help  you  about  that  better  than  I  can." 

"  You  have  a  twist,  Ursie  Grant ;  you  don't  like 
the  plan,  and  you  won't  say  it  out  like  an  honest 
woman." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  saying  it  out,"  I  replied. 
"  I  don't  like  the  plan,  Miss  Milicent ;  but  my  liking 
or  disliking  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

It  had,  though ;  more  than  1  could  at  the  moment 
see.  Miss  Milicent's  conscience  was  uneasy,  and  she 
wanted  support.  She  felt  that  she  was  putting  ease 
for  the  present  before  what  would  be  good  in  the 
long  run  ;  that  is  what  many  of  us  do. 

"  And  why  don't  you  like  it  ?  "  she  inquired. 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  to  speak  plainly,"  I 
replied ;  "  but,  Miss  Milicent,  I  don't  think  that  mix- 
ing two  families  together  ever  answers,  unless  it  is  so 
ordered  by  God  that  it  cannot  be  helped ;  and  then 
His  blessing  goes  with  it,  and  makes  things  smooth.'' 

*«  We  shouldn't  quarrel,"  said  Miss  Milicent ;  "  we 
have  not  quarrelled  now.  I  should  keep  house,  and 
Matilda  Temple  would  look  after  my  mother." 

I  smiled.  This  reversing  of  duties  reminded  me  of 
what  had  passed  in  my  own  mind  when  I  disliked 
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going  to  Sandcombe.  I  could  not  help  saying,  "That 
sounds  very  much,  Miss  Milicent,  as  though  you  were 
Mr.  Temple's  wife,  and  Mrs.  Temple  was  Mrs.  Weir's 
daughter." 

"  It  might  have  been  better  if  it  had  been  so,"  she 
said;  "not  that  I  could  have  married  a  little  man 
like  Mr.  Temple  ;  he  is  too  meek ;  but  we  get  on  very 
well  together." 

"They  are  on  a  visit,"  I  replied.  "People  on  a 
visit  and  people  at  home  are  very  different." 

"  It  would  give  me  time  to  help  Mrs.  Richardson,'* 
continued  Miss  Milicent;  "and  if  Matilda  Temple 
had  a  larger  house,  she  could  have  a  friend  or  two 
occasionally  to  see  her,  and  that  would  help  to  amuse 
my  mother." 

Or  rather,  as  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself, 
save  Miss  Milicent  the  trouble  of  doing  it.  The 
whole  scheme  seemed  to  me  so  silly,  that  I  had 
scarcely  patience  to  talk  of  it.  I  was  silent  for  a 
few  seconds,  and,  indeed,  looked  towards  the  door,  as 
though  I  intended  to  go. 

"  Speak  out !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent ;  "  I  know 
you  have  a  good  opinion  of  your  own  judgment, 
Ursie  Grant." 

"  No,  indeed,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  answered ;  "  I  have 
had  too  much  experience  of  it  lately  to  have  a  good 
opinion  of  it.  I  could  not  say  that  the  plan  is  a 
wrong  one,  or  that  it  mayn't  be  a  comfort  to  Mrs. 
Weir,  or  set  you  more  free.  But  I  do  think  that  it  is 
against  the  common  ways  of  the  world,  and,  in  a 
measure,  of  the  Bible  too,  and  so  I  don't  think  it  will 
answer." 
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"The  Bible!"  she  exclaimed,  "well,  that  is  too 
foolish !  What  has  the  Bible  to  do  with  our  taking 
Stonecliff?" 

"  You  know.  Miss  Milicent,"  I  replied,  "  that  when 
God  ordered  men  to  many  he  told  them  that  they 
were  not  only  to  cleave  to  their  wives,  but  to  leave  their 
fathers  and  mothers.  It  strikes  me  that  must  have 
meant  that  they  were  to  live  distinct,  what  we  call 
setting  up  housekeeping  for  themselves.  And  being 
placed  in  separate  families,  I  suppose  we  should  do 
well  to  remain  so." 

"  It  is  no  argument  at  all ! "  exclaimed  Miss  Mili- 
cent.  "  If  people  were  to  act  in  that  way,  the  world 
couldn't  go  on." 

I  did  not  feel  that  it  was  an  argument ;  a  great 
deal  might  be  said  against  it ;  but  I  did  think  it  a 
kind  of  hint,  and  I  knew  that  it  was  safer  to  follow 
God's  hints  than  man's  reasons.  But  Miss  Milicent 
was  not  a  person  whom  any  one  could  really  talk  to 
with  any  hope  of  convincing  her.  That  one  great 
omission  in  her  duties — her  neglect  of  her  mother — 
had  warped  her  mind.  She  never  dared  look  her  own 
motives  in  the  face ;  and  so,  though  naturally  truth- 
telling  and  open,  she  had  got  into  a  way  of  deceiving 
herself.  She  did  not  like  Mrs.  Temple ;  she  neither 
trusted  nor  respected  her;  but  she  liked  anything 
better  than  having  her  time  taken  up  by  attending 
upon  her  mother ;  and  so  she  smoothed  it  all  over,  and 
thought  she  was  only  wishing  to  do  what  would  be 
best  for  every  one,  and  make  Mrs.  Weir  most  com- 
fortable. She  would  not,  however,  say  this,  when 
she  found  that  I  did  not  give  in  ;  she  kept  on  repeat- 
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ing  that  it  was  only  an  idea,  it  might  never  come  to 
anything.  Mrs.  Temple  might  change  her  mind ;  Mrs. 
Weir  might  not  like  it.  But  I  knew  in  my  heart  that 
it  would  come,  even  if  it  had  been  twenty  times  as 
objectionable.  I  knew  it  as  surely  as  we  may  all 
know  by  experience,  that  the  proposal  which  is 
brought  forward  year  after  year,  by  those  who  rule 
the  nation,  let  it  be  never  so  contrary  to  long  esta- 
blished custom,  or  even  justice  and  religion,  will  in  the 
end  become  law,  because  people  will  have  become 
accustomed  to  it.  If  Miss  Milicent  had  been  told  the 
first  night  of  Mrs.  Temple's  arrival  that  she  could  ever 
have  endured  the  prospect  of  living  with  her,  she  would 
have  said  it  was  impossible.  Watching  the  course  of 
the  world,  I  have  often  thought,  that  if  we  could  see 
the  devil  himself  frequently,  we  should  at  last  learn 
to  like  him. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

Akd  so  I  went  back  to  Sandcombe, — ^with  what  feel« 
ings  of  vexation  and  disappointment  there  is  no  need 
to  say.  Miss  Mili cent  pressed  my  having  tea,  but  I 
had  no  heart  to  stay.  Perhaps  1  was  more  worried 
than  I  ought  to  have  been  ;  and  if  I  could  have 
thrown  off  all  care  for  Mrs.  Weir  and  her  concerns, 
it  might  have  been  the  happier  for  me.  But  it  was 
not  in  my  nature  to  do  that ;  I  did  really  love  her ; 
I  would  have  done  anything  in  my  power  to  comfort 
her;  whilst  I  dare  say  there  was  something  of 
wounded  pride,  in  the  knowledge  that  now  I  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  her.  As  an  especial  aggravation, 
came  the  consciousness  that  with  all  her  goodness 
she  was  very  likely  to  be  prejudiced,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  more  easy  than  for  Mrs.  Temple  to  continue 
to  insinuate  things  to  my  disadvantage, — even  as  she 
had  already  begun.  I  had  said  nothing  to  Miss 
Milicent  about  the  broken  chess-man,  I  felt  ashamed 
of  justifying  myself  from  such  a  charge ;  but  I  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  go  to  the  Heath  again  for  some 
time,  lest  I  might  give  some  fresh  cause  of  offence ; 
and  especially  I  resolved  to  wait  until  some  more 
settled  plan  had  been  decided  about  Stonecliff.  I 
had  no  confidence  in  Miss  Milicent's  tact  or  discre- 
tion ;  and  I  was  sure  that  what  I  said  was  likely  to 
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be  repeated  to  Mrs.  Temple,  and  by  her  to  be  turned 
in  some  way  against  me.  The  visit  did  me  good, 
however,  in  one  way ;  it  kept  me  from  pining  after 
my  former  life,  and  enabled  me  to  sit  down  more  con- 
tentedly to  my  duties  at  Sandcombe ;  and  these  soon 
became  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  me  thoroughly. 

Leah,  as  I  expected,  took  kindly  enough  to  the 
notion  of  a  school-girl  coming  to  help,  ^- that  was  the 
way  she  talked  of  it,  and  I  could  not  put  any  other 
idea  into  her  head,  though  I  knew  well  enough  that 
the  help  which  a  girl  of  that  age  could  give  was  much 
less  than  the  trouble  of  looking  after  her.  Still  I  felt 
it  was  right  to  aid  Mrs.  Richardson  if  possible.  The 
three  head  girls  in  the  school  were  to  go  out  at  once. 
Mrs.  Kemp  was  to  take  one ;  another  was  to  work 
at  the  Parsonage ;  and  Esther  Smithson  was  to  come 
to  us.  The  plan  was  not  actually  carried  out  till 
after  harvest,  when  we  were  obliged  to  have  extra 
help.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  a  girl  on  baking  and 
washing  and  brewing  days  ;  but  the  maid  and  I 
managed  to  do  all  the  rest  of  the  work,  of  course 
.  with  the  assistance  of  Leah ;  who,  to  say  the  truth, 
was  not  so  much  a  fine  lady  as  selfish  and  disposed  to 
be  lazy.  I  did  not  dislike  the  life  ;  indeed  I  should 
have  been  fond  of  it,  if  I  had  been  living  with  people 
who  understood  and  gave  me  sympathy.  But  it  was 
all  business  and  money-getting  from  morning  till 
night ;  the  very  clods  of  earth  seemed  to  be  looked  at 
only  with  the  thought  of  how  they  might  be  turned 
into  bank  notes  and  gold.  Yet  it  was  only  for  a  year, 
I  said  to  myself,  and  when  I  had  received  Roger's 
first  letter,  telling  me  he  had  arrived  in  Canada,  and 
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was  making  himself  useful  to  the  gentleman  who 
took  him  out,  and  looking  out  for  the  best  means  of 
settling  himself  permanently,  I  felt  as  if  half  the  time 
of  separation  was  over. 

One  thing  I  felt  about  Sandcombe  was  that  it 
was  very  out  of  the  way.  .  To  be  sure  the  same 
might  have  been  said  of  Dene,  but  there  I  had  inte- 
rest enough  in  the  place  and  the  people,  never  to 
wish  to  go  further,  except  to  Longside,  where  I  was 
always  welcome.  At  Sandcombe,  though  Leah  often 
went  out,  and  sometimes  had  friends  to  tea,  there 
were  none  whom  I  cared  particularly  to  meet ;  and 
indeed,  as  often  as  not,  Leah  would  make  the  excuse 
of  my  being  at  home  for  William  and  herself  to  go 
out  and  leave  me  behind. 

It  was  about  half-past  four  o'clock  one  afternoon, 
just  in  the  beginning  of  September ;  I  had  been  sitting 
at  work  by  myself,  making  a  silk  jacket  for  Jane 
Shaw,  whose  wedding  was  to  come  off  in  about  three 
weeks,  and  who  had  asked  me  to  do  some  little  things 
she  had  not  time  for  herself,  and  did  not  choose  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  town  dress-maker.  I  was  en  - 
joying  being  alone,  and  counting  the  days  till  I  could 
hear  again  from  Roger  ;  Leah  had  been  in  and  out 
of  the  parlour  all  the  afternoon,  doing  first  one  thing 
and  then  another ;  and  a  few  words  with  her,  and  the 
farm-house  sounds,  which  I  always  liked  particularly, 
prevented  me  from  feeling  lonely,  especially  as  I  was 
very  intent  upon  my  work,  wishing  to  finish  it  that 
evening.  Presently  Leah  came  in  to  me  in  a  hurry, 
and  said,  "  Ursie,  there's  a  chaise  coming  down  the 
lane  ;  I  do  think  it  must  be  the  Kemps.  I  wish  you 
would  just  go  and  skim  the  milk  for  me,  for  Martha 
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is  too  busj,  and  you  must  mind  and  bring  in  cream 
enough  for  tea.  If  it  is  the  Kemps  they  will  be  sure 
to  stay." 

This  was  a  little  instance  of  the  kind  of  thing 
Leah  was  constantly  doing.  She  knew  the  Kemps 
always  came  particularly  to  see  me,  and  that  I  should 
be  vexed  at  missing  any  part  of  their  visit,  but  she 
still  seized  upon  them  as  an  excuse  for  making  me  do 
her  duties.  I  said  nothing,  however,  but  put  down 
my  work  directly,  and  went  to  the  dairy,  looking 
up  the  lane  as  I  passed  through  the  yard,  and  seeing 
Mrs.  Kemp  and  Mary  in  the  chaise,  and  John  Hervey 
driving  them,  as  was  natural. 

I  was  detained  longer  in  the  dairy  than  I  intended, 
for  Martha  was  untidy  in  her  ways,  and  I  happened 
to  see  the  bucket  which  the  man  was  going  to  use 
for  the  evening  milking,  and  it  was  not  properly 
washed ;  so  I  had  to  find  fault,  which  was  what  I 
very  much  disliked,  as  I  always  felt  that  fault-finding 
ought  never  to  be  the  business  of  more  than  one  per- 
son in  a  house.  Martha  was  cross,  too,  and  would  do 
just  contrary  to  what  I  wished.  She  saw  visitors,  and 
knew  they  were  likely  to  give  her  work  and  keep 
her  in  the  house,  and  I  was  sure  she  wanted  to  be 
out  of  doors  gossiping,  a  thing  which  she  particu- 
larly liked,  and  I  especially  dreaded.  Altogether  it 
was  as  much  as  half  an  hour  before  I  could  get  back 
to  the  parlour. 

Leah  made  a  kind  of  apology  when  I  went  in,  and 
said  she  did  not  think  I  should  have  been  kept  so 
long  ;  "  but  you  need  not  mind  so  much,  Ursie,"  she 
added,  "  for  Mrs.  Kemp  has  come  to  drink  tea.!* 
z  S 
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"I  did  not  say  that,**  replied  Mrs.  Kemp,  good- 
naturedly  ;  "  though  a  cup  of  tea  never  comes  amiss. 
But  the  days  are  beginning  to  close  in,  and  we  must 
not  be  late,  especially  as  we  are  driving." 

John  Hervey  laughed,  and  said  that  was  a  slur  on 
his  driving.  He  could  make  his  way  over  the  hill 
at  midnight,  he  was  sure ;  and  if  he  could  not,  the 
horse  could,  which  was  better. 

"  Fogs  are  worse  than  darkness,  I  always  think," 
said  Mary  Kemp ;  "  and  there  is  one  coming  up  now 
I  do  believe." 

No  one  had  noticed  it  before,  yet  it  was  already 
quite  thick  ;  but  that  was  the  way  with  those  sea  fogs, 
they  rushed  over  the  hill  all  of  a  sudden,  and  then 
cleared  away,  as  it  seemed,  without  any  cause. 

"  I  thought,  Ursie,"  said  John,  "  that  you  might 
have  been  at  Compton  lately,  which  was  one  reason  I 
had  for  coming  here.  I  have  not  been  there  myself, 
I  can't  tell  the  time  when." 

"Mrs.  Weir  is  going  to  take  Stonecliff,  so  Wil- 
liam heard  in  Hove,  on  Saturday,"  said  Leah.  "But 
Ursie  is  so  close,  we  have  not  heard  it  from  her,  even 
if  she  knows  it." 

Mr.  Hervey  only  remarked  that  he  never  believed 
one  half  of  what  he  heard  in  Hove. 

"  Had  not  I  better  go  and  see  about  tea  ?  "  I  asked, 
for  I  wanted  an  excuse  to  go  away.  I  never  liked 
talking  about  Mrs.  Weir  before  strangers. 

"  Perhaps  you  might  as  well,"  said  Leah.  "  Here 
is  the  key  of  the  closet.  I  wish  you  would  bring  in 
some  of  that  pound  cake  which  William  is  so  fond  of. 
I  should  like  Mrs.  Kemp  to  taste  it." 
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"  Pound  cake  of  your  making,  Ursie  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Kemp. 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Mason's  re- 
ceipts ;  but  Martha  was  careless  with  the  oven,  and  it 
is  rather  burnt." 

^  Martha  is  enough  to  plague  one's  life  out,"  said 
Leah.  "  K  we  were  not  going  to  try  this  new  girl* 
from  the  Compton  school,  I  should  tell  William  we 
must  send  her  away." 

"When  is  your  new  girl  coming?"  asked  Mrs. 
Kemp. 

** To-morrow,  I  believe;  isn't  it,  Ursie?  It  is 
Ursie's  concern.     She  has  undertaken  to  teach  her." 

"  Not  quite,  "  I  replied.  "  I  said  I  would  look 
after  her  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  morning,  but  I  never 
promised  more." 

"  I  shall  wish  you  joy  if  she  is  like  our  girl,  Ursie," 
said  Mary  Kemp ;  "  she  is  duller  than  dull ;  Kitty 
Hobson  was  a  treasure  to  her." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  Kitty  ?  "  asked  Leah. 

"She's  gone  to  be  kitchen-maid  at  Mr.  Stewart's," 
replied  Mrs.  Kemp.  "  I  knew  the  cook,  and  she  pro- 
mised to  look  after  her,  and  I  have  great  hopes  that 
Kitty  will  turn  out  well." 

"  More  than  I  have,"  said  Leah ;  "  but  girls  are  all 
alike.  I  dare  say  we  shan't  find  this  new  one  any 
better  than  the  rest" 

"It  depends  upon  what  you  expect,"  said  Mrs. 
Kemp.  "  One  can't  put  old  heads  on  young  shoul- 
ders, and  so  one  must  make  up  one's  mind  to  take 
trouble,  and  look  after  them,  else  of  course  t}iey  will 
go  wrong.     I  was  obliged  to  be  strict  with  Kitty, 
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for  when  slie  came  to  Longside  first,  she  was  out  in 
the  yard  talking  at  all  hours ;  but  my  Mary  took  her 
in  hand,  and  gave  her  plenty  to  do,  and  saw  that  she 
did  it,  and  sent  her  to  bed  early,  before  the  men  and 
boys  had  their  supper,  and  by  the  time  she  left  us,  we 
had  worked  her  out  of  a  good  many  of  her  idle  ways. 
Then,  to  be  sure,  I  must  say  Mary  has  a  way  with 
her,"  added  Mrs.  Kemp,  with  a  mother's  pride. 
"  She  used  to  make  the  girl  read  to  her  on  Sundays ; 
and  now  and  then  Kitty  sat  with  her  and  helped  in 
the  house  needle  work,  and  that  gave  her  a  notion  of 
being  more  tidy  and  respectable  in  her  ways.  It  was 
giving  her  a  lift  in  the  world,  which  I  suppose  is 
what  we  all  want." 

I  had  lingered  to  hear  what  Mrs.  Kemp  was  say-* 
ing,  hoping  to  gain  some  hints  for  myself,  but  I  saw 
Leah  look  impatient,  and  indeed  time  was  running 
on  fast,  and,  much  against  my  inclination,  I  went  to 
get  tea. 

I  did  not  notice  that  John  Hervey  followed  me, 
but,  as  I  was  taking  the  cake  out  of  the  closet,  he  came 
behind  me,  and  quite  startled  me  by  offering  to  carry 
it  for  me. 

^'You  don't  want  me,"  he  said,  laughing,  as  he 
noticed  my  look  of  surprise. 

''  To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  think  I  do,"  I  replied; 
''Leah  is  not  fond  of  having  persons  spying  about 
her  cupboards." 

"  I  don't  want  to  look  at  the  cupboard,  I  only  want 
to  have  a  few  words  with  you,  Ursie ;  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  our  being  alone,  that  I  can  see.  Have  you 
heard  about  Mrs.  Weir  and  Stonecliff  ?  " 
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"  Since  you  ask,"  I  replied,  "I  must  needs  say  I 
have  ;  but  it  is  no  business  of  mine." 

He  stood  thinking;  then  he  said,  "It  won't  do, 
Ursie,  and  it  ought  to  be  prevented." 

"  Who  is  to  prevent  it  ?  "  I  said.  **  What  business 
have  either  you  or  I  with  it  ?  " 

"With  me  it's  just  this,"  he  answered.  "Mrs. 
Weir's  family  have  always  been  very  kind  to  my 
family ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  them  I  shouldn't  be  where 
I  am.  She  is  left  here  to  manage  for  herself,  with  no 
more  knowledge  than  a  baby  what  to  do ;  and  Miss 
Milicent  not  much  wiser ;  and  so,  if  one  sees  them 
likely  to  make  a  blunder,  one  would  fain,  if  one  could, 
stop  them." 

"  K  you  mean  as  regards  money,"  I  said,  "  Miss 
Milicent  is  not  likely  to  be  misled  there ;  she  has  a 
sharp  eye." 

"  Not  so  sharp  as  Mrs.  Temple,"  said  John ; 
"  she  will  squeeze  every  penny  out  of  them,  if  they 
live  together,  and  make  her  share  of  expenses  a 
third,  instead  of  half.  I  know  her  of  old,  for  I  have 
had  dealings  with  her.  Ursie,  you  must  try  and  talk 
over  Miss  Milicent." 

"Not  I,"  I  replied.  "I  have  given  up  trying 
to  talk  over  any  one.  The  world  must  go  its  own 
way." 

A  cloud  came  over  his  face.  "That  is  not  as 
you  used  to  talk,  Ursie,"  he  said.  "  I  remember  the 
time  when  you  would  have  made  any  venture  to  be 
of  use  to  such  a  friend  as  Mrs.  Weir  has  been  to 
you." 

"  That  was  when  I  was  young,"  I  said,  trying  to 
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laugh,  though  my  heart  was  heavy.  ^'  I  have  grown 
wiser  since." 

'^  It  can't  be  wisdom  to  let  people  go  to  ruin  with- 
out stretching  out  a  hand  to  save  them,"  he  replied. 

"  Who  is  to  say  it  is  ruin  ?  "  I  replied ;  "  I  am  sure 
I  couldn't.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hervey,  we  must  leave  Mrs.. 
Weir  to  manage  her  own  concerns ;  or,  if  any  one  is 
to  interfere,  it  can't  be  myself." 

"  It  won't  be,"  he  said,  rather  quickly.  "  Well ! 
Ursie,  I  didn't  think  you  were  so  changeable." 

I  turned  round  upon  him  at  the  word.  "  Change* 
able ! "  I  exclaimed ;  '^  I  am  sure  I  have  never  shown 
myself  so." 

"  One  week  bent  upon  living  with  Mrs.  Weir,  and 
the  next  not  troubling  yourself  to  go  near  her,  and 
not  willing  to  put  yourself  out  of  your  way  to  serve 
her,"  he  said ;  "  I  don't  know  what  you  call  that  but 
changeable." 

"  1  know  what  I  call  fault-finding  without  reason 
or  knowledge,  Mr.  Hervey,"  I  said ;  for,  my  proud 
temper  being  roused,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  ex- 
plain what  made  me  seem  changeable. 

He  turned  off  with  a  laugh ;  but  I  noticed  that, 
instead  of  going  back  to  the  parlour,  he  went  out 
into  the  garden  ;  and  my  conscience  reproached  me, 
for  I  knew  I  had  been  wrong.  Still  he  had  no  busi« 
ness  to  take  me  to  task  in  that  way ;  and  it  was 
talking  in  ignorance  to  suppose  that  I  had  any  power 
to  prevent  Mrs.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent  from  doing 
whatever  they  wished.  I  fancied  that  I  had  some 
right  to  be  cross  with  him,  and  I  was  cross,  and 
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said  to  myself  that,  with  all  his  good-natured  looks 
and  ways,  he  was  much  more  fond  of  ordering  and 
correcting  than  Roger.  So  far,  Mary  Kemp  was 
well  fitted  to  him.  She  would  obey  him  without  a 
word.  As  for  me,  I  had  not  yet  thoroughly  learnt  to 
obey  any  one. 

Leah  was  quite  put  out  when  I  went  back,  I  had 
been  so  long  getting  tea.  She  asked  me  what  I  had 
been  doing. 

"Talking  to  John  Hervey,"  said  Mary  Kemp, 
laughing ;  "  I  saw  them  together." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied ;  "  Mr.  Hervey  came  out  after 
me,  and  we  had  a  few  words  together ;  but  I  should 
have  been  quicker,  only  the  water  did  not  boil." 

"I  don't  think  it  boils  now,"  said  Leah,  pouring 
out  a  cup  of  tea.  "  There's  no  strength-  in  the  tea. 
Come,  Mrs.  Kemp,  take  your  seat ;  and  Mary,  there's 
a  place  for  you.  Ursie,  just  run  out  into  the  yard, 
will  you  ?  and  tell  William  to  come ;  he's  sure  to  be 
there." 

I  did  as  I  was  asked,  and  turning  the  comer  of  the 
house  sharply,  I  came  full  upon  John  Herrey. 

"  Friends,  Ursie,"  he  said,  and  he  held  out  his  hand 
to  me. 

"  Friends,  if  you  will,"  I  answered ;  "  but  I  didn't 
know  we  were  enemies,  Mr.  Hervey." 

"  Well !  not  quite  enemies,"  he  said,  smiling ; 
"  only  just  inclined  to  snap  at  one  another.  But, 
Ursie,  you  will  have  a  thought  for  Mrs.  Weir,  if  pos- 
sible?" 

He  seemed  the  most  pertinacious  man  I  had  ever 
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met  with,  the  most  determined  to  carry  his  point ;  and 
so,  out  of  a  mere  spirit  of  contradiction,  I  answered  : 
"  I  have  a  great  many  thoughts  for  Mrs.  Weir  always, 
Mr.  Hervey.  Whether  I  shall  have  many  words  is 
quite  another  question." 

"  You  are  a  perverse  body,"  he  said,  lightly ;  and  he 
went  into  the  house,  leaving  me  vexed  that  I  had  not 
been  able  to  vex  him  more.  It  was  not  that  I  didn't 
like  and  respect  him  heartily,  but  I  believe  nothing 
provokes  us  women  more  than  to  find  that  we  can't 
tease  when  we  wish  to  do  so. 

Tea  was  rather  hurried  over,  for  the  fog  was 
becoming  heavier.  William  said  they  had  better 
wait  for  the  chance  of  its  clearing  off  after  the  sun 
went  dovrn,  but  Mrs.  Kemp  thought  the  farmer  would 
be  fidgety,  and  they  had  better  get  home  as  soon  as 
they  could.  She  pressed  me  very  much  to  go  and 
spend  a  day  with  them  at  Longside,  but  Leah  declared 
I  couldn't  be  spared.  The  new  girl  was  coming,  and 
I  should  be  wanted  to  teach  her. 

"  Look  after  her,  more  than  teach  her,  Ursie,"  said 
Mrs.  Kemp  to  me,  in  a  low  voice,  which  Leah  couldn't 
hear.  "  And,  lassie,  if  you  can  with  truth,  give  her  a 
little  praise  at  first  setting  off.  The  Farmer  says  it's 
needful  for  us  all,  as  capital  to  begin  the  world 
with." 

Mary  Kemp  was  anxious  to  go  ;  she  was  rather  a 
coward,  and  if  the  fog  continued,  she  declared  they 
were  as  likely  as  not  to  miss  their  way.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  she  could  say,  Mr.  Hervey  would  linger  to  say  a 
few  words  to  me  about  Roger.  I  had  forgotten  my  per- 
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verseness,  and  was  very  glad  to  talk  to  him  upon  the 
subject  nearest  my  heart,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  he  was  not  as  mindful  of  Mary  as  he  might  have 
been,  and  it  gave  me  the  first  really  uncomfortable 
feeling  I  had  ever  had  about  him  ;  a  misgiving  lest, 
after  all,  he  might  be  selfish,  and  even  rather  cold, 
in  spite  of  his  hearty,  pleasant  ways. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Esther  SniTHaox  was  at  Sandcombe  the  next  morn- 
ing hy  half-past  six  o'clock :  that  was  as  earlj  as  could 
be  expected,  for  she  had  a  good  way  to  walk.  Leah 
took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  I  was  to  be  down 
stairs  to  look  after  her,  and  I  was  not  sorrj  for  it,  as 
it  enabled  me  at  once  to  arrange  her  work,  so  as  to 
put  her  to  that  which  was  most  fitting  for  her.  I 
found  her  untidy,  but  clever  and  willing.  From  the 
first  I  was  determined  that  she  should  not  be  made  a 
mere  drudge  to  wait  upon  the  men,  and  Martha  and  I 
had  a  little  fight  upon  the  subject  that  very  morning, 
but  I  gained  my  point.  My  mother  would  have  been 
particular  about  me,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  be  par- 
ticular about  Esther,  all  the  more  because  she  came 
of  an  idle  family,  and  was  likely  to  have  a  bad  exam- 
ple set  her  at  home.  But  I  was  not  to  have  my  own 
way  quite  so  easily.  When  the  morning  work  was 
over,  and  William,  and  Leah,  and  I,  sat  down  to 
dinner,  Leah  said  to  me,  "  Well !  Ursie,  what  do 
you  think  of  Esther  ?  is  she  likely  to  do  ?  " 

"  It  is  early  to  judge,"  I  replied,  "  but  she  seems 
willing  and  handy.  She  set  out  the  breakfast  things 
quite  cleverly." 

'*  Set  out  the  breakfast-things  I "  exclaimed  Leah  ; 
*^  you  don't  mean  to  say  she  has  been  in  here  this 
morning  ?  "  and  she  looked  round  the  room  with  a  turn 
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of  her  lip,  as  though  she  had  seen  something  disagree- 
able. 

"  It  was  part  of  her  business,"  I  said  ;  "  I  saw  how 
she  did  it^  and  took  care  that  she  was  tidj  and  clean 
in  her  ways ;  and  I  found  her  yerj  willing  to  learn." 

William  spoke  now,  and  quite  in  Leah's  tone.  *'  I 
must  tell  you  once  for  all,  Ursie,  for  it  is  better  to 
come  to  an  understanding  plainly,  I  don't  want  your 
dirty,  slatternly  school-girls  fussing  about  in  my  par- 
lour. They  have  the  kitchen  and  the  scullery  for 
their  proper  place,  and  I  must  beg  you  will  keep 
them  there." 

'<  But  Esther  is  come  to  learn  to  be  a  servant,"  I 
said,  "and  she  can't  learn  if  she  is  not  put  in  the 
way." 

"  She  is  come  to  make  herself  useful,"  said  Leah, 
^*  and  specially  to  take  the  odds  and  ends  of  work, 
which  you,  and  I,  and  Martha,  don't  choose  to  do." 

"Mrs.  Richardson  doesn't  understand  this,"  was 
my  reply.  "  The  agreement  was  that  Esther  was  to 
be  taught." 

"  And  she  will  be  taught,"  replied  Leah.  "  If  she  is 
a  girl  of  any  sense,  she  will  learn  of  her  own  accord ; 
and  if  she  has  no  sense,  all  the  teaching  in  the  world 
won't  give  her  any." 

"  We  have  not  set  up  a  school  for  idiots,  yet,"  said 
William,  with  a  short  laugh. 

"It  is  what  Ursie  will  set  up  some  day,  I  do 
believe,"  replied  Leah. 

"Mrs.  Mason  used  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 

with  me,  and  I  should  like   to  do  the  same  with 

•  Esther,"  I  replied  j  "  and  as  for  trying  to  teach,  un- 
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less  one  is  willing  to  make  sacrifices,  ifc  seems  to  me 
nonsense  to  attempt  it." 

•* Possibly,"  replied  Leah,  "but  we  don't  profess 
to  teach  here  ;  the  teaching  has  been  done  at  Compton 
school.  When  girls  go  out  into  the  world,  they 
must  learn  to  make  their  own  way." 

^^  Toss  them  in,  and  let  them  sink  or  swim  as  they 
may,"  I  exclaimed,  rather  bitterly.  "Leah,  that 
was  not  your  case  nor  mine." 

"  It  was  mine,"  exclaimed  Leah.  "  I  went  my  own 
way  from  the  time  I  left  Mrs.  Prince's  school,  at 
Hove,  and  that  was  when  I  was  fifteen,  just  a  few 
months  older  than  Esther  Smithson."  She  drew 
herself  up  with  a  proud  air,  as  though  defying  any 
one  to  say  a  word  against  her. 

I  was  silent ;  it  was  no  use  to  continue  the  argu- 
ment, and,  after  all,  Leah  was  mistress.  But,  in  my 
own  mind,  I  determined  that  if  I  found  it  really  im- 
possible to  be  of  use  to  the  poor  child,  I  would  ask  Mrs. 
Bichardson  to  look  out  for  another  situation  for  her. 

Leah  watched  me  narrowly,  after  that  conversa- 
tion, being  afraid,  I  could  see,  that  I  was  going  to 
make  too  much  of  Esther,  but  I  was  careful  not  to 
offend  her ;  and,  indeed,  I  did  not  wish  myself  to  be 
too  particular  about  the  girl.  I  only  wanted  to  give 
her  the  kind  of  work  which  would  keep  her  out  of 
the  way  of  gossiping  and  idle  talking  with  the  men 
about  the  farm.  Esther  was  much  given  to  chat- 
tering, and,  though  I  did  not  encourage  her,  she  told 
me  of  her  own  accord  some  things  which  I  certainly 
was  much  interested  in  hearing. 

Her  mother  had  been  sent  for  to  work  at  Stone- 
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cliff,  the  large  bouse  under  Gompton  heath.  It  was 
to  be  cleaned  and  put  in  order  for  a  family  who  were 
to  take  possession  almost  immediately,  and  Esther  said 
she  was  nearly  sure  that  it  was  Mrs,  Temple  who 
had  given  all  the  orders.  This  confirmed  Mr.  Herve/s 
information,  and  settled  my  mind  as  to  saying  any- 
thing to  Miss  Milicent.  If  matters  had  gone  as  far 
as  that,  it  would  be  useless. 

The  news  was  confirmed  a  few  days  after ;  when, 
as  I  was  sitting  alone  by  myselfj  at  work,  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  front  door  and  I  heard  some  one  say : 

"  Is  Ursula  Grant  at  home  ?  "  The  voice  took  me 
quite  by  surprise.  It  was  Mrs.  Temple's.  I  thought 
I  had  better  go  out  to  her.  She  was  in  a  little  pony- 
chaise  ;  one  that  belonged  to  the  hotel,  and  Captain 
Temple  was  with  her.  I  asked  them  to  get  out  and 
walk  in,  and  the  Captain  seemed  willing,  but  Mrs. 
Temple  declined.  They  must  return  at  once,  she 
said.  She  had  only  called  about  a  little  matter 
of  business;  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  see 
Mrs.  Grant.  "  Mrs.  Grant  is  not  at  home,  Ma'am,"  I 
replied ;  for  Leah  had  gone  over  to  her  mother  at 
Hatton. 

"Well  then!  perhaps  you  will  do  as  well,  if  you 
will  explain.  My  dear,  the  pony  is  fidgety,  just  get 
out  and  stand  by  its  head."  And  Mr.  Temple,  being 
always  obedient,  alighted. 

A  cold  wind  was  blowing,  and  I  was  afraid  of 
tooth-ache,  and  put  my  apron  round  my  head,  but 
Mrs.  Temple  did  not  notice  it,  and  kept  me  standing 
in  the  draught.  "  I  wanted  to  inquire  about  having 
butter  from  Sandcombe,"  she  said.     "I  shall  want 
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enough  for  rather  a  large  family; — Mr.  Temple, 
and  myself,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Weir,  and  our  servants, 
besides  friends ;  —  we  are  to  be  at  Stonecliff."  She 
looked  at  me  as  though  I  had  been  an  utter  stranger, 
who  had  never  heard  of  her  before. 

I  did  not  appear  surprised,  or  even  interested,  but 
merely  said,  "  We  send  our  butter  to  Hove,  Ma'am, 
generally." 

"  I  suppose  you  do ;  but  of  course  you  would  be 
willing  to  accommodate  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 
We  find  it  difficult  to  procure  good  butter,  and  I  am 
particular  about  it." 

"  I  will  speak  to  Mrs.  Grant,"  was  my  reply. 

I  think  she  was  struck  by  the  tone,  for  she  added 
more  graciously,  "  Mrs.  Weir  would  have  a  claim 
upon  you,  I  am  sure." 

"  Certainly,  Ma'am,  my  brother  and  I —  all  of  us 
would  do  anything  we  could  for  Mrs.  Weir,"  I  an- 
swered. "  But  the  butter  can  always  be  bought  at 
Hove." 

"  Yes,  perhaps  so  ;  but  I  should  prefer  —  you  have 
a  girl  here  who  comes  frpm  Compton  school,  she 
might  bring  it  over." 

She  was  bent  upon  saving  the  carriage,  I  saw  that 
in  an  instant. 

*'  The  girl's  hours  would  scarcely  suit,  I  am  afraid. 
Ma'am,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  the  butter  for  a  large  family 
would  be  a  load  for  her." 

"  Oh  I  a  strong  girl ;  she  would  not  care,  and  she 
must  learn  to  make  herself  useful.  Mrs.  Richardson 
would  wish  it.  She  is  one  of  the  Compton  girls,  I 
know ;  there  can  be  no  difficulty." 
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"  I  could  promise  a  pound  occasionally,  for  Mrs. 
Weir,  Ma'am,"  I  said,  "  but  I  would  not  undertake  for 
more.  The  butter  has  been  sent  to  Hove  now  for  a 
good  many  years,  but  of  course  I  could  speak  about 
it  to  Mrs.  Grant." 

'^  I  shall  call  again,  and  speak  for  myself,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  I  am  not  accustomed  to  incivility.  My 
dear,"  and  she  touched  her  husband  with  the  driving- 
whip,  "  my  dear,  are  you  ready?  We  must  call  again 
another  day ;  or  perhaps,  —  tell  Mrs.  Grant  I  should 
wish  to  see  her  if  she  should  be  coming  over  to  Comp- 
ton  in  the  course  of  the  next  week." 

I  curtsied,  and  Mrs.  Temple  drove  off. 

Was  it  not  irritating?  —  and  she  professing  herself 
to  be  so  wonderfully  good,  so  Christian-like.  It  would 
have  made  me  doubt  whether  anything  like  real  re- 
ligion and  humility  were  to  be  found  in  the  world,  if  I 
had  not  known  persons  like  Mrs.  Weir,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richardson.  Curiously  enough,  Mrs.  Temple 
always  came  over  me  as  something  new.  It  takes  a 
long  time  to  make  one  believe  that  persons  with  high 
professions  can  really  be  self-deceivers,  and  whenever 
I  was  away  from  Mrs.  Temple,  I  took  myself  to  task 
for  disliking  her  as  I  did,  and  suspected  it  might  be 
my  own  fault  that  we  were  not  friends.  "  Perhaps," 
I  sometimes  said  to  myself, "  if  I  was  more  in  earnest, 
I  should  enter  more  into  her  ways  of  going  on,  and 
understand  them  better."  But  it  was  no  use  to  scold 
myself;  one  meeting  was  enough  to  make  me  turn 
from  her  as  much  as  ever. 

But  the  thing  which  worried  me  now  far  more  than 
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Mrs.  Temple's  ungraciousness,  was  the  thought  that 
Mrs.  Weir  and  Miss  Milicent  were  so  entirely  under 
her  influence,  and  that  they  could  so  have  forgot- 
ten their  old  kindliness  for  me,  as  to  make  such  a 
great  change  as  that  of  moving  from  the  Heath  to 
Stoneclifl^  and  joining  housekeeping  with  Mrs. 
Temple,  without  troubling  themselves  to  let  me  know 
that  it  was  a  settled  plan.  I  dare  say  they  had  spoilt 
me  in  a  measure  in  former  days,  and  made  me  too 
much  their  friend ;  but  I  own  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
been  dealt  unkindly  by,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to 
take  my  revenge  by  not  helping  them  in  return.  Leah 
was  little  likely  to  upset  the  arrangements  of  her  dairy, 
to  please  either  Mrs. Weir  or  Mrs.  Temple,  and  though 
I  had  said  truly  that  the  butter  could  be  bought 
at  Hove,  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  was  nearly 
always  caught  up  at  once  by  old  customers.  But  I 
was  in  a  better  mind  than  that  before  Leah  came 
home.  I  had  an  old  habit,  I  don't  remember  exactly 
when  or  how  I  began  it,  of  reading  the  Evening  Psalms 
about  that  time  in  the  day»  and  when  I  bad  put  out 
the  tea-things,  I  went  up  to  my  room  and  took  out  my 
prayer-book  as  usual,  and  somehow  or  other  the  very 
act  of  doing  it  made  me  feel  what  a  sinful  temper  I 
was  indulging.  There  was  a  hard  struggle  before  I 
could  overcome  it,  but  God  helped  me,  and  I  gained 
the  victory,  and  that  same  evening  I  tried,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  persuade  Leah  to  alter  her  market 
arrangements  to  suit  them.  I  was  vexed  at  having 
failed,  but  satisfied  at  having  made  the  attempt,  and 
never  suspected  that  any  fault  could  be  laid  at  my 
door. 
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 

Chbistmas  came.  It  would  take  too  much  time  to 
note  all  that  happened  before,  though  there  was  a 
good  deal  in  different  wajs,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Jane  Shaw  was  married ;  that,  I  think,  was  the 
greatest  event  of  all.  Of  course  I  was  not  asked 
to  the  wedding,  but  Jessie  Lee  was ;  and  very  pretty 
she  looked,  as  I  was  told,  and  very  much  notice  she 
had  in  consequence  from  Captain  Price's  gay  friends. 
Her  little  head  was  sadly  turned,  for  the  time,  by  the 
flattery  she  received.  She  came  over  to  us  once  or 
twice  dressed  so  handsomely,  that  I  really  felt  ashamed 
for  her ;  but  she  took  what  I  said  to  her  about  it  very 
properly,  and  if  she  did  not  alter  her  ways,  at  least 
she  was  not  angry  with  me  for  trying  to  induce  her  to 
do  so.  She  was  a  great  deal  at  Dene,  which  was 
what  I  disliked  more  than  anything. 

Mrs.  Morris  and  Leah  quite  chaiiged  their  tone 
about  her,  when  they  found  how  much  was  made  of 
her  there.  Instead  of  a  drudge,  they  seemed  resolved 
to  turn  her  into  a  young  lady  ;  and  to  own  the  truth, 
she  played  the  part  better  than  many  who  set  up  for 
being  well  bom  and  well  bred.  What  kind  of  so- 
ciety there  was  at  Dene  I  could  not  well  understand. 
No  one  whom  we  knew,  except  Jessie,  ever  visited, 
or  even  went  there,  unless  it  might  be  now   and 
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then  on  business ;  but  rumours  reached  us  which 
were  anything  but  satisfactory  to  me,  though  Wil- 
liam and  Leah  appeared  to  think  little  enough  about 
them. 

Leah  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  I  was 
jealous  of  Jessie ;  and  so,  if  I  ever  made  a  remark 
upon  anything  I  had  heard,  or  repeated  any  of  the 
stories  which  now  and  then  came  to  my  ears,  I  was 
only  half  believed.  Leah  could  not  see  as  I  did  that 
the  very  fact  of  having  Jessie's  name  mixed  up  with 
people  like  Captain  and  Mrs.  Price,  whom  every  one 
was  talking  about,  was  to  her  disadvantage.  I  re- 
lieved myself,  when  I  was  very  much  worried  with 
this  sort  of  thing,  by  writing  it  all  out  to  Roger.  I 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  tell  him  every  trouble 
as  it  arose  ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  taking  part  in 
this,  for  he  never  failed  to  mention  Jessie  in  his 
letters,  and  to  beg  that  I  would  remember  him  to 
her.  Poor  fellow!  before  Christmas  came,  he  was 
beginning  to  be  very  homesick,  for  troubles  had 
come  upon  the  gentleman  he  was  with,  and  so  in  a 
measure  upon  him.  Yet  he  wrote  cheerfully,  and 
seemed  quite  resolved  to  be  brave  and  bear  the  hard- 
ships well,  and  in  time  he  said  there  was  no  doubt 
that  things  would  be  brighter.  At  any  rate,  he 
might  work  independently  whenever  he  chose.  I 
tried  not  to  see  that  he  said  less  about  having  me 
with  him.  The  possible  idea  of  remaining  away 
from  him  longer  than  a  year  was  so  dreadful,  that  I 
would  not  face  it.  I  bore  the  worries  of  Sandcombe 
well  enough  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy  end,  but  I  did 
not  know  what  I  should  do  if  there  was  any  prospect 
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of  their  being  a  lasting  burden.  Taken  separately 
indeed  they  were  but  trifles^  but  put  together  they 
were  sometimes  very  heavy. 

Busy  times  were  the  pleasantest  Leah  was  in  good 
humour  whenever  she  was  roused  to  be  very  active  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  peaceful  seasons  I  ever  remember 
whilst  I  was  with  her,  was  in  November,  when  the 
whole  house  was  at  work  for  two  days,  salting  meat 
and  melting  lard.  It  was  all  to  be  done  at  once,  so 
there  was  no  leisure  for  grumbling ;  and  as  it  hap- 
pened, Esther  Smithson  made  herself  remarkably 
useful,  and  was  in  consequence  hired  for  extra  work 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  Leah  even  said  to  me  that  she 
thought  I  must  have  taken  pains  with  her,  for  she 
was  turning  out  a  very  handy  girL  This  pleased 
me,  1  own,  for  certainly  I  did  take  a  good  deal  of 
pains  with  Esther  in  one  way  and  another ;  and 
though  she  had  some  faults  which  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  overcome,  I  could  see  that  at  any  rate  she  had 
not  gone  back  since  she  worked  at  Sandcombe. 

My  time  and  thoughts  were  occupied  more  and 
more  every  day  with  Sandcombe,  and  I  dare  say  it 
was  right  that  it  should  have  been  so,  but  there  was  a 
place  in  my  heart  still,  which  was  filled  with  remem- 
brances of  Dene  and  care  for  Mrs.  Weir.  How  soon 
portions  of  one's  life  become  like  a  dream  to  one !  I 
was  living  scarcely  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Mrs.  Weir,  I  heard  her  name  constantly,  there  were 
opportunities  for  going  over  to  see  her  tolerably  often, 
yet  by  the  time  Christmas  arrived  I  felt  quite 
removed  from  her.  The  days  when  I  used  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  and  sit  with  her,  and  read  to  her,  and 
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nurse  and  comfort^  and  be  useful  to  her,  seemed  like 
the  days  of  mj  childhood,  calm  and  bright^  bappy 
with  an  untold  happiness,  but  too  indistinct  to  give  me 
the  feeling  that  thej  bad  once  formed  part  of  mj  own 
existence. 

Yet  nothing  bad  occurred  outwardly  to  alter  Mrs. 
Weir's  kindlj  feelings  towards  me,  and  I  could 
not  with  truth  saj  that  thej  were  altered ;  but  she 
was  living  with  'Mrs.  Temple  at  Stonecliff,'and  this 
put  me  alwajs  on  my  guard  when  I  was  with  her,  lest 
what  I  said  should  be  repeated,  and  then  taken  up 
and  turned  against  me.  I  was  not  so  open,  therefore, 
as  I  used  to  be,  and  no  doubt  Mrs.  Weir  found  it  more 
difficult  to  talk  to  me.  There  was  a  kind  of  floating 
mist  between  us,  and  though  I  loved  and  honoured 
her  too  much  ever  really  to  alter  in  my  feelings 
towards  her,  yet  I  confess  it  now  vexed  me  to  know 
that  I  was  at  Mrs.  Temple's  mercy;  and  every  nov  and 
then  I  could  not  help  perceiving  symptoms  of  distrust 
which  went  to  my  heart. 

But  there  was  one  person  who,  I  must  say, 
never  changed,  nor  showed  the  slightest  symptom  of 
change.  Miss  Milicent  and  I  had  lived  together 
rather  in  the  cat-and-dog  style  at  Dene ;  but  we 
liked  each  other  at  heart,  and  now  that  we  were 
no  longer  in  danger  of  mutual  interference,  I  think 
we  began  to  see  more  clearly  our  respective  good 
points. 

One  thing  I  certainly  did  wonder  at  very  much. 
I  used  to  imagine  Miss  Milicent  such  a  determined 
person ;  one  whom  it  was  impossible  to  lead,  who 
would  go  her  own  way,  and  that  often  a  very  strange 
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way.  But  I  begin  to  think  that  people  who  are  self- 
willed  and  troublesome  in  temper,  are  often  as  tired 
of  their  own  humours  and  oddities  as  their  friends 
can  be ;  and  as  willing,  but  for  their  pride,  to  give 
way,  if  they  meet  with  a  will  stronger  than  their 
own. 

The  day  before  Christmas-eve  I  was  asked  over  to 
Longside.  Mrs.  Kemp  wished  me  to  go  the  next 
evening,  but  there  were  reasons  against  it ;  one  which 
concerned  only  myself.  I  wished  to  have  a  quiet  time 
before  Christmas-day.  Mr.  Eichardson  had  lately 
given  some  cautions  and  directions  about  preparing 
for  Christmas,  which  I  was  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
attend  to,  for  I  was  beginning  to  be  more  careful  not 
to  neglect  advice  upon  these  points.  Being  so  much 
alone  tended  to  make  me  thoughtful.  I  always  made 
a  point  of  telling  Leah  what  I  meant  to  do  in  the 
way  of  going  for  a  walk,  or  drinking  tea  with  a 
friend ;  it  was  due  to  her,  though  she  had  no  abso- 
lute control  over  me ;  but  it  was  a  sore  trial  some- 
times ;  she  had  such  a  provoking  way  of  suggesting 
difficulties.  I  often  felt,  when  I  had  gained  my  point, 
as  though  I  had  been  struggling  through  a  furze  bush, 
and  was  pricked  aU  over. 

"  Going  to  Longside ! "  she  exclaimed,  that  day 
after  dinner,  when  I  happened  to  mention  Mrs. 
Kemp's  invitation.  "  Why  1  you'll  be  frozen.  There 
must  be  snow  before  long." 

"  Not  much  appearance  of  it  at  f^resent,"  I  said ; 
"  the  sky  is  clear." 

"  And  you  can't  set  off  till  late,  for  I  have  kept 
Esther  here  to  help  this  afternoon." 
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"  I  don't  quite  see  why  that  should  prevent  me,"  I 
replied. 

"  Only  that  you  know  she  always  gets  into  a  scrape, 
if  you  are  not  by  to  look  after  her.  She  and  Martha 
never  hit  it  off  together." 

"  I  am  afraid  they  must  learn  to  do  so,"  I  said.  "  I 
can  scarcely  undertake  to  be  Esther's  guardian  all 
day." 

"Martha  trusted  her  to  wash  the  milk-buckets, 
and  clean  the  pans,  last  time  she  stayed,"  continued 
Leah,  "  and  she  did  it  disgracefully.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  see  to  it  myself  next" 

"  I  will  give  her  a  caution  if  you  think  it  neces- 
sary," I  replied ;  "  but  perhaps  it  would  come  better 
from  you,  as  you  are  the  mistress.  I  did  not  know 
though  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  her,  as 
there  is  not  so  very  much  to  do." 

"  Really,  Ursie,  you  are  enough  to  try  the  temper 
of  a  saint,"  exclaimed  Leah.  "Not  much  to  do! 
with  all  the  dairy-work  and  the  poultry,  and  tea,  and 
supper,  and  the  day  after  to-morrow  Christmas- 
day!" 

I  tried  not  to  smile,  as  I  answered,  "I  did  not 
think  of  putting  you  to  inconvenience  ;  my  work,  as 
you  know,  does  not  interfere  much  with  yours  in  the 
afternoon." 

"  No^  indeed,  it  doesn't,"  exclaimed  Leah ;  "  you  sit 
in  the  parlour  with  your  needle  till  you  have  not  the 
least  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  house.  K  you 
were  mistress,  as  I  am,  you  would  soon  see  that  it 
does  not  do  to  go  gadding  about  the  country  when- 
ever the  fancy  seizes  one.    Esther  is  not  to  be  trusted 
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with  the  dairy-work  at  all,"  she  added,  in  an  under 
tone. 

"  Well,  then !  let  Martha  undertake  to  scour  the 
pans,**  I  said,  "  and  Esther  can  do  something  else." 

"  Martha  has  her  hands  full,"  replied  Leah. 

"If  you  like,"  I  said,  "I  can  have  an  eye  to  the 
milk-buckets  and  the  pans  before  I  go.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  matter,  except  Esther's  carelessness." 

"I  don't  know  what  difficulty  you  would  have 
greater,"  observed  Leah ;  "  and  it  is  nonsense  of  you, 
Ursie,  to  talk  of  waiting  to  look  after  her  ;  why  you 
wouldn't  be  off  before  dark;  and  how  are  you  to 
come  back  again  ?  You  can't  think  of  bringing 
Farmer  Kemp  out  at  night  to  walk  such  a  distance, 
and  I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to  come  alone." 

"  Mary  said  her  father  would  not  at  all  mind  the 
walk,"  I  replied ;  "  and  if  it  should  be  a  bad  night  he 
would  drive  me  back." 

Leah  made  no  reply,  but  just  as  she  was  going  out 
of  the  room  she  turned  round,  and  said,  "  I  wish  you 
just  to  remember,  Ursie,  that  if  there  are  complaints 
about  the  milk  and  butter,  it  won't  be  my  fault." 

I  could  have  found  it  in  my  heart  at  the  moment 
to  give  up  my  visit,  anything  seemed  better  than  to 
have  to  bear  these  taunts^  but  I  knew  that  I  should 
gain  nothing  by  yielding.  Leah  would  only  have 
called  me  perverse,  and  determined  to  make  myself  a 
martyr.  I  resolved,  though,  that  she  should  have  no 
real  cause  for  complaint,  and  therefore  I  went  to 
Esther,  and  took  her  myself  into  the  dairy  to  show 
her  exactly  what  she  was  to  do,  telling  her  especially 
that  she  was  to  give  herself  plenty  of  time,  so  as  to 
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have  the  pans  quite  ready  for  the  new  milk  when  it 
should  be  brought  in.  There  really  was  nothing  else 
of  any  consequence  to  be  attended  to,  for  as  to  the 
preparations  for  Christmas  Day,  I  had  been  busy 
with  them  all  the  morning,  and  William  was  not  so 
bountiful  to  his  people  as  to  require  much  to  be  done 
for  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Leah  kept  out  of  my  way,  and  did  not  say 
good-bye  to  me.  I  went  off  with  a  mixed  feeling, — 
a  light  heart  from  the  prospect  of  my  holiday,  but  a 
heavy  one  from  the  thought  of  the  constant  fret  of 
temper  which  I  was  to  bear, — no  one  could  say  how 
long.  The  light-heartedness,  however,  won  the  day 
by  the  time  I  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Down,  and 
could  look  over  the  sea,  with  the  white  waves  curling 
and  tossing  as  they  rushed  in  upon  the  shore.  I 
stood  for  a  few  moments  to  enjoy  the  sight,  and  then 
finding  I  had  more  time  than  I  expected,  I  took  it 
into  my  head  to  go  to  the  summit  of  St.  Anne's  Hill 
and  stand  by  the  ruined  oratory,  as  I  had  done  on 
that  evening  when  Roger  first  told  me  that  we  might 
be  parted.  I  went  up  so  quickly  that  I  was  quite 
out  of  breath,  and  when  I  reached  the  tower,  I  rested 
against  the  wall  to  recover  myself.  I  did  not  know 
that  any  one  was  near  till  I  heard  a  little  cough,  and 
when  I  looked  round  the  corner  I  saw  Jessie  Lee. 

Like  myself,  she  was  leaning  against  the  tower 
with  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  which  she  was  try- 
ing to  read ;  but  the  wind  caught  it  every  instant,  so 
that  she  could  scarcely  manage  it.  "  You  had  better 
come  round  this  side,  and  not  face  the  wind  in  that 
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way,  Jessie/*  I  said,  gently,  not  wishing  to  startle 
her. 

But  she  did  start,  and  stand  up,  and  the  colour 
came  to  her  cheeks  and  mounted  up  to  her  forehead, 
while  she  crumpled  up  the  letter  in  her  hand,  and 
tried  to  hide  it. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  frighten  you,**  I  said  ;  "  but  I 
was  going  to  Longside,  when  the  fancy  took  me  to 
run  up  here  for  a  few  minutes  and  look  round.  The 
air  on  St.  Anne's  always  does  one  good." 

**  Yes,  it  is  very  fresh.  I  didn't  know  you  were 
going  to  Longside.  I  think  I  must  say  good-bye ;" 
and  Jessie  moved  away. 

But  I  called  after  her.  **  Don't  run  off  in  such  a 
hurry,"  I  said  as  she  came  back ;  "  it  is  not  often 
that  we  meet  now,  Jessie ;  you  are  always  gay  or 
busy." 

"  Sometimes ;  I  am  not  busy  now,"  she  answered, 
stopping  unwillingly. 

"Only  gay?"  I  said. 

The  words  seemed  to  strike  her  like  a  mockery;  she 
turned  round  upon  me  quite  sharply.  "  You  didn't 
use  to  be  fond  c^  sneering,  Ursie." 

"I  never  meant  to  sneer,  Jessie,"  I  replied;  "I 
only  repeat  what  others  say." 

"  And  I  thought  you  knew  better  than  to  believe 
the  world's  talk,"  she  answered.  "  No  one  can  call 
Hatton  a  gay  place." 

*'  Not  Hatton  but  Dene,"  I  said.  "  You  must  own, 
Jessie,  that  Captain  and  Mrs.  Price  keep  open 
house." 
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"It  is  their  concern,  not  mine,*'  she  answered; 
"  why  should  people  talk  about  me?  " 

She  spoke  hastily;  but  I  suspect  she  was  not 
entirely  vexed  that  people  should  talk  of  her,  in 
whatever  way  it  might  be. 

"  We  must  live  in  the  desert,  if  we  mean  not  to  be 
talked  about  in  this  world,"  I  said ;  "  and  even  then 
I  suppose  people  would  be  troubling  themselves  to 
guess  why  we  went  there.** 

"  And  that  is  why  I  wonder  you  take  any  heed  to 
what  you  hear  about  me,  Ursie,"  continued  Jessie  ; 
"  you  know  so  well  how  foolish  it  all  is.*' 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,"  I  said  gravely. 
"  I  don't  think,  Jessie,  that  any  girl's  name  is  ever 
mentioned  lightly,  unless  she  herself  has  given  cause 
for  it ;  at  least,  that  is  what  Mrs.  Kemp  has  often 
said  to  me,  and  Roger  used  to  tell  me  the  same." 

Jessie  stood  with  one  foot  forward,  wishing,  I  could 
see,  to  run  away  from  me,  but  at  the  mention  of 
Roger's  name  she  drew  it  back,  and  her  fingers 
seemed  to  grasp  more  firmly  the  letter  which  she  held. 

"  Roger  wasn't  well  when  you  last  heard  from  him, 
was  he  ?  "  she  said,  in  a  careless  tone. 

"  Not  very ;  the  cold  tries  him.  I  must  go  out  to 
him  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  take  care  of  him." 

"  He  will  want  that,"  she  said. 

"  Yes ;  he  takes  very  little  thought  for  himself." 

**  But  he  likes  Canada  ?  "  continued  Jessie. 

"  Yes,  in  a  way ;  it  will  never  be  like  England  to 
him ;  he  cares  so  much  for  his  old  friends." 

Jessie  looked  up  thoughtfully.  "  You  tell  him  all 
the  gossip  about  them,  I  suppose,  Ursie." 
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"  I  tell  him  what  I  hear ;  sometimes  truth,  some- 
times gossip,  just  as  it  may  happen." 

"  And  he  believes  it,  of  course  ?  *' 

"  He  believes  what  I  tell  him  is  true." 

"And  if  people  say  ill-natured  things  about  me, 
he  takes  them  for  fact  then,"  said  Jessie. 

"  He  takes  for  fact  what  I  say  is  fact,"  I  replied ; 
"  that  Jessie  Lee  is  too  much  at  Dene  for  her  hap- 
piness or  for  her  good  name." 

"  My  good  name !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  and  her  eyes, 
usually  so  sweet  and  soft  in  their  expression,  flashed 
like  lightning.  "  I  tell  you  what  you  may  say  to  him, 
which  will  put  a  stop  to  any  remarks  upon  my  good 
name  or  my  bad." 

She  waited  a  moment, —  began  to  speak,  stopped, 
and  at  length  exclaimed,  "Jessie  Lee  is  going  to  be 
married  ; "  and,  seeing,  I  suppose,  that  I  looked  rather 
incredulous,  she  thrust  her  letter  into  my  hand, 
saying,  impatiently,  "  Read  it ;   read  it." 

I  turned  away  from  the  wind  and  opened  the  letter ; 
Jessie  watched  me  intently. 

The  handwriting  was  difficult  to  decipher;  she 
thought  I  had  reached  the  conclusion  before  I  had 
made  out  the  meaning  of  the  first  four  lines. 

"  Well ! "  she  said,  "  it's  all  true, —  plain  ;  no  mis- 
take, Ursie."  Still  I  read  on  ;  when  at  length  I  came 
to  the  concluding  words,  I  folded  up  the  paper  again, 
and  gave  it  to  Jessie  without  speaking. 

"  You  see,"  she  said,  "  it  is  an  offer." 

"Yes!  an  offer." 

"  And  a  very  proper  one.     I  shall  be  the  wife  of 
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Lieutenant  Macdonald,  of  ilie  Marines.  Roger  will 
have  nothing  to  say  against  that." 

The  tone  of  her  voice  was  strange  ;  there  was  more 
pique  than  pleasure  in  it.  I  thought  I  would  try  an 
experiment  with  her. 

"  No,  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  you  will  not  be  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald." 

«  Why  not  ?     Who  is  to  hinder  me  ?  " 

"  Yourself.  You  don't  know  anything  about  Lieu* 
tenant  Macdonald  that  is  good,  and  what  is  more, 
you  don't  care  for  him." 

"  As  for  caring,  he  is  very  polite ;  you  can't  find 
fault  with  his  letter." 

*'  Yes  I  can,"  I  said.  "  It  is  the  letter  of  a  man 
who  has  not  a  particle  of  respect  for  you,  and  thinks 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  flatter  you ;  and,  Jessie, 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  Lieutenant  Mac- 
donald's  habits  would  make  any  woman  miserable. 
Who  would  marry  a  drunkard  ?  " 

"  You  may  just  tell  Roger  that  it  is  going  to  be," 
she  said,  laughing.  "It  will  be  a  fine  subject  for 
your  next  letter." 

I  was  provoked  more  than  frightened.  With  all 
her  folly,  I  believed  that  Jessie  had  too  much  real 
respect  for  goodness,  thus  deliberately  to  throw  her- 
self away ;  but  then,  her  vanity.-^it  was  such  a 
fearful  stumbling-block.  I  could  not  let  her  leave  me 
in  this  wild  mood. 

"Jessie,"  I  said,  and  I  caught  hold  of  her  dress, 
and  made  her  listen  to  me.  "  You  were  always  fond 
9f  teasing,  but  this  goes  rather  beyond  what  one  can 
bear.   You  can't  mean  really  to  say  *  Yes '  to  this  man ; 
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but  you  will  do  a  very  wrong  thing  if  you  don't  at 
once  say,  *No.'" 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should,"  she  replied.  *'  You 
see^  he  says  that  if  I  cannot  at  once  like  him,  he  will 
be  content  to  wait  for  what  time  may  do." 

"And  for  what  purpose?"  I  inquired.  "Do  you 
think  he  is  going  to  reform  for  the  love  of  you  ?  " 

<*He  may,"  said  Jessie.  "Men  do  refoim  some- 
times." 

"  But  women  are  worse  than  mad  who  marry  upon 
the  chance  of  reformation,"  I  said.  "Jessie,  even 
if  you  cared  for  him,  there  is  not  one  of  your  friends 
who  would  consent  to  the  marriage." 

"I  don't  want  consent,"  she  replied,  "at  least,  not 
yet ;  there  is  no  hurry." 

"  Indeed,  Jessie,"  I  exclaimed,  "  you  are  mistaken. 
There  is  no  halting  between  yes  and  no  in  a  case  like 
this.  If  you  don't  mean  to  marry  him  you  have  no 
business  to  keep  him  hanging  on." 

*'  I  don't  say  that  I  shall  not  marry  him,"  she  replied. 

"Well,  then,  you  will  talk  to  Mrs.  Morris,  and 
Leah,  and  your  friends,  and  then,  if  they  approve, 
you  will  say  '  Yes.'" 

"Perhaps  *Yes,'  perhaps  *  No.'  I  can't  answer  for 
what  I  may  do." 

She  provoked  me  so  that  I  jumped  up,  and  spoke,  I 
am  afraid,  hastily :  "  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  this  is  wicked 
trifling.  People  talk  lightly  of  love  and  marriage,  but 
they  are  very  serious  matters,  and  we  shall  have  to 
answer  before  God  for  the  way  in  which  we  manage 
tfaiem.    If  Lieutenant  Macdonald  was  a  man  whom 
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you  could  respect,  I  could  understand  your  hesitation. 
But  be  is  a  drunkard;  his  character  is  notorious. 
You  know  you  have  told  me  about  him  many  times." 

'^He  says  be  is  very  fond  of  me,"  said  Jessie  ;  and 
there  was  more  real  feeling  in  her  tone  than  I  could 
have  imagined  possible  in  connection  with  such  a  man. 

I  saw  at  once  what  was  working  in  her  mind. 
"  Jessie,**  I  said,  gravely,  "  what  is  the  love  of  a  bad 
man  worth  ?  " 

"Nothing,  nothing ;  only,  Ursie,  it  is  very  pleasant 
to  be  loved." 

All  the  flippancy  and  perverseness  of  her  manner 
had  vanished,  and  she  leaned  her  head  upon  my 
shoulder  and  cried  bitterly.  I  thought  of  Longside, 
and  felt  I  should  be  late,  but  what  could  I  do.  ''Dear 
Jessie,"  I  said,  "it  is  very  pleasant  to  be  loved,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  that,  it  is  what  we  all  long  for.  But 
love  alone  won't  make  you  happy,  and,  what  is  more, 
such  love  as  this  won't  last.  Lieutenant  Macdonald 
may  possibly  think  he  cares  for  you  much,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  he  cares  for  himself  more.  He  won't 
give  up  his  wine  and  his  bad  companions  to  please 
you." 

"  Perhaps  he  will,  if  I  ask  him,"  persisted  Jessie. 

"  But  you  have  no  right  to  ask  him,  unless  you 
mean  to  do  something  for  him  in  return ;  unless  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  marry  him,  and  that,  you 
know,  you  have  not.  And,  at  all  events,  one  thing  is 
clear ;  you  are  bound  to  be  open  with  Mrs.  Morris 
in  the  matter,  and  to  do  nothing  without  consulting 
her." 

BB  2 
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Jessie  stood  twkting  the  letter  into  various  sbap^ 
Presently  she  said,  rather  bitterly,  "You  are  not 
lonely  as  I  am,  Ursie," 

*.*  Not  quite,  I  haye  Roger ;  but  he  is  away." 

"  That  is  nothing ;  he  thinks  of  you  more  than  of 
any  one  else ;  he  loves  you  best." 

Why  was  it  that  a  creeping  ;misgiving  seemed  to 
glide,  through  my  veins,  and  chill  my  answer  ?  I 
merely  said,  "  Yes,  I  suppose  he  does." 

"  Suppose !  you  know  it,  you  are  sure  of  it,"  ex- 
claimed Jessie,  eagerly.  ''  If  I  had  a  love  like  Eoger's, 
Ursie,  I  could  go  through  the  world  without  a  wish. 
I  would  work,  slave,  bear  torture,  anything  to  be 
loved  first^best." 

"  But  not  by  Lieutenant  Macdonald,"  I  smd.  "  A 
drunkard !  Ob,  Jessie,  think ! "  and  I  myself  shud- 
dered unconsciously  at  the  idea. 

She  put  her  arm  within  mine  without  saying  an- 
other word,  and  we  moved  away  from  the  tower. 
Then  she  stopped,  and  said,  "  Which  way  are  you 
going,  Ursie  ?  " 

^^  Over  the  hill,  to  Longside.  I  ought  to  have  beea 
there  half  an  hour  ago." 

"We  can  walk  together,  then,  and  you  can  go 
through  Dene  ;  no  one  will  notice." 

"Not  together,"  I  replied,  "if  you  are  bound  for 
Hatton." 

"  I  must  go  to  Dene  firsi^"  she  answered  with  some 
hesitation;  "I  promised  Mrs.  Price  to  see  her  to- 
day." 

*  It  would  be  better  to  write  to  Mr.  Macdonald 
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first,"  I  said.    "  If  he  is  at  Dene,  as  I  suppose,  it  will 
be  awkward  meetiDg  him  before  you  have  written." 

'^He  id  not  likely  to  be  there.  The  gentlemen 
were  all  to  be  out  shooting.  That  is  why  I  promised 
to  go.  I  must  keep  my  word.  Now,  give  me  your 
hand  and  well  run ;  **  and^  she  drew  me  with  her  to 
the  brow  of  the  hilL 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

I  WOULD  not  run  down  St.  Anne's  Hill,  for  it  was  a 
great  deal  too  steep  to  be  safe,  and  Jessie  knew  better 
than  to  attempt  it;  but  she  was  in  such  a  state  of 
excitement,  that  really  she  scarcely  knew  what  she 
said.  When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I  again 
urged  her  returning  to  Hatton.  As  to  going  through 
Dene  myself,  I  did  not  like  the  idea,  for  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Price  had  dropped  since  her  marriage, 
and  I  did  not  desire  to  renew  it,  neither  did  I  know 
how  she  was  likely  to  look  upon  such  an  intrusion. 
Jessie  could  not  understand  my  scruples.  She  was 
seat  home  at  Dene  herself,  that  she  fancied  every 
one  else  must  be  the  same. 

We  went  on  in  the  direction  of  Dene,  neither  of  us 
having  quite  made  up  our  minds  what  to  do,  and  I 
trying  to  persuade  Jessie  that  it  was  more  fitting  for 
her  at  once  to  go  back  to  Hatton,  and  put  the  case 
before  Mrs.  Morris,  when,  as  we  reached  the  little 
sheep-path  leading  off  the  down  to  Compton,  who 
should  we  see  coming  up  but  Miss  Milicent,  dressed 
in  a  kind  of  loose  great-coat  and  a  close  beaver 
bonnet,  and  helping  herself  to  mount  the  hill  by  the 
aid  of  a  heavy  stick. 

"  Ursie  Grants  is  that  you  ? "  she  called  out, 
"  Stop,  will  you  ?    I  want  you," 
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She  came  up  looking  flashed  and  excited,  but  some* 
what  cautious,  as  she  saw  Jessie. 

^'I  thought  you  were  alone/'  she  said,  in  a  tone 
which  Jessie  could  scarcely  help  hearing,  and  which 
made  her  stand  aside  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  to 
my  great  annoyance,  walk  on  slowly  by  herself 
towards  Dene.  I  called  out  after  her,  ^^  Just  wait, 
Jessie ;  I  shall  not  be  a  minute." 

*^  Yes,  you  will  be,  I  have  a  good  many  things  to  say 
to  you,"  said  Miss  Milicent.     "  Who  is  that  girl  ?  " 

^*  A  kind  of  cousin  of  my  sister-in«law.  Miss  Mili- 
cent," I  replied.  "  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  must  not 
let  her  walk  alone." 

"  Why  not  ?  She  is  no  baby*  Where  is  she 
going?" 

^  £  am  not  quite  sure ;  perhaps  to  Dene  ?  " 

^^  To  Dene !  That  is  just  where  I  am  going,  and  you 
are  going  with  me." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Milicent,  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  taken 
quite  by  surprise.  "  I  will  walk  with  you  to  the  gate  5 
but  I  can't  say  about  going  in." 

^^  It  is  going  in  that  I  am  bent  upon.  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  you,  Ursie  Grant.  Can't  that  girl  walk 
on  instead  of  waiting  ?  She  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  I 
like  hef  face." 

It  was  a  face  to  like,  especially  at  that  moment 
There  was  so  much  thoughtfulness  in  it.  I  could  see 
that  Jessie  was  having  a  struggle  with  herself.  She 
was  almost  determined  to  go  back  to  Hatton.  If  we 
had  but  been  alone  I  should  have  persuaded  her. 

'*  That  is  your  way,"  I  said  to  her,  laughingly,  yet 
bb4 
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in  a  tone  I  knew  she  must  understand,  and  I  pointed 
to  Hatton. 

^  And  this  is  onr  way  to  Dene,"  said  Miss  Milicent, 
leading  me  to  the  beginning  of  the  sloping  green  path- 
way on  the  side  of  the  down.  "  I  am  not  going  there 
to  pay  a  visit — only  on  business,  and  you  can  let  Mrs. 
Priee  understand  this.*^ 

Jessie  caught  the  word  Dene*  **  Then  you  arc 
going  to  Dene,  Ursie,"  she  said. 

^'Ursie  Grant  and  I  are  both  going  there,"  said 
Miss  Milicent.  '^  She  knows  Mrs.  Price,  and  I  don't ; 
though  I  have  had  dealings  enough  with  her  of  one 
kind  and  another." 

"I  knew  Jane  Shaw;  I  don*t  know  Mrs.  Price,** 
I  replied.  '^  She  is  too  fine  a  lady  for  me,  Miss 
Milicent ;  and,  indeed,  she  will  be  likely  to  receive 
you  much  better  without  me." 

"  I  know  Mrs.  Price  very  well,"  said  Jessie,  with 
scarcely  concealed  satisfaction  at  having  what  she 
considered  a  grand  friend. 

"  Do  you  ?  Then  you  will  be  just  the  person  to 
say  what  1  want,"  said  Miss  Milicent ;  '^  only  you  will 
just  let  Ursie  Grrant  and  me  walk  aside  and  have  a 
little  talk  together." 

It  was  most  unfortunate.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  leave  Jessie  and  Miss  Milicent  to  manage  their 
visit  as  they  could,  and  make  my  way  at  once  to 
Longside ;  but  then  I  was  so  afraid  to  trust  Jessie 
alone,  knowing  how  easily  she  might  be  persuaded  to 
stay  and  see  Mr.  Macdonald  again ;  and  even  if  her 
present  intentions  were  good,  which  I  was  not  sure  of, 
I  could  not  for  a  moment  have  depended  upon  them. 
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if  she  were  placed  in  the  waj  of  temptation.  Care 
for  him  she  did  not,  but  she  might  be  flattered  by 
his  admiration,  and  touched  by  his  expressions  of 
affection;  and  how  many  women  marry,  and  make 
themselves  miserable  for  life,  under  no  greater  in- 
ducement ! 

Miss  Milicent  took  no  notice  of  my  hesitation,  but 
telling  Jessie  to  go  on  to  the  white  gate,  and  wait  for 
us,  she  planted  herself  deliberately  in  my  way,  and 
said,  in  an  under  tone,  "  We  have  had  news  of  my 
father,  Ursie." 

"Indeed!"  I  exclaimed.  I  must  have  changed 
colour  from  surprise,  for  Miss  Milicent  added  di- 
rectly, "  You  look  as  white  as  my  mother  did.  She 
shook  like  an  aspen  leaf,  and  almost  went  into  a  fit. 
She  would  have  gone  quite,  if  Matilda  Temple  had^not 
scolded  her." 

"  Oh !  Miss  Milicent,  scolded  her  1 "  I  exclaimed ; 
« who  could  do  that  ?  Poor  lady  !  no  wonder  she 
was  upset." 

"  No  wonder,  indeed.  If  you  had  been  there  to  see 
it!  We  had  such  a  scene!  But  Matilda  Temple 
didn't  carry  the  day,  though  she  tried  hard  for  it. 
She  would  have  kept  the  letter  from  my  mother  if 
she  could." 

«  And  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Weir  himself?"  I 
said. 

"No,  only  from  a  gentleman  abroad  who  has  seen 
him,  and  knows  where  he  is,  and  tells  us  that  if  wo 
want  to  hear  more  of  him  we  must  find  out  a  Lieu- 
tenant Macdonald.  He  is  at  Dene,  Ursie,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  going  there." 
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It  was  a  most  incoherent  story,  I  could  make 
nothing  of  it,  and  I  had  to  ask  many  questions  before 
I  found  out  the  whole.  John  Hervey^  it  seems,  had 
been  doing  for  Mrs.  Weir  what  he  wished  me  to  do  ; 
he  had  been  keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  open  for  any 
thing  which  might  interest  or  be  of  use  to  her.  It 
was  through  some  acquaintance  of  his  that  a  rumour 
came  of  Mr.  Weir  having  been  seen  somewhere  in 
France — in  Paris  I  think  it  was.  John  said  nothing, 
but  he  made  inquiries,  and  at  length  he  found  out  an 
English  gentleman  who  had  lately  been  in  company 
with  Mr.  Weir,  but  knew  nothing  of  his  history,  or 
how  he  was  living,  or  what  he  meant  to  do — only 
that  he  had  with  him  a  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  who  at 
that  time  was  upon  the  point  of  starting  for  England. 
^*  Mr.  Hervey  is  clever  enough,"  continued  Miss  Mili- 
cent,  when  she  had  reached  thus  far ;  *^  and  he  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  made  out  at  last  that  the 
Lieutenant  Macdonald  mentioned  in  the  letter  was 
the  same  who  is  now  at  Dene ;  whereupon  he  wrote 
to  me  to  tell  me, — a  very  civil  letter  it  was ;  not  at 
all  putting  himself  forward ;  he  is  a  young  man  who 
knows  his  place,  and  does  not  interfere.  But  when  I 
had  read  it,  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  just  go  over 
to  Dene  myself,  and  see  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  and 
hear  all  he  has  to  say,  I  may  as  well  take  in  some 
fresh  air  for  strength  before,"  she  added,  as  she 
turned  round  to  the  wind,  thrust  her  hands  into  her 
coat-pockets,  and  opening  her  mouth,  drew  a  long 
breath,  as  much  I  am  sure  to  help  her  mind  as  her 
body. 

I  did  not  dare  say  I  felt  for  her.     She  never  would 
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have  borne  that,  bo  I  remarked  quite  coldly,  ^'It 
would  be  more  proper  for  Lieutenant  Macdonald  to 
call  upon  you,  Miss  Milicent.  No  doubt  he  would  be 
quite  willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble." 

''  I  don't  know  what  is  proper  or  what  is  not,  Ursie 
Grant.  I  have  lived  long  enough,  and  seen  folly 
enough,  to  put  propriety  out  of  the  question." 

"  But  it  would  have  been  easier  for  you  to  have 
seen  him  at  Stonecliff,"  I  observed.  '^  There  are  such 
odd  people  sometimes  at  Dene." 

'^  If  they  are  odd  they  are  more  like  myself,"  she 
replied ;  "  and  Til  tell  you  what,  Ursie,  you  don't 
know  anything  about  it  There  is  Matilda  Temple,  at 
Stonecliff,  with  eyes  and  ears  in  every  comer  of  the 
house ;  and  my  mother's  door  locked  against  me  and 
open  only  to  her.  No !  whatever  I  learn  shall  be  by 
myself,  without  her  interference." 

"  Of  course  you  know  best,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  re- 
plied, '^  but  it  would  not  seem  to  me  that  Mrs.  Temple 
was  likely  to  interfere  in  anything  which  concerned 
Mrs.  Weir ;  she  could  have  no  object  in  it." 

^*  Then  you  don't  know  her,  Ursie,  and  you  are  an 
innocent  baby,  which  I  never  thought  you  before, 
for  you  never  gave  a  truer  warning  than  when  you 
said  we  had  better  not  make  one  with  Matilda 
Temple." 

**  It  was  you  who  thought  so  first,  Miss  Milicent," 
I  said.     "  You  always  told  me  you  distrusted  her." 

"  And  so  I  did,  and  so  I  do.  How  I  ever  came  to 
give  way  to  her  I  can't  think.  I  do  believe,  Ursie, 
we  don't  any  of  us  know  in  the  least  what  we  are 
like," 
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There  was  more  thought  in  the  remark  than*:  I 
quite  saw  then.  I  answered,  indifferently,  "  I  sup- 
pose we  can't  know  till  we  are  tried.  But  things 
won't  last  long  as  they  are,  Miss  Milicent.  I  think 
you  told  me  one  day^  that  Stonecliff  was  only  taken 
for  a  year." 

"  And  what  is  to  happen  to  us  before  the  year  is 
over?  It  is  only  just  begun,  and  if  we  go  on  at  the 
rate  we  are  going  now  we  may  be  without  a  penny 
before  it  is  ended." 

I  felt  uncomfortable  when  Miss  Milicent  said  this. 
I  did  not  think  I  was  the  person  to  hear  about  the 
money  affairs  of  the  family,  but  Miss  Milicent  was 
so  strange ;  she  could  be  as  close  as  possible  at  times, 
but  if  the  impulse  once  seized  her,  and  she  felt  confi- 
dence in  the  person  to  whom  she  was  talking,  every- 
thing came  out  at  a  rush.  I  looked  towards  the 
white  gate  to  give  her  a  hint  that  we  must  hasten  on, 
but  she  never  took  hints. 

"  We  were  to  share  housekeeping,"  she  continued, 
"  but  —  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  am  sure  —  I  have  no 
means  of  ordering  matters,  and  there  are  so  many 
little  things  put  down  to  my  mother.  I  don't  believe 
she  wants  them,  but  Matilda  says  she  does.  Matilda 
boasts  she  keeps  within  her  own  income ;  if  she  does 
it  must  be  by  eking  it  out  with  ours." 

"  Perhaps,"  I  ventured  to  say,  "  if  there  is  news 
of  Mr.  Weir,  it  might  be  the  occasion  of  making  a 
change." 

"I  don't  say,  perhaps,"  she  replied.  *'I  say  it 
must  be ;  only  Matilda  Temple  will  work,  and  work, 
at  my  mother  to  prevent  it.    Now  she  has  her  in 
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her  hands  she  won't  let  her  go  easily,  you  may  depend 
upon  that  That  was  why  she  wanted  me  not  to 
show  Mr.  Hervey's  letter.  It  was  all  pretence  saying 
it  would  upset  my  mother.  We  had  a  regular  battle 
about  it,  and  I  told  her  a  bit  of  my  mind.  We  are  not 
the  better  friends  for  that.  Depend  upon  it,  Ursie, 
it  is  a  trying  life  we  have  of  it ; "  and,  for  almost  the 
first  time  since  I  had  known  her,  I  heard  Miss  Mili- 
cent  sigh. 

It  was  her  own  doing,  all  to  be  attributed  to  her 
neglect  of  her  mother,  which  had  paved  the  way  for 
Mrs.  Templets  influence,  but  it  was  not  my  place  to 
reproach  her  with  it ;  and,  I  fancied  she  was  begin- 
ning to  feel  it. 

^*  Mr.  Richardson  talks  to  me  about  looking  after 
my  mother,"  she  continued ;  "  he  is  always  throwing 
me  back  when  I  want  him  to  give  me  more  parish  work. 
I  don't  see  what  business  he  has  to  interfere.  As  I 
tell  him,  he  can't  know 'the  ins  and  outs  of  a  family. 
My  mother  wouldn't  have  me  with  her  if  I  wished  it." 
I:  "  I  am  sure  Mr.  Richardson  means  kindly,"  I  re- 
marked, "whatever  he  may  say.  He  has  been  a  good 
friend  to  Roger  and  me,  at  least." 

"  Well,  of  course,  yes !  and  I  dare  say  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  that  won't  mend  matters  now;  and, 
Ursie,  I  don't  like  your  always  taking  side  against 
me." 

I  only  laughed  a  little  ;  there  was  no  good  in  argu- 
ing with  her  or  contradicting  her.  Besides,  time  was 
getting  on.  The  sun  was  sinking  low,  and  already 
there  was  a  yellow  gleam  over  the  bay,  and  a  mist 
gathering  behind  the  white  clififs. 
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"  If  you  please,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  "  we  really 
must  be  going  on.  Jessie  has  to  return  to  Hatton, 
and  you  will  find  it  lonely  walking  back  to  the  Heath. 
Are  you  quite  sure  you  had  not  better  wait,  and  call 
at  Dene  to-morrow  ?'* 

**I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  it  must  be  night  before  I 
am  back,  I  will  see  that  Mr.  Macdonald  to-day,"  she 
exclaimed.  ^*  Since  you  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Ursie,  you  can  go  your  own  way.  That  young  girl 
and  I  can  manage  without  you." 

She  strode  on  for  some  distance,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  white  gate,  when  she  stopped,  turned 
round  to  me  as  I  was  following  her,  caught  hold  of 
my  hand,  and  grasped  it  with  the  firm  clutch,  I  can 
call  it  nothing  else,  which  was  peculiar  to  her,  and 
said,  '*  I  am  like  a  hack-horse  tired,  Ursie.  Every  one 
is  setting  at  me  to  go  their  way,  but  you  will  forgive." 

She  would  not  wait  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say  in 
answer,  but,  pushing  open  the  gate  before  Jessie 
could  do  it  for  her,  she  entered  the  grounds  of  Dene. 
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Dene  was  very  little  altered.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  I  was  more  glad  or  sorry  for  that.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  pain  to  see  the  old  familiar  walks 
destroyed ;  but  then,  to  look  upon  them  with  such 
changed  associations  I  I  wondered  how  Miss  Milicent 
could  bear  it.  She  went  on  bravely,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  carelessly,  only  I  don't  think  she  allowed  her- 
self to  look  about  much ;  and  she  did  not  speak  a 
word,  but  walked  before  us  by  herself. 

Jessie,  pleased  to  show  her  intimacy,  said  she 
should  run  round  by  the  verandah,  and  tell  Mrs. 
Price  we  were  coming.  Miss  Milicent  and  I  went  to 
the  carriage  entrance. 

A  footman,  in  very  gay  orange-coloured  livery, 
opened  the  door,  but  he  was  almost  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  Jessie.  I  thought  she  was  going  to  put 
herself  forward  to  welcome  us,  but  she  had  better 
tact  than  people  would  have  given  her  credit  for, 
knowing  her  thoughtless  ways.  She  came  up  to 
Miss  Milicent,  and  said,  ^  I  thought.  Ma'am,  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  know  that  Mrs.  Price  has  a  visitor 
with  her." 

"  Thank  you ;  I  shall  not  keep  Mrs.  Price  more  than 
a  minute.  Ursie,  where  are  you  going  ?  "  and  Miss 
Milicent  looked  back  after  me. 
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"If  you  have  private  business  with  Mrs.  Price, 
Miss  Milicent,  I  could  wait  here  very  well/'  I  said, 
in  an  under  tone. 

"Private,  with  her!  "was  the  answer,  in  a  loud 
whisper.    "  You  know  I  am  not  come  to  see  her." 

"  You  had  better  let  your  mistress  know  that  Miss 
Weir  would  be  glad  to  speak  to  her/'  I  said  aloud 
to  the  servant,  for  I  was  resolved  that  Mrs.  Price 
should  not  think  I  had  called  upon  her  for  my  own 
pleasure. 

"  The  dining-room  is  empty,  I  am  sure,"  said  Jessie 
to  me ;  and  the  man  took  the  hint^  and  ushered  us  in. 
I  can't  say  how  uncomfortable  I  felt ;  it  was  so  very 
awkward  to  be  there,  and  I  could  not  see  why  Miss 
Milicent  had  insisted  jupon  it ;  only,  I  suppose,  she 
disliked  the  visit,  and  thought  that  X  should  help  to 
make  it  go  off  well. 

Jessie  was  very  nervous  and  excited.  She  went 
out  into  the  passage  to  see  if  the  visitor  was  going, — 
then  came  back  and  stood  at  the  door, —  then  looked 
out  of  the  window.  Her  eyes  were  constantly  turn- 
ing from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  every  little  noise 
made  her  start.  For  myself,  I  was  really  thankful  to 
have  piy  thoughts  occupied  by  her  and  Miss  |kfilicent. 
To  sit  in  the  dining-room  at  Dene,  and  feel  myself  a 
visitor  to  Jane  Shaw,  would  have  been  more  than  I 
could  have  borne  patiently,  if  I  had  liJid  leisure  to 
think  of  it.  Presently  there  was  .a  loud  talking  in 
the  passage,  some  very  hearty  good-byes  were  ex- 
changed, and  then  the  dining  room  door  was  thrown 
open  very  wide,  and  Jane  Shaw,: — ^I  b^g  her '  pardon, 
Mrs.  Price, — ^in  a  splendid  figured  green  silk;  rustling 
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with  sdff  lining  and  flounces,  sailed  into  the  room. 
As  for  being  introduced,  there  was  no  need  of  that ; 
she  was  at  home  with  us  directly. 

"  Grood  afternoon.  Miss  Weir ;  very  glad  to  see 
you.  Mrs.  Weir  is  pretty  well,  I  hope  ?  —  How  d'ye 
do,  Ursula?" 

She  was  not  the  least  altered.  In  spite  of  her 
handsome  dress  —  her  hair  beautifully  plaited  accord- 
ing to  the  newest  fashion  —  her  rings,  and  chains, 
and  bracelets  —  she  was  Jane  Shaw  still.  Little 
Jessie  Lee  ,was  ten  times  more  attractive,  and  Miss 
Milicent  in  her  rough  coat  and  beaver  bonnet  much 
more  like  a  lady. 

Miss  Milicent's  reply  was  abrupt,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  her,  but  there  was  a  curious  kind  of 
civility  in  the  tone  which  I  was  not  used  to  —  it 
seemed  to  throw  one  at  a  distance.  I  wondered 
whether  Jane  felt  it. 

'*  My  mother  is  as  well  as  usual,  thank  you.  I  ought 
not  to  have  come  so  late ;  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  it, 
but  I  have  business  with  a  gentleman  staying  here." 

"  A  gentleman,  indeed !  We  have  a  good  many 
gentlemen  here,  haven't  we,  Jessie  ?  "  The  poor  child 
coloured  crimson. 

^'Iwish  to  see  Mr.  Macdonald,"  continued  Miss 
Milicent.  "  If  he  is  in  the  house,  perhaps  you  would 
let  him  be  told  that  I  am  here  ?  " 

^'Lieutenant  Macdonald!  I  can't  say.  He  went 
out  this  morning.  He  may  be  returned.  The  gen- 
tlemen are  not  to  be  reckoned  upon  in  this  shooting 
season,  as  Jessie  knows."  She  added  in  a  familiar  tone. 

VOL.  I.  c  c 
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'^  Perhaps  dear,  you  would  just  see  if  the  Lieutenant 
is  in  the  book-room  ?  " 

I  rose  and  looked  into  the  library  myself.  A  man 
dressed  in  a  shooting-jacket  was  lying  full  length 
upon  a  sofa.  His  face  was  handsome  but  the  ex- 
pression very  disagreeable.  It  was  Lieutenant  Mac- 
donald ;  I  just  knew  him  by  sight,  and  Jessie  Lee  in 
contrast  with  him  seemed  to  me  like  an  angel. 

^'  Mr.  Macdonald  is  there,  I  think,  Miss  Milicent," 
I  said,  as  I  drew  back  from  the  door;  "Would 
you  wish  to  go  in  ?  "  and  I  made  room  for  her  to  pass, 
yet  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  Jessie  from  being 
seen.     Mrs.  Price  followed  to  introduce  her. 

I  closed  the  door  behind  them,  and  we  heard  only 
the  low  murmur  of  voices. 

Then  I  went  up  to  Jessie.  "  Promise  me  one  thing," 
I  said,  hurriedly,  "  that  you  won't  stay  here,  Jessie ; 
that  you  will  come  home  to  Sandcombe  with  me." 

She  hesitated.  "You  must,"  I  continued;  "you 
don't  know  what  you  may  be  led  into." 

Mrs.  Price's  hand  touched  the  handle  of  the  door  — 
I  was  in  an  agony  for  the  answer  —  I  don't  know 
what  possessed  me,  but  I  added,  "  What  shall  I  be  able 
to  say  of  you  to  Roger  ?  " 

Jessie's  countenance  changed  in  an  instant.  She 
looked  at  me  with  a  winning  smile,  and  said,  "  I  will 
do  what  you  wish.  I  should  not  like  to  vex  Mr. 
Roger." 

I  kissed  her.  She  seemed  to  me  like  a  child  saved 
from  danger.  Immediately  afterwards,  Mrs.  Price 
burst  in  upon  us.  She  could  not  have  understood 
how  or  why  I  was  there ;  indeed,  I  should  have  had  a 
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difficulty  in  explaining  it  myself.  But  she  was  very 
gracious ;  most  unpleasantly  so.  "  You  find  the  place 
altered  since  you  were  here,  Ursula,"  she  began.  "  We 
have  just  added  a  room  to  your  cottage,  and  enlarged 
the  billiard  room ;  you  had  a  small  parlour,  I  think, 
and  the  kitchen.  I  dare  say  you  would  like  to  go 
over  and  see  it,  and  you  would  like  to  see  the  draw- 
ing-room, too,  no  doubt — Captain  Price  has  put  up 
some  pictures,  and  made  it  look  quite  different  from 
what  it  was  in  poor  Mrs.  Weir's  time.  Our  groom 
lives  in  your  cottage ;  it  just  does  for  him  and  his 
wife,  and  they  have  one  child.  I  will  show  you  the 
way,  if  you  like  it.  Jessie,  dear,  if  youll  just  run  up 
to  my  room,  and  fetch  my  shawl  — ^not  the  silk  one, 
but  the  cashmere — I  shall  be  obliged  to  you." 

Jessie  looked  proud  of  the  commission,  and  hurried 
away,  whilst  Mrs.  Price  took  me  into  her  drawing- 
room,  professing  to  show  me  the  pictures,  but  pointing 
out  also  the  new  carpet,  and  curtains,  and  tables,  and 
chairs,  everything  in  fact  which  could  in  the  least 
display  her  wealth,  and  continually  repeating,  "  We 
have  been  obliged  to  make  such  changes.  The  old 
furniture  did  well  enough  for  poor  Mrs.  Weir,  I  dare 
say ;  but  it  wouldn't  suit  us." 

I  could  never  have  been  very  cordial  to  her  under 
any  circumstances,  and  now  every  word  she  said 
jarred  upon  me,  and  presently,  when  she  began  to 
talk  of  Jessie,  I  was  more  than  jarred,  I  was  provoked. 
"  Jessie  was  such  a  sweet  girl,"  she  said,  "  she  was 
quite  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  being  useful  to 
her.  They  saw  a  good  deal  of  company,  and  Jessie 
had  many  admirers.  When  she  was  well  dressed, 
cc  2 
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there  wasn't  a  prettier  girl  anywhere    round  the 
country.    No  doubt  she  would  marry  well." 

I  made  but  a  short  answer;  if  I  had  said  all  that 
was  in  my  mind,  she  might  have  thought  me' jealous ; 
but  looking  out  of  the  window,  I  observed,  that  "  we 
must  be  thinking  of  going ;  Miss  Milicent  seemed 
likely  to  be  kept  some  time,  and  though  we  had  walked , 
over  to  Dene  together,  we  were  to  return  separately. 
Miss  Milicent  had  asked  me  to  come  with  her,  because 
she  was  a  stranger.** 

"  Oh  I  indeed !  I  didn't  understand.  I  wasn't  aware 
why  I  had  the  honour  of  a  visit."  Mrs.  Price's 
manner  was  peculiar.  I  could  not  tell  whether  she  felt 
pleased  or  displeased  at  having  the  acquaintance 
renewed.  Jessie  brought  down  the  shawl,  and  we 
went  over  to  the  cottage.  Mrs.  Price  reminded  me 
again  how  small  it  was,  and  only  fit  for  the  groom, 
and  tried  to  impress  upon  me  that  she  was  a  great 
lady,  and  I  was  no  lady  at  all ;  and  yet  she  asked  me 
questions  about  Sandcombe,  and  every  now  and  then 
hinted  that  of  course  I  should  come  and  see  her 
again.  I  let  her  talk  as  she  liked,  not  professing  to 
be  equa\  to  her  in  worldly  position ;  it  did  not  distress 
me  to  be  put  down  by  her,  my  only  difficulty  was  to 
keep  myself  from  looking  down  upon  her  for  other 
causes.  But  that  which  was  more  in  my  thoughts  than 
anything  else  was,  what  could  be  done  with  Jessie.  If 
she  were  to  go  with  me  to  Longside  she  would  be  in 
the  way ;  but  I  did  not  choose  to  let  her  walk  to 
Hatton  alone,  and  still  less  could  I  bear  to  leave  her 
at  Dene.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  she  had  been 
Providentially  placed  under  my  care,  and  that  I  was 
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responsible  for  her.  I  could  not  tell  what  to  decide. 
We  went  into  the  cottage,  and  spoke  to  the  groom's 
wife,  and  I  looked  round  upon  the  old  familiar  walls 
with  an  eje  that  in  fact  saw  nothing.  I  could  have 
sat  there  for  hours  and  thought,  if  I  had  been  alone, 
but  I  had  no  feeling  whilst  Jane  Price  was  at  my 
side.  Only  for  one  moment,  whilst  she,  and  Jessie, 
and  the  woman,  were  talking  apart,  the  present 
seemed  to  vanish  away  like  a  mist,  and  the  past  was 
all  before  me.  Roger  in  his  arm-chair,  the  table  set 
out  for  tea»  the  kettle  standing  on  the  hearth,  so 
cheerful,  so  peaceful  !«-0h,  what  a  pang  shot  through 
me !     Would  such  days  ever  return  again  ? 

Miss  Milicent  came  out  of  the  house  just  as  we 
were  returning  to  it.  A  burning  spot  flushed  her 
cheek,  and  she  rushed  up  to  me.  '^  We  will  go  now, 
Ursie ;  are  you  ready  ?  Mrs.  Price,  I  am  sorry  to  have 
interrupted  you,"  and  Miss  Milicent  made  a  wonder- 
fully polite  bend.    "  I  wish  you  good  evening." 

The  words  were  not  thoroughly  articulate,  they 
came  out  so  fast,  and  Miss  Milicent  hurried  on  up  the 
hill,  whilst  I  vainly  tried  to  overtake  her,  and  then 
looked  back,  and  to  my  dismay  saw  Lieutenant 
Macdonald  issue  from  the  house  and  join  Mrs.  Price 
and  Jessie.  I  returned  to  them  directly,  but  not 
before  a  few  words  had  been  interchanged  between 
Jessie  and  Mr.  Macdonald.  '^  Please  be  quick,  Jessie," 
I  said  "  Miss  Milicent  is  gone." 

Jessie  looked  at  me  half  doubtful,  half  frightened. 

"  Come,"  I  repeated,  decidedly.  "  I  must  follow 
Miss  Milicent." 

GO  3 
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"  You  were  not  going  with  her ;  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean,"  replied  Jessie ;  and  Mrs.  Price  turned 
upon  me  hastily,  and  said  that  Jessie  was  intending  to 
stay  with  her. 

"  You  promised,  Jessie,"  I  said. 

"Promised,  what?  She  is  engaged  to  me,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Price.  She  began,  I  am  sure,  to  suspect 
my  motive  for  interference. 

Mr.  Macdonald  had  withdrawn  a  few  paces,  and  I 
took  care  that  he  should  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  Jessie  again,  though  what  she  had  already 
said  had  been^  evidently,  in  no  way  pleasing  to  him. 
Jessie  herself  seemed  so  irresolute,  that  once  more  I 
was  induced  to  use  the  weapon  of  persuasion  which 
I  had  tried  successfully. 

"  You  know,  Jessie,"  I  said,  "  you  told  me  that 
you  did  not  wish  to  vex  me  nor  any  one  else."  I 
stressed  the  last  words,  and  saw  that  she  understood 
them.  She  made  a  confused  excuse  to  Mrs.  Price, 
a  half  curtsy  to  the  Lieutenant,  and  we  followed 
Miss  Milicent  up  the  hill. 

I  breathed  freely  when  I  found  myself  outside  the 
white  gate;  yet  the  relief  only  lasted  for  a  few 
moments.  I  felt  so  provoked  with  Jessie  for  her 
weakness ;  so  annoyed  at  having  my  engagement  for 
the  evening  interfered  with ;  so  anxious  too  for  Miss 
Milicent,  who  was  still  striding  on  at  a  man's  pace 
before  us. 

I  kept  Jessie's  arm  within  mine,  but  without 
talking  to  her.  Really  I  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
After  a  few  moments  I  looked  at  her,  and. saw  she 
was  crying.     My  heart  softened  towards  her  then ; 
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I  said,  genlly,  "  You  are  not  sorry  you  kept  your 
promise,  Jessie,  are  you  ?  " 

The  tears  only  came  the  faster  for  the  inquiry.  I 
repeated  it. 

"I  didn't  keep  it,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  can't  keep 
anything  or  do  anything  that's  right,  Ursie ;  you  had 
better  tell  Mr.  Roger  so  at  once,  and  then  he  will 
give  me  up  as  good  for  nothing." 

Her  thpughts  were  dwelling  then  upon  Roger.  I 
noticed  it,  but  it  did  not  strike  me  as  unsafe  or  un- 
wise.   It  was  like  the  feeling  of  a  child  for  a  parent. 

"  Neither  Roger,  nor  I,  will  give  you  up  Jessie," 
I  said,  "  not  for  all  the  world.  But  if  you  don't  want 
to  run  the  risk  of  making  yourself  miserable  for  life, 
you  must  keep  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  Dene 
is  not  a  fit  place  for  you.  Jane  Shaw  wasn't  over 
careful  in  her  conduct  as  a  girl,  and  she  is  not  any 
better,  that  I  can  hear,  now  that  she  is  married ;  she 
has  very  few  women  friends,  and  the  men  are  a  bad 
set,  as  you  quite  well  know,  and  it  would  just  be  ruin 
to  you  in  all  ways  to  be  mixed  up  with  them. 

I  waited  for  her  to  assent,  but  she  only  said,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  "  Then  Mr.  Roger  would'nt  like 
to  see  me  married." 

"  Yes,  he  would  like  it  very  much,"  I  answered, 
"if  you  were  to  marry  respectably;  so  would  all 
who  care  for  you." 

"  I  don't  believe  that  any  one  who  is  respectable, 
as  you  call  it,  will  ever  take  up  with  me,"  exclaimed 
Jessie.  "  If  Mr.  Roger  thinks  I  have  a  bad  name,  so 
will  others." 

She  longed  for  me  to  contradict  her,  I  am  sure, 
c  c  4 
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but  I  would  not  do  so  just  then.  She  was  out  of  con- 
ceit with  herself^  and  wished  me  to  say  something 
civil  that  might  put  her  in  again ;  but  though  I  was 
very  sorry  for  her,  I  was  certain  it  was  good  for  her 
to  feel  that  her  careless  ways  had  done  her  harm  in 
people's  opinion.  Besides,  I  had  no  wish  to  go  on 
talking  about  Roger.  I  felt  I  had  not  been  wise  in 
saying  as  much  as  I  had  about  him.  Jessie  was  so 
fond  of  being  thought  about,  even  in  the  way  of 
being  scolded,  that  it  only  increased  her  vanity  to 
remind  her  that  any  one  was  anxious  about  her, 
especially  a  person  whom  she  so  much  respected  and 
looked  up  to  as  Eoger.  I  cut  the  conversation  sh<H:t 
by  saying  that  I  must  run  on  and  have  a  few  words 
with  Miss  Milicent.  That,  however,  was  not  so 
easily  accomplished.  Miss  Milicent  had  walked  on 
go  fast  that  I  could  not  overtake  her,  and  when  I 
began  to  consider,  though  I  thought  it  very  strange 
in  her  to  go  off  from  me  in  such  a  sudden  way,  I  saw 
it  was  no  business  of  mine  to  thrust  myself  upon  her. 
Instead  of  following  her,  therefore,  I  came  back  to 
Jessie,  and  proposed  that  we  should  both  make  the 
best  of  our  way  to  Sandcombe.  How  disappointed  I 
felt  at  losing  my  visit  to  Longside  I  can't  say ;  and  I 
thought  how  they  would  be  expecting  me,  and  onco 
or  twice  was  sorely  tempted  to  go  there  after  all ;  but 
it  would  never  have  done  to  take  Jessie ;  it  would 
quite  have  cut  up  our  evening.  If  I  had  wished  to 
have  any  talk  with  Mary  I  must  have  left  Jessie 
alone,  or  burdened  Mrs.  Kemp  with  her,  and  that  I 
should  have  disliked  extremely,  for  she  was  not  over 
pleased,  as  I  well  knew,  with  the  character    that 
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Jessie  had  gained  for  herself.  One  has  no  right  to 
put  people  together  till  one  is  tolerably  sure  thej  are 
willing  to  be  friends. 

Moreover  it  was  not  a  fixed  engagement  at  Long- 
side.  I  was  always  obliged  to  say  I  would  come  if 
I  could,  but  they  must  not  expect  me  for  certain.  I 
could  never  answer  for  what  might  happen  with  Leah 
to  detain  me  at  home. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

A  STORM  of  hail  came  on  just  when  we  were  off  the 
Down,  which  made  me  the  more  glad  that  I  had  de- 
cided to  return.  It  had  been  gathering  for  some 
time,  but  I  had  not  noticed  it  much,  having  my  mind 
given  to  other  things.  It  would  have  drenched  us 
thoroughly  long  before  we  could  have  reached  Long- 
side,  and  I  should  have  been  sorry  for  this,  more  for 
Jessie's  sake  than  my  own.  I  was  strong,  and 
able  to  bear  dl  weathers ;  but  Jessie  was  of  a  weak 
constitution  and  often  taking  cold. 

"  They  will  be  just  sitting  down  to  tea,  Jessie,"  I 
said,  as  I  took  her  upstairs  to  my  room,  that  she 
might  leave  her  bonnet  and  shawl  there ;  "  they  will 
be  surprised  to  see  us." 

Jessie  was  disinclined  to  go  down ;  she  looked  pale 
and  tired,  and  proposed  to  wait  where  she  was  till  the 
hail  was  over,  and  then  walk  on  to  Hatton.  But  this 
I  would  not  hear  of.  She  could  sleep,  I  said,  very 
well  in  my  bed ;  and  one  of  the  farm  boys  who  lived 
at  Hatton,  would  carry  a  message  to  say  where  she 
was.  "  I  am  sure,  Jessie,"  I  added, "  that  whenever  you 
are  at  Dene,  Mrs.  Morris  doesn't  expect  you  back  till 
she  sees  you,  and  so  she  won't  be  in  any  fright  about 
you,  knowing  that  you  set  off  with  the  intention  of 
walking  there." 
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Jessie  blasbed  but  made  no  answer;  and  a  fear 
crossed  mj  mind,  that  perhaps  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  visits  to  Dene  oftener  than  her  friends 
knew.  I  could  not  bear  to  think  it  of  her,  for  she  was 
true  hj  nature,  though  sometimes  inclined  to  keep 
things  back  from  fear.  But  vanity  and  love  of 
amusement  will  lead  to  so  much  evil,  which  no  one 
has  any  idea  of  at  first. 

I  left  her  to  go  and  explain  to  Leah  why  I  had 
returned ;  but  when  I  entered  the  parlour  I  found  no 
tea  prepared, — ^not  even  the  tea-tray  put  out, — ^and  the 
room  looked  so  cheerless ! ;  The  fire  had'gone  out,  and 
some  one  had  been  trying  to  re-light  it ;  for  a  few 
sticks  were  lying  about,  and  the  coal-scuttle  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  I  went  to  the  kitchen,  and 
found  no  one,  but  I  heard  voices  in  the  distance, 
loud  and  angry;  they  came,  I  was  nearly  sure, 
from  the  dairy,  and  I  went  there  to  see  what  was 
going  on. 

It  was  so  dark  that  I  stumbled  over  something 
which  was  lying  on  the  ground  at  the  door ;  it  was 
like  part  of  a  broken  dish,  and  my  foot  went  into  a 
pool,  whether  of  milk  or  of  water  I  could  not  see.  Leah 
and  Esther  were  in  the  dairy.  They  did  not  perceive 
me ;  Leah  was  in  what  I  can  only  call  a  towering 
passion,  a  thing  rare  for  her ;  she  was  bitter  and 
<Sross,  but  not  generally  passionate.  I  heard  my  name 
mentioned.  "  Miss  Grant  lets  you  do  it,  does  she  ? 
You  are  not  to  attend  to  Miss  Grant,  you  are  to 
attend  to  me,  I  am  your  mistress.  But  you'll  leave 
me;  I  don't  keep  good-for-nothing  girls,  who  tell 
lies ! "    And  then  Esther  rejoined,  not  very  respect- 
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fullj  but  very  eamestlyy  denying  that  she  had  said 
anything  which  was  untrue ;  and  was  immediately  con- 
tradicted by  Leah  with  fresh  threats  of  being  turned 
off  instantly.  What  was  the  beginning  or  likely  to 
be  the  end  of  the  quarrel,  I  could  not  see ;  but  I  was 
quite  sure  that  Esther  had  been  kept  at  work  later 
than  was  right,  and  that  she  would  have  a  long  dark 
walk  over  the  hill  by  herself,  if  some  one  did  not  take 
thought  for  her ;  so  I  quietly  drew  back,  and  made 
my  way  into  the  farm-yard,  and  told  Sam  Hobson, 
Satty's  father,  whom  I  knew  I  should  find  at  work 
there,  that  he  was  not  to  go  without  having  a  word 
with  me  first.  He  was  a  steady  man,  and  lived  near 
the  Smithsons,  and  I  was  sure  he  would  see  Esther 
safe  home.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  dairy.  Leah 
had  left  it,  but  I  found  Esther  sobbing  at  the  door. 
She  told  me  her  grievance.  She  had  washed  the 
milk-buckets  carefully,  as  I  ordered  her,  and  cleaned 
the  ladles,  and  prepared  everything  for  the  milk 
when  it  was  brought  in;  and  she  was  going  to 
scour  the  pans  that  would  be  wanted  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  she  was  called  away  by  Martha^  and  sent 
on  a  message  across  the  fields,  which  took  her  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  she  came  back  she 
found  some  milk,  which  had  been  put  into  a  brown 
pan,  spilt,  and  the  pan  itself  broken  to  pieces.  She 
had  no  more  to  do  with  it,  she  said,  than  I  had ;  and 
she  went  directly  and  told  Martha,  but  Martha  didn't 
believe  her,  neither  did  Mrs.  Grant.  No  one  else, 
they  said,  had  been  near  the  dairy,  and  it  must  have 
been  her  doing ;  and  so  they  wanted  to  make  her  con- 
fess it.    "But  I  wouldn't  tell  a  story  for  them,  nor  for 
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the  Queen!"  exclaimed  Esther,  indignantlj.  *^I 
didn't  do  it,  and  if  they  were  to  cut  my  head  off,  I 
wouldn't  say  that  I  did." 

There  was  one  pointy  however,  in  which  Esther  no 
doubt  was  wrong ;  it  was  part  of  her  usual  careless- 
ness ;  she  had  been  always  told  to  shut  the  dairy 
door  when  she  came  out,  and  this  had  been  forgotten. 
But  she  owned  it  at  once.  She  was  a  thoughtless 
girl,  but  not  given  to  falsehood.  I  had  no  doubt 
myself  that  the  mischief  was  done  by  the  cat,  and 
I  made  her  fetch  a  candle,  and  we  went  into  the 
dairy  together.  I  pointed  out  the  marks  of  the 
creature's  feet  on  the  boards;  Esther  was  satisfied 
then,  she  thought  the  trouble  was  over.  As  for  the 
threatening,  and  the  scolding,  she  had  been  used 
to  them  from  one  or  the  other  all  her  life,  and  I 
doubt  if  she  considered  it  possible  to  get  on  without 
them.  She  had  learnt  to  look  upon  herself  as  fated 
to  do  wrong.  As  she  once  said  to  me,  "Please,  Miss 
Grant,  I  was  bom  to  go  crooked." 

I  was  very  provoked  with  Leah  in  my  own  mind 
for  having  raised  such  a  storm,  without  having 
given  herself  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the  case, 
but  I  supposed  it  would  all  be  right  when  once  I  had 
explained  matters.  I  did  not  understand  Leah,  how- 
ever ;  perhaps  I  should  more  truly  say  I  did  not  un- 
derstand human  nature.  There  is  no  sa3ring  how  far 
we  are  all  at  times  tempted  to  depart  from  what  is 
just,  from  the  shame  of  allowing  that  we  have  been 
unjust.  When  I  went  in,  Leah  was  kneeling  down 
before  the  parlour  fire  trying  to  re-light  it.  Esther 
had  brought  damp  sticks,  and  they  would  not  catch ; 
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the  shavings  were  burnt  out,  and  there  were  only  a 
few  scraps  of  paper  to  use  instead. 

"  It  was  too  late  to  get  to  Longside,  Leah/'  I  said, 
by  way  of  explanation,  ^'  so  I  am  come  back.  Can't 
I  help  you  ?  There's  a  *  Weekly  Messenger '  in  the 
drawer  which  I  suppose  may  be  used." 

"You'll  please  let  that  stay,"  was  the  reply. 
"There's  an  advertisement  in  it  which  William 
wants  to  have  kept.  It's  all  that  girl's  fault  —  green 
sticks  like  these !  They  won't  light  for  a  twelve- 
month." Leah  caught  up  the  match  box,  rubbed  her 
last  match,  and  found  that  it  wouldn't  go  off,  and 
then  tossed  the  box  upon  the  table,  and  sat  down  in 
William's  leathern  arm-chair  with  her  arms  folded. 
I  went  out  to  the  kitchen,  and  brought  back  some 
more  shavings,  and  another  box  of  matches.  "  Cer- 
tainly," I  said,  as  I  gathered  up  the  green  sticks,  "  it 
is  very  tiresome.  There  are  plenty  of  dry  faggots  in 
the  wood-house,  I  know." 

"  This  sort  of  thing  won't  go  on,"  said  Leah,  not 
at  all  hastily,  but  in  a  tone  which  to  me  was  much 
worse. 

I  made  no  reply. 

"  I  shall  go  over  to  Compton,  to-morrow,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  and  tell  Mrs.  Eichardson  so.  I  can't  have 
liars  in  my  house.  They  will  look  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  see  any  more  of  my  money  for  Compton 
school,  if  that  is  the  way  they  bring  their  girls  up." 

I  was  afraid  I  should  only  irritate  her  more  by 
answering,  but  I  could  not  hear  a  false  accusation 
without  trying  to  put  it  right,  so  I  explained  what 
had  really  been  the  case  about  the  milk.     All  I 
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gained  in  reply  was,  "  Very  likely ;  it  might  be  true, 
or  it  mightn't ;  but  Esther  was  a  girl  who  wasn't  to 
be  trusted.  She  could  not  even  lay  a  fire.  She 
never  remembered  a  thing  that  was  told  her ;  and  if 
she  didn't  break  the  dish  herself,  she  was  the  cause 
of  its  being  broken,  and  that  was  just  as  bad.  So 
impertinent  she  was  too,  •—  and  such  a  quantity  of 
milk  spilt, — Mrs.  Weir  must  go  without  it,  there 
wouldn't  be  a  drop  for  her,  —  old  customers  must  be 
attended  to  first."  These  and  many  more  remarks, 
equally  annoying,  I  had  to  bear  in  the  best  way  I 
could,  and  that  I  thought  was  silently ;  but  silence 
only  made  matters  worse.  When  Leah  found  herself 
uncontradicted,  she  turned  her  wrath  upon  me.  It 
was  all  my  doing, 'I  was  at  the  bottom  of  every 
mischief;  it  was  I  who  had  insisted  upon  taking 
Esther;  I,  who  had  taught  her  badly — indeed,  had 
entirely  neglected  her.  If  I  could  have  believed  her, 
my  love  of  going  about  visiting  was  the  cause  of  the 
mishap  in  the  dairy,  and  the  green  sticks,  and  the 
extinguished  fire. 

I  was  not  unaccustomed  to  such  accusations.  I 
went  on  trying  to  make  the  fire  burn,  and  by  the  help 
of  the  bellows  succeeded  at  last,  so  that  the  room  was 
quite  cheerful  with  a  blaze ;  and  then  I  set  out  the 
teatray,  and  brought  in  the  bread  and  butter,  and  put 
out  some  cake  for  William,  Leah  all  the  time  not 
taking  the  least  notice,  but  sitting  moodily  apart. 
At  length,  when  she  found  she  could  not  get  a  word 
from  me,  she  went  upstairs. 

I  give  no  credit  to  myself  for  forbearance.  It  was 
simply  a  matter  of  necessity.    If  I  had  said  one  word 
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I  must  have  said  a  hundred.  I  was,  in  fact,  so  angry, 
that  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak.  Perhaps,  with 
such  a  violent  temper  as  mine  was  naturally,  and  a 
principle  of  religion  which  had  not,  as  it  were,  come 
to  its  full  growth,  this  was  as  much  as  I  could  expect. 
But  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  learnt  to  turn 
my  wrathful  feelings  into  prayers.  I  might  not  then 
have  heard  all  the  bitter  things  Leah  said,  and  I  am 
sure  I  should  not  have  treasured  them  in  my  heart  as 
I  did.  I  went  upstairs  to  find  Jessie,  and  gave  vent 
before  her  more  than  I  ought  to  have  done,  and  that 
did  me  no  good,  especially  as  Jessie  was  inclined  to 
take  Leah's  part,  partly,  I  think,  because  she  felt 
vexed  with  me  for  not  having  flattered  her  more. 

After  a  while,  I  sent  Jessie  down  to  explain  for 
herself  why  she  was  there,  and  to  make  tea  if  she  was 
wanted,  and  presently  I  heard  her  talking  away  quite 
cheerfully  to  William.  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 
to  go  down  myself,  but  there  I  sat  close  to  the  window, 
looking  out  upon  the  heavy  clouds  which  came  float- 
ing across  the  sky,  tinged  with  a  faint  glow  from  the 
sunset.  I  was  better  in  some  degree,  for  I  had  tried 
to  pray  for  a  few  moments  when  Jessie  left  me,  and 
my  temper  was  quieter ;  but  I  could  not  forget  what 
had  passed,  and  my  thoughts  were  gloomy  as  the 
deepening  twilight.  Mrs.  Price,  Leah,  Jessie,  Esther, 
all  semed  going  the  wrong  way;  some  from  one 
cause,  some  from  another.  And  there  was  no  way  of 
doing  good.  I  thought  I  was  to  be  useful  to  Esther, 
but  she  was  to  be  taken  away  from  me.  I  wished  to 
save  Jessie,  but  she  depended  upon  Leah  more  than 
upon  me.     I  had  cherished  a  hope,  when  I  came  to 
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Sandcombe,  of  persuading  William,  if  not  Leah,  to 
look  upon  things  in  a  different  way,  but  I  did  not  see 
that  I  had  the  slightest  influence.  William  was  not 
at  all  more  constant  at  church  because  I  went  twice. 
He  took  the*  Sunday  afternoons  for  settling  the  ac- 
counts just  the  same,  and  never  read  anything  but  the 
"  Mark  Lane  Express  "  or  the  "  Hove  Advertiser ; " 
and  the  way  things  went  on  about  the  farm  and  the 
servants  was  not  altered  in  the  least.  My  life  seemed 
quite  thrown  away.  And  as  to  my  own  temper  and 
principles,  I  had  only  to  look  at  myself  at  that  mo- 
ment and  see  all  the  angry,  proud,  revengeful  feelings 
which  were  struggling  for  the  mastery,  to  be  quite 
sure  that  there  was  very  little  improvement  in 
them.  If  I  had  only  remained  with  Mrs.  Weir,  I 
said  to  myself,— -and  I  went  off  in  thought  into  a  con- 
sideration of  what  might  have  been  the  consequence, 
both  to  her  and  myself,  when  Jessie  ran  up  stairs 
to  bring  me  down  to  tea,  saying  that  William  was 
tired  of  waiting. 

Leah  was  not  in  the  room.  Tea  was  poured  out, 
and  she  did  not  come ;  and,  when  William  went  up 
to  her,  he  brought  back  word  that  she  had  a  head- 
ache, and  was  lying  on  her  bed.  William  was  in 
very  good  spirits,  rather  merry  than  otherwise.  He 
was  pleased  to  have  Jessie  there,  and  joked  her  about 
Dene,  and  especially,  to  my  great  annoyance,  about 
Lieutenant  Macdonald.  I  rather  imprudently  carried 
on  the  subject,  by  repeating  what  I  had  heard  of  him, 
and  especially  of  his  habit  of  drinking ;  jind  William, 
really,  I  believe,  for  the  mere  amusement  of  contra- 
dicting, took  his  part,  and  made  light  of  it,  saying 
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that  it  was  what  all  young  men  would  do  if  it  came 
in  tlieir  way,  only  some  had  the  cleverness  to  conceal 
it  I  was  sure,  and  I  told  him  so,  that  he  was  wrong. 
I  don't  believe  that  either  Roger  or  John  Hervey  ever 
did  such  a  thing,  and  William  himself  was  always 
sober  from  a  boy.  It  vexed  me  that  he  should  say 
such  things  before  Jessie.  It  is  so  bad  for  any  one 
to  have  a  low  opinion  of  others ;  and  moreover  it 
has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me,  how  persons  can 
talk  lightly  of  such  a  habit  as  Mr.  Macdonald's. 
Putting  aside  the  evil  in  this  world,  the  Bible  always 
classes  it  with  the  worst  sins.  To  hear  a  drunken 
scene  turned  into  ridicule,  is  to  me  like  hearing  people 
laugh  about  the  devil.  It  makes  me  shudder.  But 
then,  the  world  would  say  I  am  over  particular. 

When  Jessie  went  upstairs  to  take  Leah  a  cup  of 
tea,  I  made  a  remark  of  this  kind  to  William,  and 
brought  him  to  agree  with  me.  I  did  not  like  to  tell 
him  how  matters  really  stood  between  Jessie  and  the 
Lieutenant,  but  I  said  enough  to  put  him  on  his 
guard,  and  make  him  feel  that  to  encourage  Jessie  in 
thinking  about  such  a  man,  was  very  unwise  to  say 
the  least  There  was  something  in  William  which 
I  could  always  reach  when  I  had  him  to  myself.  It 
was  not  goodness  or  principle,  I  am  afraid,  but  it  was 
a  kind  of  straightforward  sense  and  perception  of 
truth.  Selfishness  blinded  him  whenever  he  did  see 
things  crookedly.  The  provoking  thing  was,  that 
one  never  could  depend  upon  him.  He  might  agree 
with  everything  that  was  said  one  minute,  and  the 
next  he  would  go  and  act  directly  against  it 

Jessie,  when  she  came  down,  said  that  Leah's  head 
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was  very  bad,  and  she  thought  she  had  caught  cold 
standing  about  in  the  dairy ;  I  offered  to  go  up  to  her, 
but  Jessie  thought  I  had  better  not.  She  did  not  ex- 
actly say  that  Leah  was  too  much  put  out  with  me 
to  see  me,  but  I  was  certain  it  was  so.  It  did  not  strike 
me,  however,  that  there  could  be  much  the  matter, 
for  Jessie  told  me  that  Leab  had  talked  about  a  dinner 
party  which  she  thought  of  giving  the  week  after 
Christmas,  and  a  card  party  had  been  mentioned  too. 
Generally  speaking  but  little  visiting  went  on  round 
Sandcombe,  the  farms  were  so  scattered;  William  and 
Leah  however  always  gave  rather  a  grand  party  at 
Christmas-time,  and  Leah  went  out  a  good  deal  then, 
sometimes  as  often  as  twice  in  the  week. 

Jessie  cared  little  for  dinner  or  cards,  what  she 
wanted  was  a  dance ;  but  she  could  not  bring  Leah 
round  upon  that  point,  she  said,  and  I  own  I  was  not 
very  sorry  for  it. 

We  sat  rather  long  gossiping  over  the  fire  after  tea. 
When  William  went  out  to  look  round  the  farm, 
Jessie  very  good-naturedly  offered  to  see  to  one  or 
two  things  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  to, 
and  left  me  at  my  work.  But  presently  she  came 
back  with  a  note  in  her  hand.  It  had  been  brought, 
she  said,  from  StoneclifiP,  and  the  man  was  waiting  to 
know  if  there  was  any  answer. 

^Let  him  go  and  warm  himself  by  the  kitchen- 
fire,  Jessie,"  I  said,  *^  it  will  take  some  time  to  read 
this ;  and  perhaps  you  will  just  look  out  a  pen  and 
some  paper  for  me,  in  case  I  should  have  to  write." 
I  drew  the  candle  near  and  began  to  read.  No  spec- 
tacles were  required ;  Miss  Milicent's  letters  might 
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have  been  distinguished  from  each  other,  half  across 
the  room : — 

"  I  went  away  from  you  to-day  in  a  hurry,  Ursie 
Grant,  but  why  did  not  you  come  after  me  ?  I  ex- 
pected you.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you ; 
more  than  I  can  put  on  paper  to-night  Lieutenant 
Macdonald  was  half-tipsy,  I  don't  think  he  knew 
what  he  was  saying.  Come  over  to-morrow  morn- 
ing if  you  can,  and  if  you  can't,  come  to-morrow 
afternoon.  Matilda  Temple  complains  of  the  Sand« 
combe  butter ;  I  don't  eat  butter  myself.  My  mother 
has  had  a  bad  nervous  attack ;  Matilda  Temple  has 
been  with  her  all  the  afternoon.  As  I  said,  she  won't 
let  her  go  to  my  father.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
much  we  are  to  believe  of  the  news.  I  should  not  like 
to  live  in  France,  but  it  might  be  better  than  Stonecliff. 
Matilda  Temple  means  to  go  and  hear  the  school-chil- 
dren examined  at  Hatton  to-morrow.  It  is  not  her 
parish,  but  it  will  take  her  out  of  your  way,  if  you 
come  over.  If  you  hear  of  any  one  who  wants  sea- 
anemonies,  you  may  send  me  word ;  I  shall  give  mine 
away  if  we*  go  to  France. 

"  I  am,  Ursie  Grant, 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

"MiLiCENT  Weir." 

Not  much  of  an  answer  could  be  given  to  this  note, 
it  was  too  perplexing ;  but  I  wrote  because  I  would 
not  trust  to  a  message,  lest  there  might  be  some  fret 
with  Mrs.  Temple.  If  she  knew  I  was  likely  to  be  at 
Stonecliff,  she  might  possibly  put  herself  in  my  way, 
I  merely  said,  however,  that  if  I  possibly  could,  I 
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would  walk  over  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  but 
Miss  Milicent  must  not  be  vexed  with  me  if  I  did  not 
come^  for  I  could  not  answer  for  myself;  and  the  man 
was  sent  back. 

'^  Ursie,"  said  William  to  me  that  night,  when  I 
went  to  bed,  "  Leah  has  a  terrible  cold ;  what  do  you 
think  I  had  better  give  her  ?  " 

I  recommended  something  warm,  but  I  did  not 
offer  again  to  go  and  see  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVni. 

I  WOKE  the  next  morning  with  the  feeling  that  all 
the  business  of  the  house  depended  upon  me.  I  was 
dressed  long  before  day-light,  and  downstairs  helping 
Jessie  to  get  breakfast,  because  Esther  came  late.  I 
went  to  the  dairy,  and  fed  the  poultry,  and  gave  the 
orders  for  the  day,  and  I  made  the  tea,  and  cut  the 
bread  for  breakfast,  and  talked  to  William  and  Jessie, 
and  arranged  for  Jessie  to  stay  the  day,  because  of 
Leah's  being  ill ;  in  fact  I  did  everything  for  every 
one,  except  myself.  I  was  in  a  proud  mood,  and  I 
would  not  get  the  better  of  it,  "  If  Leah  does  not 
send  for  me,"  I  said  to  myself, "  she  may  just  do  with- 
out me." 

Jessie  declared  she  was  very  feverish.  I  asked  if  a 
doctor  should  see  her,  and  William  laughed,  at  the 
notion.  In  the  afternoon,  before  I  went  over  to  Stone- 
cliff,  I  told  Jessie  to  go  upstairs  and  let  Leah  know 
I  was  going.  I  thought  perhaps  that  she  would  wish 
to  see  me  then,  for  there  had  been  some  more  trouble 
about  the  butter,  and  I  knew  she  had  a  message  to 
send.  But  Jessie  only  brought  back  word  that  I  was 
to  tell  Mrs.  Weir  there  would  be  no  butter  all 
the  winter.  It  vexed  me  more  than  I  would  quite 
own  to  myself  to  go  off  and  leave  her,  though  it  would 
be  only  for  a  few  hours,  without  having  had  a  word 
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of  peace  with  her,  and  the  next  daj  Christmas-day 
too,  and  I  preparing  for  the  Communion.  I  actually 
turned  back,  after  I  had  reached  the  farm-yard  gate, 
resolved  to  see  her,  but  Jessie  told  me  she  was  asleep 
then,  so  it  was  of  no  use,  and  I  continued  my  walk. 

Stonecliffwas  amuch  better  house  than  the  cottage  on 
the  heath.  It  had,  besides,  a  good-sized  garden,  and 
a  coach-house  and  stables.  A  tolerably  large  income 
would  have  been  required  to  live  there  comfortably, 
for  it  was  a  kind  of  place  which  would  naturally  oc- 
casion expenses. 

The  garden  gave  most  trouble,  for  the  place 
lay  quite  open  to  the  south-west,  and  the  salt  spray 
dried  up  the  vegetation  ;  but  there  was  a  glorious  view 
to  make  up  for  it,  all  over  the  bay  to  the  great  white 
cliffs,  and  the  far  distant  coast,  which  could  be  seen 
like  a  grey  cloud  on  the  edge  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
sound  of  the  dashing  waves,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
fresh,  free  breeze,  came  to  one  with  such  a  gift  of  life, 
and  hope,  and  strength — in  spite  of  its  wildness,  I  could 
have  been  very  fond  of  Stonecliff  if  it  had  been  my 
home. 

I  found  Miss  Milicent  in  a  little  study,  opening 
out  of  the  drawing-room.  She  was  drying  sea-weeds ; 
but  said  as  I  entered,  without  looking  up  from  her 
occupation,  **  There's  a  chair  for  you,  Ursie ;  I  am  glad 
you  are  come." 

"  I  hope  Mrs.  Weir  is  better  to-day.  Miss  Milicent,** 
I  said. 

"  She  may  be  better,  but  she  is  not  quieter." 

"  Was  the  news  yesterday  so  very  bad  ?  "  I  ventured 
to  ask. 
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She  pushed  aside  the  table  at  which  she  had  been 
busy^  and  turning  round  to  face  me,  replied,  "  Your 
name  is  not  Weir,  Ursie  Grant,  and  you  can't  under* 
stand." 

"Perhaps  not,  entirely,"  I  said,  **butno  one  can 
blame  you,  nor  Mrs.  Weir,  Miss  Milicent,  whatever 
may  be  wrong," 

"Listen  to  me,  Ursie,"  she  continued,  and  she 
leaned  her  clenched  hand  on  the  table,  and  bent  for- 
ward with  eagerness*  "  I  had  to  talk  to  that  man 
yesterday,  and  he  was  not  sober,  and  he  called  him- 
self our  friend,  the  friend  of  the  family,  and  he  wanted 
to  shake  hands — ^who  was  to  bear  that  ?  " 

"  He  was  not  the  more  your  friend  for  calling  him* 
self  so,"  I  replied. 

"  But  he  is,"  she  added,  bitterly,  and  she  walked 
away  suddenly  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  "  You  are 
an  honest  girl,"  she  added,  returning,  and  placing  both 
her  hands  on  my  shoulders.  "  You  won't  think  lower 
of  us  because  our  name  is  Weir ;  I  was  proud  enough 
of  the  name  once,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Milicent,"  I  said,  "  you  know  well 
enough  that  it  is  an  honour  to  me  to  do  anything  I 
can  for  you.  You  have  only  to  tell  me  what.  I  am 
very  sorry  you  were  so  annoyed  yesterday  with  seeing 
that  disagreeable  man,  but  perhaps  you  won't  have  to 
do  it  again." 

"I  shall  though,  Ursie.  I  must  go  there  again. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  arrange  with  him.  He 
knows  all  my  father's  concerns." 

The  veins  in  her  forehead  swelled  as  she  spoke  the 
words.    I  gazed  at  her  in  surprise.     Such  proud 
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feelings  I  liad  never  remarked  in  her  before,  and  yet 
I  could  scarcely  call  them  proud.  In  her  place  I 
should  have  felt  as  she  did^  and  not  blamed  myself. 
Mr.  Weir  had  once  been  a  gentleman,  honoured  and 
respected.  She  could  never  forget  that 
.  "  Mr.  Richardson,  or  Mr.  Temple,  would  see  him 
for  you,**  I  began ;  but  she  interrupted  me. 

"  No,  Ursie,  no  spies,  no  strangers,  none  but  his 
daughter  shall  hear  of  him.  And  I  couldn't  talk  to 
any  one  but  you,"  she  added,  as  large  tears  coursed 
themselves  down  her  cheek. 

Poor  thing !  *  Words  can't  express  how  sorry  I  felt 
for  her,  but  I  could  not  understand  why  she  should 
choose  me  to  talk  to.  It  came  out,  however,  very 
soon.  ^ 

"  You  know  all,  Ursie,"  she  said,  **  the  diflSiculties 
and  tempers ;  my  mother's  ways,  and  Matilda  Tem- 
ple's ;  you  understand  it.  I  can't  go  and  tell  Mr. 
Richardson  everything ;  and  I  trust  you,  Ursie  ;  I 
trust  you  with  all  my  heart." 

I  gave  her  my  hand,  and  she  grasped  it  heartily. 

"  The  trouble  is  about  helping  him,"  she  continued. 
"  This  man  says  he  wants  money,  and  that  he  is  going 
to  join  in  a  business — wine-selling,  I  think ;  but  I 
don't  put  faith  in  what  is  told  me ;  only  he  declares, 
my  father  is  so  poor  now,  if  he  could  have  help  he 
would  go  on  steadily.  What  does  Lieutenant  Mac- 
donald  mean  by  steadiness  ?" 

"  You  must  not  trust  Lieutenant  Macdonald,"  I 
said.  "  If  Mr.  Weir  is  found,  some  one  else  must  go 
and  see  him,  and  judge  what  is  really  the  state  of  the 
case." 
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«  And  who  ?  "  she  exclaimed.    **  My  mother  ?  * 

"  Oh,  no  I  Miss  Milicent,  never.  How  could  you 
think  of  such  a  thing  ?** 

"  Then  I  ?  By  myself  ?  Leaving  my  mother  with 
Matilda  Temple  ?    I  have  thought  about  it." 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  the  only  plan.  Yet  for 
her  to  go  abroad  alone,  it  was  next  to  impossible,  and 
I  said,  "  You  would  not  trust  Mr.  Temple,  I  suppose. 
Miss  Milicent." 

"  Trust  a  baby  in  long  clothes  I  Ursie,  where  are 
your  senses?" 

"John  Hervey!"  I  exclaimed,  as  with  a  sudden 
inspiration. 

She  sat  down,  and  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand. 
I  heard  her  murmur  to  herself,  "  He  knows  him  ;  he 
can't  think  worse  of  him." 

*'John  Hervey  knew  Mr.  Weir  years  ago.  Miss 
Milicent,"  I  said.  "  He  would  respect  and  help  him 
for  the  sake  of  those  old  times." 

Her  countenance  worked  with  a  conflict  of  feeling ; 
but  presently  she  said,  quite  calmly,  "  If  he  could  go 
he  must  be  paid." 

"His  expenses  must  be  paid,"  I  said.  " He  would 
give  his  time,  I  am  sure,  if  possible." 

"  Matilda  Temple  holds  the  purse-strings,"  observed 
Miss  Milicent. 

I  was  silent — that  subject  was  beyond  me. 

Miss  Milicent  sat  lost  in  thought ;  her  cogitations 
seemed  to  come  to  no  satisfactory  termination,  for, 
after  a  silence  of  at  least  five  minutes,  she  said  to  me 
abruptly,  "  You  will  go  upstairs  and  see  my  mother, 
Ursie.     She  knows  you  are  here.     Not  a  word  about 
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plans  remember.    Under  any  circumstances  abe  can'fc 

go." 

I  left  her.  My  suggestion  would,  I  knew,  work 
better  in  solitude  than  if  I  was  with  her ;  and,  with 
a  slow  step,  very  different  from  that  with  which  in 
former  days  I  had  been  accustomed  to  seek  Mrs. 
Weir's  presence,  I  went  upstairs  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  her  sitting-room. 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  gentle  voice,  which  always 
sounded  more  sweet  to  me  than  any  other.  "  Oh ! 
Ursula,  it  is  you  !  How  are  you  ?  Will  you  sit 
down?" 

Mrs.  Weir  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  then  turned 
away  her  face,  and  I  saw  her  take  up  her  handker- 
chief to  wipe  away  the  tears  which  filled  her  swollen 
eyes. 

I  longed  to  go  near  to  her,  and  show  that  I  was  sorry 
for  her,  but  I  could  not  make  the  first  advance.  I 
could  only  say,  **  Miss  Milicent  tells  me,  Ma'am,  that 
you  have  had  a  bad  night." 

'*  Rather  disturbed,  Ursula.  I  never  sleep  well 
now.  I  thought  I  should  have  done  well  to  take  a 
sleeping-draught  before  I  went  to  bed,  but  my  niece 
did  not  like  it." 

"You  used  to  take  it  occasionally.  Ma'am,  if  I 
remember,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  occasionally;  it  is  a  very  bad  habit.  My 
niece  says  I  ought  to  cure  myself  of  it ;  and  she  never 
takes  such  things  herself,  though  she  is  very  nervous, 
and  lies  awake  half  the  night." 

A  pause  followed.  Not  knowing  what  to  say  next, 
I  remarked,  without  thinking  what  I  was  saying,  that 
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I  was  afraid  Miss  Milicent  had  a  cold  dark  walk,  the 
last  eyening.     She  was  out  so  late. 

'^Milicent  is  always  out  late/'  replied  Mrs.  Weir. 
^^  She  is  away  all  the  day.  I  don't  see  her,  I  only  see 
my  niece,  and  no  one  ever  comes  to  call,  except  Mr. 
Bichardson,  and  he  has  not  been  to  see  me  so  often  as 
formerly." 

"  Perhaps  your  friends  don't  know  you  would  like 
to  see  them,  Ma'am,"  I  replied. 

'< Perhaps  so,  Ursula;  but  people  change.  I  did 
not  think  they  would.  I  thought  if  they  loved  me 
once  they  would  love  me  always.  But  we  are  not  to 
put  our  trust  in  human  friends ;  my  niece  tells  me 
that" 

"But  indeed,  dear  Ma'am,"  I  exclaimed,  rather 
hastily,  "I  don't  know  where  we  are  told  to  distrust 
them*" 

"  I  do  not  remember  any  verse,  Ursula,"  replied 
Mrs.  Weir,  quietly;  "but  God  teaches  us  by  ex- 
perience ;  only  it  takes  a  long  time  to  learn  the 
truth." 

"  I  hope  it  will  take  a  very  long  time  before  you 
learn  to  distrust  me,  dear  Ma'am,"  I  said;  "if  I 
might  be  so  bold  as  to  consider  myself  your  friend." 

"  Did  I  say  distrust,  Ursula  ?  I  did  not  mean  it ; 
but  young  people  go  away  and  forget,  and  we  ought 
not  to  expect  that  it  should  be  otherwise." 

I  could  not  help  understanding  this,  and  yet  I  did 
not  know  how  to  take  it  up. 

Mrs.  Weir  continued,  still  in  the  same  mournful 
tone  which  was  her  nearest  approach  to  anger,  "  My 
niece  has  sent  some  messages  to  Mrs-  Grant,  Ursula, 
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about  the  butter,  but  I  dare  say  you  were  too  busy 
to  attend  to  the  orders." 

"What  orders?"  I  could  not  remember  any,  and 
I  said  so. 

"  It  does  not  signify,  it  will  do  no  good  to  vex  our- 
selves about  such  trifles,"  added  Mrs.  Weir.  "I  told 
my  niece  that  I  did  not  care  about  it.  I  was  only 
sorry,  Ursula,  because  I  thought  you  would  have 
managed  it  for  me,  but  I  am  sure  you  could  not  help 
it ;  I  was  only  hurt  for  the  moment ; "  and  she  held 
out  her  hand  to  me  kindly. 

Just  for  an  instant  I  thought  I  would  try  and  ex- 
plain, but  any  one  who  had  looked  at  Mrs.  Weir 
would  have  seen  that  explanation  upon  any  subject 
then  must  be  useless.  Even  this  little  fault-finding  had 
put  her  into  a  state  of  nervousness,  which  was  quite 
painful.  I  could  only  take  her  hand,  as  she  offered 
it  me,  and  say  heartily,  "  Dear  Ma'am,  you  will  never 
understand  how  things  are  till  I  can  come  back  and 
stay  in  the  house  a  little,  and  look  after  you." 

Her  sad  face  lighted  up  with  such  a  bright  smile 
for  a  second,  but  it  clouded  again,  and  she  said, 
gravely,  **  Oh,  Ursula,  if  you  ever  came  to  live  with 
me  I  should  want  you  to  speak  quite  plainly,  and  tell 
me  everything,  and  you  would  not  like  that  You 
know  you  did  not  like  to  teU  about  the  little  broken 
chessman." 

I  felt  stung  to  the  quick;  that  she  should  re- 
member that  trifle,  and  take  it  up  so  wrongly  too !  It 
must  have  been  dinned  into  her  ears  every  day,  or  she 
would  surely  have  forgotten  it  long  ago. 

Mrs.  Weir  saw  that  I  was  vexed,  and  with  her 
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usual  impulsie  of  kindheartednoss,  tried  to  do  awaj 
with  the  effect  of  her  words,  by  reminding  me  how 
well  I  used  to  nurse  her,  and  what  a  comfort  I  had 
once  been  to  her.  But  she  could  not  deceive  me.  I 
felt  chilled,  and  I  confess  I  was  unjust  to  her.  I 
forgot  her  weak  health,  and  the  ease  with  which  a 
person  in  her  state  may  be  worked  upon,  and  attri- 
buted the  misunderstanding  to  fickleness.  "I  am 
afraid,  Ma'am,"  I  answered,  proudly,  ^'  that  you  can 
have  but  little  pleasure  in  the  company  of  a  person 
whom  you  suspect  of  not  speaking  the  truth,  so  I  had 
better  go."  I  stood  up,  intending  to  wish  her  good 
morning,  but  she  looked  at  me  with  an  earnest,  even 
an  imploring  gaze,  as  she  said^  whilst  every  limb 
seemed  to  tremble  with  agitation,  "Then,  Ursula, 
you  do  not  care  for  me  any  more  than  my  other 
friends  do." 

I  caught  hold  of  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  "  Dear 
Ma'am,"  I  exclaimed,  "indeed  I  don't  understand 
you.  Nobody  cares  for  you  more  than  I  do,  if  you 
would  only  believe  it,  and  not  listen  to  the  unkind 
things  which  are  said  against  me.  Who  could  help 
loving  you  ?  "  I  added. 

"  Ah,  Ursula,"  she  replied,  and  her  lips  quivered, 
"people  have  left  off  loving  me  since  I  came  to 
Compton.  My  niece  knows  the  world,  and  she  showed 
me  that  my  friends  cared  for  me  when  I  lived  at 
Dene ;  but  they  have  left  me  now.  I  ought  not  to 
mind  it.  I  have  my  niece,  and  she  is  very  good  to 
me.  She  says  I  shall  never  go  away  from  her;  but, 
Ursula,  do  you  know,"  her  voice  sank,  as  she  looked 
timidly  round  the  room,  "we  have  had  news,— news 
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of  my  husband  — Mr.  Weir.  Do  you  not  think  I 
ought  to  go  to  him?  Do  not  answer  loudly;  they 
hear  sometimes." 

"  There  is  no  one  to  hear  now,  Ma'am,"  I  said 
quickly ;  "  but  I  think,  if  you  will  let  me  say  it,  that 
you  had  better  not  trouble  yourself  about  Mr.  Weir 
just  now.  You  can  wait  till  you  learn  more  about 
him,  and  then  by  and  by  you  can  go  if  it  should  seem 
right." 

"  By  and  by,"  she  repeated ;  "  yes,  soon,  that 
would  be  ;  if  my  niece  would  allow  it.  But  I  ought 
to  go,  Ursula,  I  am  his  wife,  only  Mrs.  Temple  thinks 
it  wrong.     I  shall  tell  her  what  you  say." 

Poor  lady !  all  her  old  loving  confidence  in  me  was 
returning,  and  as  Iperceivedit,every  remaining  feeling 
of  annoyance  on  my  side  vanished.  I  sat  down  again, 
I  felt  I  might  comfort  and  soothe  her,  and  I  was 
happy.  But  the  door  opened,  and  Miss  Milicent 
entered. 

"  Mother,  have  you  finished  talking  to  Ursie  Grant  ?  " 
she  began. 

"  Do  you  want  her,  Milicent  ?  I  shall  be  sorry 
to  say  good-bye.  She  is  so  kind  in  coming  to  see 
me. 

"  There  is  no  time  to  spare,  Mother.  Matilda 
Temple  will  be  back  directly.  I  must  have  you, 
Ursie." 

**  Matilda  is  coming  now,  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Weir. 

No  one  else  had  heard  the  footstep,  but  Mrs.  Weir 
was  right. 

Miss  Milicent  beckoned  to  me.  "Come,  Ursie, 
come,  we  are  better  out  of  the  way." 
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"  If  you  please,  I  will  wait  and  see  Mrs.  Temple,*'  I 
replied,  for  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  abashed  hy 
her. 

There  was  a  pause  on  the  staircase ;  Mrs.  Weir's 
old  feeling  of  restraint  seemed  to  have  returned. 
She  said  nervously,  "  Grood-bye,  Ursula ;  you  will 
come  again  some  day,  when  you  have  time.'* 

Even  she  then  vnshed  me  to  go,  and  I  went. 
I  passed  Mrs.  Temple  in  the  lobby,  and  received 
firom  her  a  bend  of  the  head,  so  slight  as  scarcely 
to  be  noticed.  A  feeling  came  over  me  as  though  I 
had  left  Mrs.  Weir  in  the  hands  of  a  gaoler. 

'^  I  have  settled,  Ursie,"  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent, 
as  she  led  the  way  to  the  study,  and  closed  the  door 
behind  her.  "  I  won't  be  indebted  to  any  one,  I  will 
go  myself." 

I  could  not  tell  what  to  reply,  and  Miss  Milicent 
added,  hurriedly,  ^  Don't  object ;  I  can't  bear  ob« 
jections." 

Few  people  can,  I  thought  to  myself;  but  the 
scheme  was  mad. 

^<I  shall  go,"  she  continued.  ^^I  know  a  person 
who  will  go  with  me,  an  old  servant  She  has  been 
in  France ;  she  travelled  with  us  eight  years  ago.  I 
shall  talk  to  Lieutenant  Macdonald  again ;  perhaps 
he  may  be  more  sober.  I  must  go,  Ursie.  I  must 
have  my  own  way." 

"VS^o  would  doubt  that?  Miss  Milicent  ought  to 
know  more  of  the  difficulties  than  I  did,  but  they 
crowded  upon  me,  "It  seemed  an  expensive  plan, 
taking  two  people  instead  of  one.  I  doubted  if  Miss 
Milicent  would  know  how  to  help  her  father  when 
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she  was  with  him.  I  believed  that  such  matters  of 
business  required  a  man's  head  to  arrange  them.  I 
thought  that  to  leave  Mrs.  Weir  was  giving  up  a  first 
duty.  I  was  sure  that  trouble  would  follow  if  Mrs. 
Temple  was  allowed  to  go  her  own  way  so  entirely 
without  check.  But  Miss  Milicent  was  totally  un- 
disciplined; whatever  she  took  into  her  head  must 
always  be  carried  through ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
decision  there  lay — I  don't  believe  she  saw  it,  but  I 
am  not  the  less  sure  that  it  was  there — the  desire  to 
escape  from  a  wearisome  life,  the  struggle  of  con- 
science, and  contact  with  Mrs.  Temple.  Any  duty 
rather  than  that  which  was  at  hand. 

I  believe  it  is  so  with  us  all  at  times. 

I  continued  to  put  in  my  word  of  advice,  and  that 
rather  boldly.  "  Miss  Milicent,'*  I  said,  "  you  do  not 
know  under  what  circumstances,  or  in  what  company, 
you  may  find  Mr.  Weir ;  it  may  be  very  unfittmg  for 
a  lady  to  go  where  he  is." 

She  would  not  hear  me.  It  was  all  nonsense, 
she  said.  Where  there  was  a  will  there  was  a  way. 
She  didn't  know  what  fear  was,  and  as  for  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  she  cared  not  a  whit  for  it.  That  very 
afternoon  she  should  write  to  the  servant,  and  in- 
quire whether  she  could  go. 

I  had  nothing  to  offer  in  reply.  I  could  but  say 
that  I  hoped  she  would  consider  the  matter  well 
before  she  decided  upon  it.  She  disliked  the  ap- 
pearance of  opposition,  and  when  I  proposed  to  leave 
her,  she  was  glad  that  I  should  go. 

Something  seemed  to  strike  her  just  at  last  about 
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ber  mother,  for  as  I  was  going  awaj  she  said,  hold- 
ing mj  hand,  and  speaking  Teij  evnesUj,  ^  Yon  will 
be  near,  Ursie,  if  mj  mother  wants  anything;  and 
yon  won't  mind  Matilda  Temple's  hnmoors." 

It  was  a  satis£u;tory  thought  to  Miss  MiUcent,  bat 
it  was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  me. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Instead  of  going  home  over  the  down,  I  went  round 
by  Hatton,  and  up  the  stony  lane.  It  was  a  long 
walk,  but  I  had  a  little  shopping  to  do  in  Hatton. 
In  the  grocer's  shop,  I  met  Mr.  Hervey.  I  told 
him  where  I  came  from,  and  that  I  was  on  my  way 
back  to  Sandcombe;  and  he  offered  to  walk  with 
me.  He  had  been  over  to  Hatton  on  business  of  his 
own,  but  he  was  going  back  to  Longside,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  giving  away  of  a  loaf  of  bread  to  all  the 
families  who  lived  in  Farmer  Kemp's  cottages,  and  to 
all  his  labourers  and  boys.  It  was  an  old  Christmas- 
eve  custom ;  and  there  was  to  be  a  dinner  for  the 
labourers  the  next  day,  so  there  was  enough  to  do  at 
Longside ;  and  Mary,  I  heard,  was  very  busy,  and 
very  provoked  with  me  for  not  having  gone  to  her 
the  evening  before. 

All  this  was  told  me  as  we  walked  slowly  up  Hatton 
lane ;  but  John  Hervey  had  something  else  in  his 
mind,  and  I  had  something  else  in  mine  ;  and  yet  we 
neither  of  us  liked  to  speak  of  it.  He  could  not  tell 
me  of  his  private  news  about  Mr.  Weir,  and  I  could 
not  tell  him  of  Miss  Mili cent's  plans,  though  I  knew 
he  would  be  likely  soon  to  hear  of  them.  We  were 
much  more  silent  than  usual,  and  once  or  twice  I  cut 
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him  rather  short  in  something  he  was  sayings — ^not 
meaning  it,  but  merely  because  I  was  thinking  of 
other  matters.  It  never  struck  me  that  he  might 
notice  mj  manner,  till  we  parted ;  then  he  said  in  a 
marked  tone,  "  We  used  to  be  great  friends,  Ursie, 
and  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  each  other, — ^but  some- 
how times  seem  changed." 

My  colour  came,  not  because  I  was  angry,  but 
ashamed.  I  really  had  never  regularly  made  up  with 
him  since  the  evening  we  had  that  little  fuss  about 
Mrs.  Weir  and  my  interference. 

*'  I  didn't  think  you  had  a  memory  for  old  griev- 
ances, Mr.  Hervey,"  I  said,  laughing  a  little  awk- 
wardly ;  "  I  am  sure  if  there  is  a  change  it  is  not  in 
me." 

"  There  are  no  grievances,  Ursie,"  he  replied,  more 
gravely  than  I  expected ;  "  only  if  I  am  a  friend  once, 
I  am  a  friend  always." 

"  And  so  am  I,  I  hope,"  was  my  reply ;  "  we  are 
making  a  great  deal  out  of  nothing,  Mr.  Hervey." 

"  Yes,  it  is  nothing,"  he  said ;  "  nothing  to  you, 
Ursie.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  anything 
else.  Good-bye,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  dis- 
agreeable." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  I  shook  it  very  warmly, 
for  I  liked  him  heartily.  But  he  was  cold-mannered 
still.  1  told  him  to  give  my  love  to  Mary,  and  to 
bring  her  over  to  see  me  as  soon  as  he  could.  But  he 
made  no  promises,  and  it  rather  provoked  me  to  see 
him  so  odd  and  moody. 

He  could  scarcely  have  left  me  more  than  two  or 
three  minutes,  when  I  heard  a  voice  calling  behind 
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me,  "Ursie,  stop!  Ursie,  why  don't  you  stop?" 
William  was  coming  after  me. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  I  said,  turning  round 
slowly. 

Instead  of  answering  me,  he  asked  quickly,  "  Who 
was  that  with  you  ?  " 

"John  Hervey,"  I  replied;  "look,  he  is  going 
along  the  down  now ; "  and  without  another  word, 
William  was  off  like  a  shot.  I  thought  it  strange, 
and  waited  to  watch  what  would  pass  between  them. 
William  overtook  Mr.  Hervey  in  a  few  seconds ; 
then  I  saw  them  talking  together  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  to  my  surprise,  John  Hervey  changed  his  path, 
and  was  away  towards  Compton,  in  less  time  than  I 
could  have  thought  possible. 

William  rejoined  me.  "  He's  gone  for  the  doctor," 
he  said ;  "  it  was  better  than  my  going.  Ursie,  she  is 
desperately  ill ! " 

"  She ! — ^who  ?  "  I  exclaimed ;  whilst  all  the  blood 
in  my  veins  seemed  chilled,  and  my  heart  for  a 
second  stopped  beating. 

"  Leah ! — Haven't  you  heard  ?  It  is  worse  every 
hour." 

"It! — the  fever? — I  didn't  know  she  had  any!" 

"You  have  not  been  near  her;"  said  William, 
bitterly.  "  It  was  coming  on  when  you  went  off  this 
afternoon." 

I  said  not  a  word  for  myself.  If  he  had  told  me  I 
had  killed  her  I  should  have  acquiesced. 

"  Jessie  has  been  with  her,"  continued  William ; 
"  we  should  have  sent  for  you,  but  we  expected  you 
in  every  instant."  , 
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"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  had  sent ! "  I  ex- 
claimed. "  I  could  have  been  back  nearly  an  hour 
ago.  But — I  don't  understand,  —  it  was  a  cold, 
nothing  else." 

"  Nothing  else  that  you  knew,"  said  William ;  *'but 
I  thought  it  wasn't  all  right  this  afternoon  myself; 
and  if  you  had  been  there,  I  should  have  made  you 
go  to  her.  Jessie  is  such  a  child,  she  is  not  fit  for 
anything.  The  fever  has  the  upper  hand  now,  she  is 
quite  wandering." 

"  Leah  is  always  feverish  when  she  has  a  cold,"  I 
said.     "  She  may  only  be  a  little  more  so  than  usual." 

"  You  can  judge  for  yourself,"  was  William's  an- 
swer, and  he  did  not  say  another  word  as  we  hurried 
across  the  farm-yard  and  into  the  house. 

I  rushed  up  to  Leah's  room,  drew  aside  the  curtain, 
and  looked  at  her.  William  was  right ;  she  was  des- 
perately ill. 

I  need  not  say  what  that  evening  was  like.  How 
it.  a  few  hours  the  whole  aspect  of  a  house  may  be 
changed  by  the  presence  of  serious  illness  almost 
all  know  by  sad  experience.  It  was  as  though  every 
person's  business  had  been  suddenly  put  an  end  to, 
as  if  indeed  it  was  unfeeling  for  any  one  to  attend  to 
anything.  William  sat  brooding  over  the  fire,  Jessie 
ran  up  and  down  stairs  on  useless  errands,  Martha 
gossiped  with  the  men  about  "  mistress's  illness,"  and 
Esther  Smithson,  whom  I  had  kept  to  sleep  at  Sand- 
combe  thinking  she  might  be  wanted,  was  ordered  to 
do  all  which  no  one  else  had  time  for. 

And  I,  —  I  don't  know  what  I  felt,  —  I  believe  I 
was  thankful  to  be  busy.     There  was  a  heavy  load  at 
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my  heart  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unendur- 
able. 

No  neglect  had  I  been  guilty  of  intentionally.  No 
suspicion  of  real  illness,  much  less  of  danger,  had  for 
an  instant  crossed  my  mind  when  I  left  Leah  that 
morning;  but  I  had  given  way  to  a  proud  temper ;  she 
had  done  me  wrong,  and  I  had  waited  for  her  to  apo- 
logise, instead  of  taking  the  first  step  towards  recon- 
ciliation myself.  I  had  allowed  the  "  sun  to  go  down 
upon  my  wrath,"  and  to  rise  upon  it  again,  and  the 
ill  feeling  had  kept  me  from  her.  I  might  not  indeed 
have  been  of  use  to  her.  Her  husband  was  the 
person  responsible,  if  any  one  was  to  blame,  for  not 
having  sooner  perceived  the  serious  nature  of  the 
illness  ;  but  I  could  not  be  innocent  in  my  own  eyes, 
nor,  as  I  could  perceive,  in  those  of  William  and 
Jessie. 

John  Hervey  came  back  with  the  doctor  from 
Compton,  and  when  he,  heard  that  it  was  a  serious 
matter,  he  proposed  to  ride  over  himself  to  Hove  for 
further  advice.  William  hesitated,  but  I  urged  it ; 
I  was  resolved  there  should  be  nothing  more  to  re- 
proach myself  with.  John  went,  and  was  back  again 
with  a  second  doctor  before  eleven  o'clock.  Then  he 
offered  to  stay  all  night,  —  and  I  should  have  been 
thankful  to  keep  him,  he  had  such  a  quick  thought 
and  ready  hand  in  times  of  difficulty,  —  but  William 
objected,  for  he  liked  nothing  that  put  him  out  of  his 
ordinary  way ;  and  hiding  his  face  from  danger,  tried 
to  forget  that  it  existed. 

I  sat  up  with  Leah,  alone.  She  did  not  know  me ;  in 
her  delirium  she  complained  of  me,  and  thought  I  was 
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treating  her  unkindly.  Once  she  called  out  for  me,  and 
said  I  would  not  come  near  her.  The  fever  increased ; 
I  expected  nothing  better;  the  Hove  doctor  had  talked 
of  nine  days  before  the  crisis ;  he  was  not  sure,  but 
he  thought  it  likely,  and  I  summoned  up  my  courage 
to  bear  the  suspense.  Such  anxieties  are  scarcely 
dependent  upon  affection.  I  did  not  love  Leah,  but 
I  could  have  willingly  taken  her  place,  and  been  in  her 
danger  to  save  her. 

Morning  dawned,  that  freezing  dreary  dawn  which 
belongs  to  the  depth  of  winter,  and  Jessie  stole  into 
the  room  to  beg  that  I  would  go  to  rest.  But  I 
turned  from  the  thought  of  rest ;  and  when  she  took 
my  place  at  the  bedside,  I  went  down  stairs  to  give 
the  men  their  Christmas  breakfast  of  ale  and  toast, 
the  only  relic  of  the  old  customs  in  my  mother's  time. 

They  were  respectful  and  sympathising  in  their 
manner,  and  I  felt  myself  among  friends  and  was 
cheered ;  but  when  I  left  them,  I  heard  their  jokes  go 
on  as  though  nothing  was  amiss.  It  was  Christmas-day 
to  them.  It  was  no  day  to  me  until,  as  I  stood  for  a 
minute  at  the  open  window  of  my  own  room,  I  heard 
the  peal  of  the  merry  bells  of  Hatton  Church.  Then 
a  better  feeling  came  over  me,  and  I  knelt  down  and 
prayed  God  to  forgive  me  in  whatsoever  I  had  done 
amiss  in  my  intercourse  with  Leah,  and  to  spare  her, 
and  raise  her  up  again  to  live  from  thenceforth  to  His 
glory. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

It  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  my  prayer  should  be 
granted.  Nine  days  afterwards,  and  Leah  was  dead. 
In  that  short  period  I  had  lived  as  it  seemed  through 
years;  for  I  had  gazed  upon  death,  and  faced  the 
terrors  of  Eternity. 

I  cannot  write  about  it  minutely.  At  the  time  I 
was  in  a  troubled  dream.  Looking  back  I  can  feel 
nothing  but  wonder  and  thankfulness  at  the  Mercy 
which  sustained  me  through  the  trial.  For  all  was 
left  to  me  from  the  beginning.  William  was  at  first 
stunned.  His  wife  had  been  in  many  ways  unsuited 
to  him,  she  had  given  him  many  hours  of  vexation, 
but  he  was  used  to  her,  and  understood  her ;  he  had 
taught  himself  to  depend  upon  her  ;  and  the  thought 
of  being  left  alone  filled  him  with  unspeakable  dreari- 
ness. When  she  was  gone,  he  went  about  his  daily 
business,  but  I  saw  him  often  turn  from  the  empty 
parlour,  and  sit  down  within  the  wide  hearth  in  the 
kitchen,  and  cry  like  a  child. 

People  told  us  we  had  one  great  comfort,  that  after 
the  first  everything  had  been  done  which  could  be  ;  and 
it  was  true.  No  money  had  been  spared  to  give  her 
doctors'  advice,  a  nurse  had  been  hired  that  she  might 
never  want  attention,  Mr.  Richardson  had  called 
every  day,  and  prayed  for  her  when  he  could  not 
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pray  with  her,  and  at  the  end,  when  consciousness 
came  back  to  her,  there  was  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  make  her  prepare 
for  her  great  change.  But  I  could  never  forget  tlie 
beginning  of  her  illness,  and  if  she  had  not  before 
the  last,  said,  '*  Good-bye,  Ursie,"  and  looked  at  me 
kindly,  I  think  I  should  have  been  broken-hearted. 

Yet  I  did  not  dwell  so  much  upon  her,  I  felt  I 
must  trust  her  with  all  her  faults,  all  her  short 
comings,  to  Him  who  alone  knew  her  heart,  its  trials 
and  struggles,  but  rather  I  turned  with  a  bitter  self- 
distrust  to  my  own  position. 

Who  was  I  that  I  should  venture  to  rule  others, 
when  conscience  told  me  I  had  so  little  rule  over  my- 
self? When  for  the  first  time  I  sat  at  the  head  of 
William's  table,  as  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  his 
household,  it  was  with  a  feeling  very  different  from 
that  which  had  led  me  to  criticise  Leah's  arrange- 
ments in  other  days.  I  had  continually  failed  in 
humility,  in  gentleness,  and  charity.  I  had  obeyed, — 
but  from  necessity,  not  from  a  willing  heart,  and  the 
first  qualification  necessary  for  those  who  would 
govern  well  is  the  pow^r  of  obeying  well.  It  seemed 
as  though  it  were  meant  to  punish  and  humble  me, 
that  all  my  duties  presented  themselves  in  confusion, 
— one  interfering  with  another,  my  own  will  and 
William's  perpetually  coming  in  contact,  and  claims 
from  without,  and  anxieties  from  within,  pressing 
upon  me,  so  that  there  were  moments  when  I  felt  in- 
clined to  sit  down  with  my  hands  folded,  and  let 
others  take  their  way,  merely  because  I  had  not  the 
spirit  to  try  and  make  them  go  mine.- 
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It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  Leah's  funeral — that 
painful  time  succeeding  a  great  shock,  when  we  try 
to  look  upon  the  present  and  the  past  as  one,  and  find 
that  God  has  placed  a  great  gulf  between  them,  which 
in  this  world  can  never  be  bridged  over — I  thought  I 
would  steal  a  few  moments  of  quietness  to  think  of 
all  I  wished  to  do,  and  to  alter  the  arrangements 
which  in  Leah's  time  I  had  found  fault  with,  and  said 
that  if  I  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  they  should  be 
different.  These  were  many ;  some,  of  course,  more 
important  than  others,  but  all  requiring  consideration 
and  contrivance. 

The  men  and  boys  who  slept  in  the  house  were  left 
entirely  to  themselves.  They  were  placed  together 
in  an  old  part  of  the  house,  reached  by  a  staircase, 
which  led  to  the  women -servants'  rooms  as  well.  So 
there  was  no  one  to  look  after  them. 

I  had  heard  through  Martha  that  they  were  often 
very  profane  in  their  language,  and  that  if  a  boy, 
fresh  from  school,  with  good  habits,  knelt  down  to 
say  his  prayers,  they  would  mock  him  till  he  gave  up 
the  practice.  I  had  spoken  about  this  to  Leah ;  I  had 
told  her  that  at  least  she  ought  to  take  Martha  away 
from  the  risk  of  such  company.  But  I  was  always 
put  off  with  a  laugh  at  my  particularity,  as  it  was 
called.  What  had  done  very  well  for  the  Sandcombe 
servants  for  thirty  years,  I  was  told,  would  surely  con- 
tinue to  do  for  them  for  thirty  years  to  come.  This 
was  a  thing  to  be  remedied  at  once,  and  yet  I  was 
met  instantly  by  a  difficulty  as  to  fitting  up  what  was 
now  a  lumber  room,  for  Martha,  and  so  bringing  upon 
William  expenses  which  he  would  consider  unneces- 
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saiy.     Sunday  was  another  burden  upon  my  mind. 
Martha  never  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  so  that 
she  had  no  opportunity  of  receiving  the  Communion, 
even  if  she  had  wished  it.     I  had  several  times  of- 
fered to  remain  at  home  myself,  but  she  would  not 
hear  of  it.     I  could  do   as  I  liked  now,   but  if  I 
was  not  at  church,  I  was  sure  William  would  never 
trouble  himself   to    think   about  the  men    or    sec 
if  they  were  there.     In  fact  he  was  very  irregular 
in  his  own  attendance,  remaining  at  home  on  the  least 
excuse,  and  I  had  strong  suspicions  that  the  men  often 
took  advantage  of  this,  and  went  to  public  houses,  and 
got  into  bad  company,  on  a  Sunday.    It  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  be  at  home  and  at  church  too,  and 
wherever  I  was,  I  seemed  compelled  to  leave  some- 
thing neglected.     As  for  Sunday  reading,  the  men,  if 
they  read  at  all,  followed  William's  example,   and 
spent  their  time  in  spelling  over  a  newspaper.     I 
thought  I  might  do  something  to  help  in  that  way  by 
bringing  them  together,  and  asking  Mr.  Richardson  to 
lend  me  some  interesting  book  to  read  to  them,  but  I 
was  very  ignorant,  and  shy  too,  and  fancied  I  should 
never  have  courage  to  begin,  even  if  William  were  to 
allow  it,  which  was  doubtful. 

But  the  thing  I  had  most  set  my  heai*t  upon  was 
having  family  prayers.  They  were  managed  at  Long- 
side,  and  I  earnestly  desired  to  have  it  so  with  us. 
In  the  morning,  indeed,  when  the  men  were  all  out 
in  the  fields,  only  Farmer  Kemp's  own  family  and  the 
in-door  servants  could  attend ;  but,  in  the  evening, 
all  who  slept  in  the  house  met  in  the  room  where  the 
maids  sat,  and  where  most  of  the  needlework  was 
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done  ;  and  then  Farmer  Kemp  regularly  read  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Bible,  and  had  prayers.  I  remember  hear- 
ing him  describe  the  difficulty  he  had  in  beginning 
the  practice,  and  how  the  men  only  made  a  mock  of 
it ;  but  he  persevered,  and  now  there  could  not  be  a 
more  well-behaved  congregation  in  a  church,  than 
that  which  met  at  Longside  every  evening. 

But  Farmer  Kemp  was  master  there,  and  had  all 
his  family  on  his  side.  William  was  master  at  Sand- 
combe,  and  would  be  entirely  set  against  the  notion. 
The  fulfilment  of  my  wish  seemed  a  great  way  oiF, 
and  I  had  but  few  things  externally  to  help  me  in  the 
meantime.  Sandcombe  was  so  far  from  Mr.  Richard- 
son, and  from  Compton  Church,  that  I  could  gain  but 
little  comfort  from  them.  I  saw  Mr.  Richardson  every 
now  and  then,  but  I  could  not  go  to  him  to  talk  over 
my  every-day  difficulties  ;  and  as  for  church,  I  could 
very  seldom  go,  except  on  Sundays.  The  services 
were  too  early  and  too  late,  and  the  utmost  I  could 
hope  was  to  manage  the  walk  occasionally,  on  the 
saints'  days,  when  there  were  prayers  and  a  short 
sermon  at  eleven,  and  when  I  might  have  business  to 
take  me  to  Compton. 

Perhaps  the  improvement  which  I  had  the  greatest 
chance  of  carrying  out,  was  as  to  the  outward  be- 
haviour of  the  men  who  worked  on  the  farm.  Both 
William  and  Leah  had  a  great  notion  of  being  re- 
spectable, and  anything  which  created  a  scandal,  or 
made  people  talk  about  them,  was  dreaded.  And  yet 
they  would  often  keep  men  about  them  whose  cha- 
racters were  known  to  be  bad,  and  who  did  untold 
mischief  to  others.     This  arose,  in  a  great  measure, 
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from  Leah's  indolence,  and  William's  dislike  to  face 
anything  disagreeable.     There  were  one  or  two  men 
about  whom  I  had  heard  things  which  made  me  urge 
William  to  rid  himself  of  them ;  but  he  never  would 
inquire  into  the  stories,  and  Leah  always  said  that 
the  men  were  not  her  concern,  and  so  they  worked 
on,  and  every  day  I  was  sure  that  they  were  doing 
harai,  especially  to  the  women  and  girls,  who  were 
often  employed  in  the  fields,  and  heard  their  bad 
language,  and  saw  their  evil  ways.    Once,  when  there 
was  a  press  of  work,  and  a  lack  of  hands,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  Esther  into  the  fields,  but  I  managed 
to  prevent  that  myself.     I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  certain 
way  answerable  for  her  to  Mrs.  Richardson,  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  her  being  corrupted  by 
such  company. 

It  struck  me  that  if  I  could  only  inquire,  and  find 
two  steady  labourers  to  take  the  place  of  those  whom 
I  wished  to  turn  off,  I  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
bring  William  to  agree  to  it,  and  this  would  be  the 
beginning  of  what  I  hoped  might  at  length  prove  a 
great  amendment. 

I  sat  alone,  as  I  before  said,  planning  all  these 
changes,  when  I  was  interrupted  by  William.  He 
was  accustomed  now  to  wander  into  the  house  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  No  particular  busi- 
ness brought  him,  but  he  was  restless, — always  think- 
ing to  ease  the  burden  at  his  heart  by  change.  Just 
at  first,  I  thought  that  he  had  come  at  the  right 
moment,  and  I  was  upon  the  point  of  opening  out 
my  wishes  to  him,  but  I  remembered  how  he  disliked 
changes,  and  I  knew,  too,  that  old  governments  are 
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very  jealous  of  new  ones,  and  so  I  thought  I  would 
delay,  or,  at  least,  sound  my  way  before  I  made  any 
propositions.  And  it  was  fortunate  that  I  did,  for  I 
should  surely  have  met  with  opposition.  He  was 
bent  upon  an  arrangement  of  his  own.  Poor  fellow ! 
he  wanted  the  appearance  of  a  settled  state  of  things, 
even  if  he  could  not  have  the  reality,  and  he  was 
come  to  make  a  proposal  to  me,  he  said. 

I  did  not  like  the  sound  of  the  word,  but  I  an- 
swered: "Anything,  William,  by  which  I  can  be 
a  comfort  to  you,  you  know  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
do." 

"  It  would  be  comfort  for  yourself  too,  Ursie,"  he 
said,  "  you  know  you  have  your  own  living  to  get  in 
the  world,  at  least  there  is  little  enough  for  you 
without,  and  you  may  just  as  well  make  your  money 
with  me  as  with  anyone  else.  I  would  give  you 
a  fixed  sum  by  the  year,  and  you  might  be  able  to 
put  something  away  out  of  it." 

So  strangely  blind  we  are !  It  will  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved that  up  to  this  moment,  I  had  never  put  before 
me  the  fact,  that  Leah's  death  might  be  the  means  of 
separating  me  from  Roger  for  ever. 

My  heart  seemed  to  rise  up  in  my  throat  and  choke 
my  voice. 

William  thought  I  was  touched  by  the  feeling  of 
the  great  change  which  had  come  over  us.  He  said 
to  me  kindly,  "  It  would  be  the  best  thing  for  us  both, 
Ursie.  We  understand  each  other,  and  shall  get  on 
very  well  together.  Things  can't  be  as  they  were, 
but  wo  must  make  the  best  of  them." 

"And  Roger  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 
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"  Oh !  Roger  will  marrj,"  was  his  careless  answer ; 
"  he  is  sure  to  marry  in  that  out  of  the  way  country." 

I  rose  up,  and  turned  away  my  face  from  hiai, 
whilst  I  held  up  my  work  to  the  window  under  the 
pretence  that  I  could  not  see  to  thread  my  needle, 
though  in  fact  I  only  wanted  time  to  recover  myself. 
I  spoke  to  him  after  a  few  seconds,  I  think  quite 
calmly.  "  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  WilKam,"  I  said,  "  to 
wish  to  make  a  fixed  agreement  that  shall  continue, 
but  it  might  not  be  quite  wise.  Only  as  long  as  I  stay 
with  you  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  for  an  allow- 
ance, because  now  that  I  have  to  look  after  every- 
thing, I  can't  give  any  time  to  needlework." 

As  the  words  came  from  my  lips,  I  felt  how  cold 
they  were,  seemingly  ungracious  and  unthankful, 
and  William  longing,  as  I  could  see,  for  something  to 
turn  to  and  be  fond  of.  I  tried  to  make  them  better. 
I  said  he  was  always  kind  to  me,  that  I  was  sure  we 
should  manage  very  well  if  we  had  to  be  together.  I 
turned  my  sentence  in  the  way  I  thought  most  likely 
to  please  him,  but  I  could  not  say  what  I  knew  he 
wished  to  hear.  "  William,  it  will  make  me  happy 
to  live  with  you." 

He  was  a  proud  man,  and  shy,  as  proud  men  often 
are.  He  was  thrown  back  by  me,  and  he  could  not 
make  a  second  advance.  "  You  shall  do  as  you  like, 
Ursie,"  he  said,  **  I  don't  wish  to  put  constraint  upon 
any  one.  I  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  place  things 
on  a  regular  footing,  but  if  you  like  better  to  continue 
as  you  are,  living  as  it  were  from  hand  to  mouth,  why 
you  must  please  yourself." 

No,  this  was  not  at  all  what  I  liked.     I  must  have 
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things  put  on  a  regular  footing,  as  he  called  it,  if  I 
was  to  remain  with  him;  but  the  sacrifice  which 
this  might  involve,  I  was  not  prepared  for. 

"  William,"  I  said,  "  you  must  let  me  think  this 
over  by  myself.  We  are  all  in  a  bewilderment  now. 
I  don't  think  we  either  of  us  know  what  we  wish  or 
want.    A  month  hence  we  may  tell  better." 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  second,  tried  to  whistle  as 
he  used  to  do  when  half  angry  and  half  astonished, 
broke  off  abruptly  in  the  middle,  and  went  away. 

As  I  ran  upstairs  to  my  own  room,  I  heard  him 
giving  some  orders  in  a  loud,  strained  voice,  and  then 
I  saw  him  walk  off  with  long  strides  across  the  fields. 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

I  HAD  greatlj  pained  William,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  I  was  most  anxious  to  give  him  consolation. 
But  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Was  it  possibly 
was  it  in  anj  way  to  be  expected,  that  I  shoald  en- 
tirely sacrifice  my  own  happiness  for  the  sake  of  being 
what  after  all  could  only  prove  a  secondary  comfort 
to  him. 

This  was  the  question  which  I  put  to  myself, 
when  I  was  once  more  alone,  in  my  own  chamber, 
with  my  door  bolted,  and  kneeling  before  God  that 
I  might  be  the  better  able  to  answer  it  in  all  sincerity. 

Time  was  passing  on  rapidly,  in  a  very  few  months 
I  might  expect,  if  not  to  see  Roger  in  England,  at 
least  to  receive  my  summons  to  Canada.  Was  I  to  say 
**  No  "  to  it  ?  Could  I  leave  Roger  to  face  loneliness 
in  a  distant  land?  After  all  he  had  done  for  me, 
would  it  not  be  selfish,  ungrateful,  to  draw  back  and 
allow  him  to  toil  on,  away  from  home,  friends,  every 
early  association  of  happiness,  to  fall  ill  perhaps  and 
die,  and  none  to  comfort  him  ? 

I  wept  most  bitter  tears  as  I  conjured  up  the 
spectre  of  the  evils  which  might  be  lurking  in  the 
dimness  of  futurity.  But  there  was  another  side  to 
the  case.  Roger  was  young,  healthy,  and  full  of  hope ; 
likely,  as  I  had  so  often  been  t^old,  to  marry.    He  had 
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not  gone  to  Canada  for  me,  but  for  himself.  If  he 
sent  for  me,  it  would  be  because  I  had  no  home  but 
his.  The  tie  between  us  was  voluntary.  If  I  were 
called  upon  to  break  it  bj  a  stronger  claim  he  would 
be  the  first  to  give  it  up. 

And  William  was  my  brother  also^  an  elder  brother, 
suffering  from  a  grief  which  Roger  had  never  known. 
He  had  a  household  dependent  upon  him,  and  no  one 
to  manage  it;  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  which, 
without  help,  he  would  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
fulfilling  ;  and  he  had  been  kind  to  me  when  I  most 
needed  it,  he  had  taken  me  into  his  home  when  I  had 
no  other  home.  If  I  had  not  been  happy  there  it 
was  from  no  intentional  neglect  on  his  part.  He 
might  be  a  selfish  man,  but  he  was  never  deliberately 
unkind.  Could  I  put  aside  his  claim  as  slight  ?  It 
was  the  revival,  in  another  form,  of  the  difficulty 
which  had  so  greatly  troubled  me  when  I  left  Dene  ; 
but  it  touched  me  more  closely,  for  it  was  a  question 
of  separation,  not  for  a  year,  but^  probably,  for  ever. 

God  forgive  me  if  I  found  the  cross  He  had  laid 
upon  me  too  hard  to  bear ;  if,  for  a  while,  I  again 
pondered  the  care,  striving  to  escape  from  the  de- 
cision of  my  conscience,  and  convince  myself  that 
Roger  was  to  be  my  first  consideration,  and  that  it  was 
less  a  qu^tion  of  my  own  wishes,  than  of  the  compara- 
tive happiness  of  my  brothers.  I  was  young  then.  I 
had  made  a  duty  to  myself  of  my  affections,  and  I 
had  not  learnt  that,  unless  supported  by  the  claims  of 
the  work  set  before  us  by  God,  affection  is  not  a  duty 
but  a  temptation. 

Before  I  had  in  any  way  reached  the  end  of  my 
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deliberation  I  was  called  downstairs  to  speak  with 
John  Hervej.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  the  daj  of 
the  funeral,  but  I  had  been  expecting  him  constantly. 
He  seemed  now  so  much  a  part  of  ourselves  that  I 
was  comforted  at  the  thought  of  talking  to  him, 
though  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  ask  his  advice. 

"How  is  it  with  you  to-day,  Ursie?"  he  said, 
kindly,  as  I  entered  the  room,  "  and  how  is  William  ?  " 

"William  is  rather  better,"  I  replied.  "He  is 
in  the  fields  looking  after  the  men.  Do  you  want 
him?" 

"  I  can't  do  him  any  good,  I  am  afraid.  Time  will 
do  that,  through  God's  help ;  but  I  have  a  letter  for 
you,  Ursie." 

"A  letter!  "  I  jumped  up  and  caught  it  from  his 
hand.     He  turned  away  as  I  tore  open  the  seal. 

"Dearest  Trot,  —  I  send  you  some  hearty  good 
wishes  for  Christmas-day,  as  I  am  writing  to  John 
Hervey  upon  a  little  business.  You  shall  hear  more 
soon.  Lots  of  thanks  for  your  last  letter ;  nothing 
keeps  a  man  up  like  hearing  from  home.  We  have 
had  rather  a  bad  time  here.  Mr.  Pierce  has  been 
very  ill,  and  is  so  now,  and  I  have  been  good  for 
nothing  myself.  Please  God,  though,  we  get  through 
this  winter,  we  shall  all  be  better  off  next  John 
will  tell  you  about  my  work.  I  have  not*time  for 
more.  God  bless  you  always  my  little  Trot.  From 
your  very  loving  brother, 

"  Roger  Grant. 

"  Love  to  William,  and  Leah,  and  all  friends." 

I  let  the  note  fall  upon  my  lap,  and  burst  into 
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tears.  John  Hervey  drew  near,  frigKtened.  "  Is  it 
ill  news  ?  "  he  said,  "  there  was  nothing  particular  in 
mine,  except  about  Mr.  Pierce." 

I  could  not  answer  him,  mj  tears  came  so  fast. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  careless  mention  of  Leah's  name 
which  had  opened  the  flood-gates  of  my  sorrow. 

John  took  hold  of  the  note,  and  I  put  it  into  his 
hand  to  read. 

"  He  has  been  ill,"  was  the  only  remark  he  made 
upon  it,  "  but  he  tells  me  he  is  better." 

**  He  is  not  better,"  I  exclaimed,  passionately,  "  I 
know  what  he  means  by  putting  things  in  that  light 
way.  I  must  go  to  him,  and  nurse  him.  He  is 
nothing  to  you,  Mr.  Hervey,  but  he  is  my  all  —  my 
all ! "  I  repeated ;  and  it  gave  me  a  kind  of  fierce 
pleasure  to  feel  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world 
I  loved  like  him. 

**  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  my  letter,"  said 
Mr.  Hervey ;  *•  there  doesn't  seem  much  amiss  from 
that,  as  far  as  Roger  is  concerned,  though  I  should  be 
afraid  about  Mr.  Pierce ;  and  you  see  he  says  that  if 
anything  were  to  happen  to  him,  it  might  be  a  great 
draw-back." 

I  seized  the  paper  almost  without  thanks.  I  would 
not  let  Mr.  Hervey  read  it  to  me.  There  was  a 
pleasure  in  letting  my  eyes  rest  upon  the  letters 
which  Roger  had  formed.  I  waded  through  two 
pages  of  farming  business,  understanding  nothing ; 
then  I  came  to  a  few  words  about  himself,  less  than 
what  he  had  said  to  me.  I  found  no  comfort  in 
them. 

*'  He  doesn't  complain,"  said  John. 
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"  He  never  does,"  I  replied. 

**  Spring  will  be  coming  fioon,"  he  continued,  "  the 
worst  will  be  over." 

"  And  winter  will  be  coming  again,"  I  answered, 
^'  but  he  won't  spend  it  alone." 

^^  You  are  bent  upon  going  to  him,  then,"  said  John, 
in  rather  an  anxious  tone. 

^'  I  am  not  only  bent  upon  it,  I  must  do  it." 

'^  I  thought  70U  might  have  stayed  a  little  while  with 
"William,"  continued  John.  "  He  will  be  much  put  to 
without  you." 

I  shrank  from  the  suggestion.  ^^  William  will  get 
a  housekeeper,"  I  said ;  *<  and  Roger  wants  me,  and 
I  promised  him  to  go." 

**  And  you  wish  it  ?  "  said.  John,  and  his  eye  rested 
upon  me,  with  an  earnest  gaze,  which  for  the  moment 
puzzled  me. 

"  Yes,"  I  exclaimed,  "  of  course  I  wish  it.  Who  is 
there  that  can  be  to  me  what  Roger  is  ?  Who  took 
care  of  me  when  I  was  a  child,  and  gave  me  a  home, 
and  watched  over  me,  and  taught  me  ?  It  was  not 
William,  Mr.  Hervey ;  you  know  that  as  well  as  I 
do.  If  he  had  been  all  I  had  to  depend  upon,  I 
might  have  been  at  this  time  working  for  my  bread 
in  service,  or  starving  upon  dress-making.  If  Wil- 
liam wants  me  now,  it  is  for  his  own  good,  not  for 
mine." 

"  There  is  certainly  more  gratitude  due  to  Roger," 
fliaid  Mr.  Hervey.  He  stressed  the  word  gratitude.  It 
fretted  me. 

"  Gratitude !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  No,  Mr.  Hervey,  it 
is  not  gratitude.    I  am  grateful  to  Farmer  Kemp,  to 
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Mr.  Richardson,  to  jou,  to  any  one  who  has  done  me  a 
kindness.  I  have  something  more  than  gratitude  for 
Roger." 

**  Don*t  trouble  yourself  to  be  grateful  to  me,"  he 
said,  gravely. 

I  scarcely  heeded  his  words :  "  Tou  can't  under- 
stand," I  exclaimed ;  *'  no  one  can." 

^'  Yes,"  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  singular  calmness, 
*'  I  can  understand.  You  love  Roger  better  than  any 
one  else  in  the  world." 

"  I  love  him  better  than  my  own  life,"  I  said.  **  I 
would  be  thankful  to  sacrifice  every  hour  of  my  ex- 
istence to  him.  I  wish  for  nothing  better  than  to  live 
with  him  always.  There  are  many  kinds  of  love  in 
this  world,  Mr.  Hervey,  I  don't  see  how  we  are  to 
measure  them.  I  only  know  that  a  sister's  love  for  a 
brother  may  make  earth  a  Paradise.  Dene  was  my 
Paradise,"  I  added,  in  a  lower  tone. 

I  did  not  look  at  John  Hervey  as  I  spdte,  my  gaze 
was  riveted  upon  Roger's  letter. 

When,  however,  John  said,  touching  the  paper, 
"  May  I  have  it  ?  "  I  gave  it  to  him  reluctantly,  and 
then  raising  my  eyes,  I  was  for  the  first  time  struck 
Mrith  the  expresfflon  of  his  face.  It  was  strangely 
pale,  and  there  was  a  look  in  it  as  though  it 
had  been  cast  into  a  mould  ;  a  kind  of  stony  look.  I 
did  not  like  to  ask  him  what  was  the  matter.  As  he 
folded  up  the  letter,  he  said  to  me  abruptly ;  "  I  came 
over  for  another  purpose.  Iiiiss  Weir  is  going  to 
France ;  I  suppose  you  know  it." 

"  I  had  heard  of  it ;  I  did  not  know  it  was  a  fixed 
plan." 
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^^  I  hear  that  she  has  engaged  a  servant,  and  has 
had  directions  from  Mr.  Macdonald." 

^'  Miss  Milicent  is  mad !  **  I  exckimed. 

^  Not  far  from  it.  She  leaves  her  mother  to  Mrs. 
Temple's  care." 

"  It  will  be  safe  care,"  I  said. 

"  It  may  be,"  he  replied. 

I  saw  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  me  again  to  interfere 
in  any  way ;  and  I  smiled  and  said ;  <'  You  want  me 
to  look  after  Mrs.  Weir,  Mr.  Hervey,  but  you  won*t 
say  so  ?  " 

"  My  wishes  are  not  likely  to  weigh  much  with  you, 
Ursie,  I  know  ; "  was  his  reply ;  "  but  if  Miss  Weir 
goes,  Mrs.  Weir  will  be  left  without  any  friend." 

^*  Mrs.  Richardson,"  I  said. 

"  She  will  be  left  without  any  friend,"  he  repeated. 
"  Mrs.  Temple  keeps  her  to  herself." 

«  But  she  likes  it." 

'^  Perhaps  she  does,  I  can't  say ;  but  she  seldom  sees 
any  one.  Mrs.  Richardson  is  constantly  denied  admit- 
tance." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  "  It  can  do  no 
harm  to  any  one." 

"  You  women  are  strange  beings,"  he  replied  ;  "  you 
are  aU  fond  of  power." 

"  Because  you  men  give  us  so  little  of  it,"  I  said ; 
"  what  is  rare  is  always  precious." 

"  Oh,  Ursie  I "  he  exclaimed,  and  he  caught  hold 
of  my  hand ;  "  you  have  a  great  deal  more  power 
than  you  know, — if  you  were  only  able — ^ 

"To  do  what?" 

"  To  use  it  rightly, — kindly,  I  mean." 

I  laughed  a  little,  and  said,  I  would  come  to  him 
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for  instructions.  It  seemed  odd  that  I  could  laugh. 
I  was  not  in  the  least  happy  in  the  depth  of  my  heart ; 
but  laughter  lies  on  the  surface.  We  had  some  more 
conversation  after  that  about  many  things.  John  told 
me  little  about  Miss  Milicent  that  I  did  not  know, 
except  the  fact  that  her  journey  was  actually  settled. 
She  had  not  come  to  him  for  any  help,  he  said  ;  she 
had  gone  entirely  her  own  way.  I  suppose  it  was  her 
pride,  and  the  consciousness  that  her  friends  disap- 
proved, which  prevented  her  from  consulting  any 
one ;  nothing  else  that  I  can  imagine,  would  have 
induced  her  to  have  frequent  interviews  with  such  a 
man  as  Lieutenant  Macdonald.  He,  it  seems,  besides 
telling  her  where  Mr.  Weir  was,  had  given  her  some 
instructions  as  to  her  journey;  and  this  kind  of 
business  had  taken  her  frequently  to  Dene,  where 
Mrs.  Price  made  a  great  deal  of  her.  So  strange  it 
was  that  Miss  Milicent  could  bear  it !  But  I  have 
lived  to  wonder  at  nothing  I  see  in  the  way  of  inti- 
macies. All  indulged  faults  bring  us  sooner  or  later 
to  humiliation  of  some  kind.  Miss  Milicent's  self- 
will  and  pride  made  her  take  rather  a  pleasure,  I 
suspect,  in  going  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  world. 
She  thought  she  showed  her  contempt  for  it  in  this 
way  ;  but  we  do  not  take  trouble  to  oppose  what  we 
despise.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that  Miss  Milicent 
was  intimate  with  Mrs.  Price,  but  only  that  she  bore 
to  meet  her  upon  a  footing  of  equality.  I  inquired 
anxiously  about  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  was  thankful 
to  find  that  he  was  to  leave  Dene  in  a  few  days. 
Our  late  trouble  had  put  thoughts  of  Jessie  out 
of  my  mind,  but  they  were  returning  again,  with 
the  more  force,  because  I  felt  myself  to  be  in  a 
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measure,  holding  Leah's  place.  Jessie  had  written  a 
refusal,  so  she  assured  me  ;  1  did  not  doubt  her  word, 
and  jet  I  had  a  lingering  misgiving.  The  one  thing 
which  Jessie  could  never  be  made  to  understand  was, 
that  she  had  no  right  to  indulge  her  vanitj,  by  having 
a  double  mind  in  these  matters ;  she  might  refuse  Mr. 
Macdonaldi  but  I  was  not  at  all  sure  that  she  would 
not  continue  to  flirt  with  him,  and  of  course  in  such 
a  case  a  refusal  would  go  for  nothing ;  especially  as  I 
had  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Macdonald  sought 
Jessie  for  something  besides  her  beauty;  it  being 
confidently  believed  by  many  people^  that  Mrs.  Morris 
was  very  rich,  and  meant  to  leave  Jessie  a  good  sum 
of  money.  I  was  so  anxious  to  hear  of  his  departure, 
that  John  promised  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone.  I  believe  John  thought  I  only  wished  him 
away,  because  of  his  interference  in  Mrs.  Weir's  affairs. 
We  separated  after  having  been  together  more  than 
an  hour.  Just  before  John  left  me,  I  said,  '*  You  are 
going  to  write  to  Roger  ?  " 

"Yes,"  was  his  reply;  "and  so  are  you."  He 
went  to  the  door,  came  back  again  and  added; 
"  Ursie,  we  don't  always  see  things  rightly  when  we 
have  a  strong  wish." 

I  knew  that  better  perhaps  than  he  could  tell  me. 
When  I  found  myself  alone,  I  took  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Roger,  telling  him  that  I 
must  give  up  all  hope  of  joining  him  at  present. 
How  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  I  don't  know. 
I  believe  it  was  through  contact  with  an  honest 
mind. 
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CHAPTER  XLH 

If  William  and  I  had  in  the  least  understood  each 
other,  we  could  never  have  gone  on  as  we  did  during 
the  next  few  weeks.  We  were  both  very  unhappy, 
but  if  we  had  explained  the  cause  of  our  unhappiness 
we  must  inevitably  have  quarrelled  and  separated.  As 
it  was,  we  lived  lives  apart,  but  without  disagree- 
ment. The  very  absence  of  anything  like  real  sym- 
pathy enabled  us  to  avoid  the  subjects  which  would 
have  jarred,  for  we  kept  upon  the  surface  of  all  things. 
In  my  self-conceit,  believing  that  I  had  more  thought, 
intellect,  luid  principle,  than  Leah,  I  imagined  at  first 
that  I  could  eventually  fill  her  position,  even  in  Wil- 
liam's estimation,  for  his  love  for  his  wife  was  by  no 
means  an  overpowering  affection  ;  but  I  was  soon 
convinced  to  the  contrary.  As  there  is  "  a  time  for 
every  purpose  under  the  heaven"  so  I  believe  there 
is  also  a  place  for  every  person.  The  great  man 
cannot  fill  the  little  man's  position  ;  self-sacrifice 
cannot  make  up  for  the  absence  of  congeniality. 
Not  that  I  was  great,  nor  that  my  life  was  one  of 
self-sacrifice.  I  only  used  the  expressions  by  way  of 
illustration.  Leah*s  likings  and  dislikings,  her  plea- 
sures and  pains,  even  her  temper  and  fancies,  were 
part  of  William's  home  associations;  and  therefore 
necessary  to  him.    I  believe  I  actually  fretted  him  by 
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trjiog  to  make  oo  complaint  of  the  servants^  nor  to 
saj  sharp  things  of  my  neighbours.     The  watch- 
fulness which  I  was  striving  to  acquire  was  stagna- 
tion to  him,  and  I  was  too  sad  at  heart  to  be  able  to 
cheer  him  by  talking  much  upon  other  subjects.     I 
had  Jessie  Lee  with  me  whenever  she  could  be  spared, 
as  much  for  William's  sake  as  for  my  own.     The  meals 
and  the  evenings  were  so  quiet  and  silent,  I  was  thank- 
ful to  have  some  one  to  bring  forward  new  subjects  of 
conversation,  and  Jessie  was  generally  bright  and 
amusing  in  her  way,  and  seemed  glad  to  be  with  me. 
She  was  not^  however,  in  her  usual  spirits,  but  that 
could  scarcely  be  expected,  for  she  was  very  affection- 
ate, and  felt  Leah's  death  extremely.     Whether  there 
was  any  other  cause  of  melancholy  I  could  not  make 
out.     As  to  Stonecliff,  there  was  still  the  same  talk, 
week  after  week,  of  Miss  Milicent's  going  abroad,  but 
the  journey  was  always  put  off.     When  a  woman  will 
follow  her  own  fashions,  instead  of  those  marked  out 
for  her  by  the  common  sense  of  others,  it  is  sur- 
prising what  a  mine  of  difficulties  she  is  likely  to  sink 
into.     No  one  without  seeing  would  have  believed 
the  fancies  which  Miss  Milicent  gave  way  to  respect- 
ing her  French  journey ;  whims  about  her  boxes, 
her  dresses,  which  way  she  was  to  go,  how  she  was  to 
guard  against  the  weather — it  was  as  if  she  was  the 
first  person  who  had  ever  crossed  over  to  France.    She 
took  it  into  her  head  to  come  frequently  to  Sand- 
combe,  under  pretence  of  asking  me  what  I  thought 
about  her  plans,  but  not  in  the  least  meaning  to  listen 
to  what  I  said.     She  took  up  a  good  deal  of  my  time 
in  that  way,  but  I  did  not  care  so  much  for  that.    I 
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had  always  a  verj  kindlj  feeling  towards  her,  but 
what  I  did  dislike  was  the  frequent  mention  of 
Lieutenant  Macdonald's  name  in  Jessie's  presence. 
There  is  nothing  like  talking  of  people  to  keep  up  an 
interest.  Even  if  disagreeable  things  are  said,  it  helps 
to  retain  them  in  one's  recollection,  and  gives  one  a 
kind  of  interest  in  them ;  and  Miss  Milicent  of  course 
could  not  always  be  complaining  of  the  Lieutenant's 
habits  and  character.  Most  frequently  she  spoke  of 
him  in  reference  to  some  information  he  had  given 
her,  and  then  I  saw  Jessie  colour  up,  and  listen 
eagerly.  Once  or  twice,  too,  Miss  Milicent  had  taken 
Jessie  over  to  Dene  with  her,  because  she  said  she 
liked  a  companion,  and  this  kept  up  the  Dene  inti- 
macy ;  and,  moreover,  at  last,  Mrs.  Price  actually 
came  and  called  upon  me,  pretending  she  was  bound 
to  return  the  visit  I  had  paid  with  Miss  Milicent.  I 
could  not  understand  that  in  the  least,  until  John 
Hervey  put  me  up  to  it.  "  Mrs.  Price,"  he  said, 
"  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  country  gentlemen's 
families,  and,  as  she  finds  Dene  dull  without  company, 
she  falls  back  upon  her  old  friends."  I  was  not  flat- 
tered by  the  reason,  but  it  did  not  trouble  me  much. 
I  was  not  bound  to  return  the  visit,  and  I  never  did. 
It  was  March  before  Miss  Milicent  was  ready  to 
set  off  on  her  expedition.  Up  to  that  time  I  had 
only  twice  been  at  Stonecliff,  and  then  had  not  been 
permitted  to  see  Mrs.  Weir.  I  had  tried,  however, 
to  show  that  I  thought  of  her  by  sending  her  little 
presents  of  fresh  eggs  and  vegetables.  I  hoped  she 
had  them  and  knew  they  came  from  me,  but  Miss 
Milicent  always  seemed  in  a  mist  as  to  what  was 
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done  with  them,  or  indeed  with  anything  which  once 
entered  the  house  at  StoneclifT.  The  second  week  in 
March,  as  I  was  in  the  kitchen  patting  np  a  little 
basket  of  things  to  be  left  for  Mrs.  Weir  bj  Esther 
Smithson  on  her  waj  home  in  the  evening,  William 
came  in  from  the  fields  looking  very  serious,  and  said 
to  me,  ^  Do  70a  know,  Ursie,  I  have  had  bad  news. 
I  can't  make  out  whether  it  is  quite  true,  but  our 
Hatton  boj  says  that  Mrs.  Morris  is  very  ill.  Have 
you  heard  it  ?  " 

^^No,"  I  replied;  ^'and  we  should  have  heard  it 
certainly.     There  can't  be  anything  in  it.'' 

''I  shonld  think  not,"  he  answered;  <<but  Will 
declares  that  his  father  was  sent  off  to  Hove  fbr 
Mr.  Sutton." 

^  Suppose  you  ride  over  and  see,"  I  said ;  "it  would 
be  the  shortest  way." 

William  was  of  a  perverse  disposition ;  he  never 
liked  having  things  suggested  to  him.  *^I  don't 
know  about  leaving  the  men,"  he  replied;  "they 
always  go  wrong  when  I'm  away." 

"  Well»  then,  wait  till  they  come  in  to  their  din- 
ner," I  said.  "  As  for  your  own,  tiiey  will  give  you 
some  at  Hatton." 

"Not  if  the  old  lady  is  ill,"  was  his  answer.  "There 
will  be  no  one  to  get  it." 

"I  could  go^  myself,  if  you  liked  it,"  I  observed. 

He  went  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  "  The 
clouds  are  coming  up  very  stormy  away  to  the  west ; 
you  can't  walk." 

"But  I  could  be  driven,"  I  said,  "if  you  could 
spare  Joe  Goodenough  for  the  chaise." 
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'^  Just  what  I  can't  do,  as  it  happens.  I  hare  sent 
Joe  Goodenough  to  Hove." 

"  Welt  if  it  is  so,  we  must  even  wail,"  was  my 
answer.  **  111  news  flies  apace,  so  if  there  is  any- 
thing amiss,  we  may  be  sure  it  will  reach  us  before 
night." 

^'  Wait  and  get  a  character  for  unfeelingness  all 
round  the  country,"  replied  William.  "  1  don't  want 
to  do  that.  I  shall  see  about  it.  I  suppose  I  must 
try  and  go  myself." 

He  went  off  to  do  what  I  was  sure  from  the  be- 
ginning he  meant  to  do.  I  should  have  preferred 
going  myself,  for  if  Mrs.  Morris  was  ill,  I  was  more 
likely  than  William  to  be  a  comfort  to  her.  But 
what  he  said  about  walking  was  very  true.  I  should 
certainly  be  caught  in  a  storm.  The  kitchen  window 
looked  to  the  west,  and  over  St.  Anne's  hill  and  the 
reach  of  down  below  it  the  clouds  were  like  ink. 
There  was  a  driving  wind,  which  perhaps  might 
serve  to  keep  the  rain  off  for  a  time,  but  it  was  sure 
to  fall  heavily  before  many  hours  were  over.  I  went 
out  after  William,  to  beg  him  to  put  on  his  great  coat, 
but  he  would  not  listen  to  me,  though  he  shivered  as 
he  stood  talking  to  one  of  his  men,  and  said  it  was 
bitterly  cold.  I  saw  him  set  ofl^,  and  warned  him  to 
make  haste  back ;  the  sky  looked  more  threatening 
than  ever,  but  it  tempted  me  to  go  to  the  top  of  the 
•lane,  that  I  might  see  it  gathering  over  the  sea.  I 
walked  by  the  side  of  William's  horse,  telling  him  to 
be  sure  and  bring  back  word  if  Jessie  was  uneasy, 
and  if  I  could  be  of  any  use  ;^  and  after  watching 
him  across  the  down  till  he  was  out  of  sight,  I  stood 
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still  and  looked  round  me.  It  was  a  glorious  sight 
from  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  waves  were  tossing 
furiously  in  the  bay ;  the  white  breakers  glittering  for 
a  moment,  as  the  sun  pierced  the  masses  of  clouds, 
and  then  disappearing  beneath  the  heavy  shadows 
which  swept  over  the  sea,  covered  the  cliffs,  and 
rushed  across  the  land,  like  demons  of  darkness. 

From  infancy  it  had  been  a  delight  to  me  to  watch 
a  storm  ;  even  thunder  and  lightning  excited  far  more 
than  frightened  me.   The  spectacle  of  the  vast  Power 
over  which  human  beings  had  no  control,  raised  my 
thoughts  above  earth.     It  was  as  though  I  was  no 
longer  the  weak,  ignorant  girl,  of  no  account  even  in 
the  eyes  of  my  fellow  creatures,  but  a  being  of  a  higher 
race,  permitted  to  draw  near  and  watch  the  wonderful 
workings  of  God's  Wisdom.     The  feeling  had  been 
encouraged  by  Roger.    Often,  as  we  stood  together  in 
former  days  upon  St.  Anne's  hill,  when  the  rough 
winter  winds  were  rushing  past  us,  I  have  heard  him 
murmur  to  himself  the  verses  in  the  psalms  which 
speak  of  '^  the  Lord  that  commandeth  the  waters  :  " 
^'  the  glorious  God,  that  maketh  the  thunder." 

The  words  came  back  to  me  now ;  and  as  I  looked 
at  the  wild  waves  breaking  upon  the  line  of  red 
shingles,  I  continued  them  aloud  :  ^'  It  is  the  Lord 
that  ruleth  the  sea ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  mighty 
in  operation :  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  a  glorious 
Voice." 

"  Is  it  you,  Ursie  Grant  ?  *'  said  some  one,  tapping 
me  on  the  shoulder. 

'^  Miss  Milicent !  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  didn't  see 
you." 
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•  "How  should  you?  I  came  from  behind.  What 
are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Watching  the  storm,"  I  said  ;  "  it  will  soon  come 
to  us." 

"But  not  stay,  I  hope.     I  go  to-morrow,  XJrsie." 

"  Not  in  such  weather,  surely  I  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  Ursie ;  I  must  be  off  anyhow." 

"  Oh !  Miss  Milicent,  are  you  right  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  must  do  what  I  have  set  my 
mind  to  do ;  and  what  does  it  signify,  Ursie  ?  storm 
or  no  storm,  one  shall  reach  the  end  somehow." 

Her  tone  was  so  excited,  that  I  turned  to  look  at 
her  with  anxiety. 

"  When  we  do  what  is  put  before  us,  we  needn't  be 
afraid,  I  suppose,"  she  continued ;  "  and  if  the  end 
cuts  us  short,  it  is  God's  will,  and  no  matter  whether 
it  be  by  storm  or  fever." 

"  I  should  be  glad,  though,  to  feel  that  I  was  doing 
His  work,"  I  replied ;  "  but  that  is  the  doubt  to  me 
very  often.  Miss  Milicent." 

She  stopped  before  answering.  "  Do  you  often 
doubt,  Ursie,"  she  said,  "really  doubt?" 

"  Very  often,"  I  replied ;  "  I  think  at  the  time  I 
am  right.     When  I  look  back,  I  see  I  was  wrong." 

"  That  can't  be  a  pleasant  discovery,"  she  replied, 
thoughtfully. 

"No,"  I  said;  "but  it  has  come  upon  me  more 
frequently  than  usual  of  late.  Death  makes  us  think, 
Miss  Milicent,  whether  we  will  or  not." 

"It  is  the  end  of  the  storm,"  she  said,  and  a  sin- 
gular look  of  awe  crossed  her  face.  "  Ursie,  if  I  were 
never  to  come  back,  what  should  you  say  of  me  ?  " 

VOL.  I.  G  G 
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An  exclamation  of  pain  at  the  idea  escaped  me. 
She  stopped  me  short.  "  No  matter  for  the  thought, 
Ursie ;  I  am  not  a  bit  nearer  to  it  for  uttering  it. 
What  should  you  say  of  me  ?  " 

"  In  what  way,  Miss  Milicent  ?  **  I  asked.  "  You 
have  been  a  good  friend  to  me  always." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  she  exclaimed,  impatiently.  **  What  is 
being  a  good  friend  ?  I  have  not  beaten  you  nor  turned 
you  out  of  doors, — that's  all.  Would  you  say,  Ursie, 
that  I  had  gone  the  right  way  through  life  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  wish  to  go,  Miss  Milicent,  as  I  wish 
it  myself." 

"  I  think  you  wish  to  go!  '*  she  repeated.  "  I  don't 
think  you  have  gone,  that  means.  Ursie,  you  are  a 
coward  and  a  humbug  like  other  people." 

**  It  is  not  my  place,"  I  began,  —  but  she  would  not 
hear  me. 

"  It  is  your  place  to  answer  my  questions,  if  it  is 
my  will  to  put  them.  What  does  place  mean,  Ursie  ? 
Look  ! "  and,  as  a  large  drop  of  rain,  the  beginning  of 
the  storm,  fell  upon  her  hand,  she  thrust  it  before  me ; 
—  "  God's  warnings  touch  all  alike ;  there  is  but  one 
place  before  Him." 

I  was  greatly  touched  by  her  earnestness.  I  longed 
to  speak  to  her  freely,  but  the  difficulty  I  felt  was 
insurmountable.  As  in  so  many  other  cases  she  had 
committed  herself  to  a  certain  course  of  action,  and 
now  sought  for  approval.  I  was  not  the  person  to 
give  her  sanction  or  to  condemn  her. 

She  waited  patiently;  so  patiently,  indeed,  with 
her  large,  fierce  eyes  softened  by  an  expression  of 
suspense,  that  the  very  consciousness  of  her  presence 
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took  from  me  the  power  of  thinking  correctly.  I 
really  could  not  answer  her  ;  I  scarcely  knew,  indeed, 
what  she  wished  or  desired  me  to  say. 

"  Miss  Milicent,'*  I  replied  at  last,  "  if  you  really 
want  help  in  these  matters,  there  are  persons  much 
more  fitted  than  I  am  to  give  it." 

"  I  don't  want  help,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  want  only 
truth.     Good-bye,  Ursie.     I  shan't  get  it  from  you." 

"  Oh !  Miss  Milicent! "  I  exclaimed,  and  I  took  hold 
of  her  dress  as  she  turned  from  me ;  but  she  would 
not  be  detained.  When  she  hurried  away,  I  saw  her 
put  her  shawl  over  her  bonnet  to  shelter  herself  from 
the  rain  which  was  beginning  to  fall  fast,  and  as  I 
turned  to  descend  the  hill,  I  lost  sight  of  her  com- 
pletely. 
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CHAPTER  XLHI. 

Often  and  often,  in  looking  back  upon  that  conver- 
sation, I  have  blamed  myself  for  not  taking  adyantage 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  speaking  freely  to 
Miss  Milicent  upon  the  mistakes  I  felt  she  was  making. 
And  yet,  if  I  could  place  myself  again  in  the  same  po- 
sition, I  doubt  whether  I  could  bring  myself  to  act 
differently.     What  is  fitting  is  such  a  strong  instinct 
in  us  all,  unless  we  have  been  spoilt  by  education. 
Miss  Milicent  had  no  right  to  make  me  her  judge 
and  reprover ;  though,  if  she  had  waited  but  a  few 
minutes  longer,  I  think  I  might  by  degrees  have  felt 
encouraged  to  state" my  opinion  more  openly.     As  it 
was,  I  felt  that  she  would  throw  upon  me  the  blame 
of  having  been  too  cowardly  to  advise  her.     What 
had  brought  her  to  such  a  state  of  mind  now  I  could 
only  guess.     She  was  coming  from  Compton ;  it  was 
probable  that  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Richardson 
had  made  her  angry  and  yet  touched  her  conscience. 
I  knew  through  Mrs.  Kemp,  that  from  the  beginning 
he  had  told  her  she  was  forming  foolish  plans  by  her- 
self.    Most  likely  he  had  been  making  a  last  effort  to 
bring  her  to  reason,  and  wishing  to  find  some  support 
for  her  own  wilfulness,  she  had  turned  to  me.     I  was 
uncomfortable  when  I  reached  home,  and  thought  a 
good  deal  about  her  as  I  took  my  solitary  dinner ;  but 
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I  was  too  busy  afterwards  to  dw^ell  upon  the  subject, 
except  when  the  wind  rose  higher  and  I  remembered 
what  she  had  said  about  the  next  day,  and  wondered 
whether  she  would  still  persist  in  her  determination 
to  go  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  weather. 

There  was  one  person,  however,  whom  no  press  of 
business  could  drive  from  my  recollection.  We  were 
expecting  letters  from  Roger,  the  first  that  could  have 
arrived  since  he  had  heard  of  Leah's  death.  I  did  not 
believe  they  would  come  that  evening.  They  could 
not,  unless  some  one  brought  them  out  from  Hove, 
and  I  knew  no  one  had  been  sent  in;  but  the  bare 
possibility  agitated  me.  As  the  afternoon  closed  in,  and 
the  wind  went  down,  and  the  rain  turned  first  into  sleet, 
and  then  into  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  I  drew  my  chair 
near  the  fire,  waiting  for,  and  expecting  William's 
return ;  and  whilst  I  worked  busily  with  my  fingers, 
occupied  myself  with  anxious  thoughts  of  Roger  in 
his  distant  Canadian  home,  and  I  am  afraid  with  many 
other  anxious  and  repining  fancies,  sufficient,  if  I  had 
examined  them,  to  prove  to  me  that  my  own  mind 
was  far  too  undisciplined  to  allow  of  my  attempting 
to  discipline  Miss  Milicent's. 

By  half-past  five  it  was  so  dark  that  I  lighted  a 
candle,  which  made  everything  beyond  its  own  sphere 
darker.  I  wished  William  would  come,  and  began  to 
be  afraid  that  he  was  really  detained  by  Mrs.  Morris's 
illness.  When  I  listened  for  his  horse's  steps,  I  heard 
nothing  but  the  low  moaning  of  the  wind,  as  it  drifted 
the  snow-flakes  to  the  earth,  and  the  solemn  ground- 
swell,  betokening  that  worse  weather  wa^  at  hand.  I 
grew  nervous  at  last.   The  candle  flickered  as  draughts 
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of  air  made  tbeir  way  through  the  closed  shutters  of 
the  old  windows,  and  then  the  shadows  on  the  wail 
seemed  to  move,  and  I  fancied  the  door  was  opened, 
and  when  I  went  to  close  it  I  caught,  as  I  imagined, 
a  murmur  of  strange  voices  hj  the  front  stairs,  and 
stole  along  the  stone  passage  to  listen,  and  hear 
nothing ;  and  made  mj  way  back  again  with  the  feel- 
ing that  I  ought  not  to  be  alone,  that  I  must  find  some 
one  in  the  parlour  waiting  for  me  —  Leah  used  to  be 
there. 

I  was  ashamed  of  such  fancies,  —  I  felt  they  were 
wrong.  I  thought  I  would  read  a  Psalm  to  myself 
and  chase  them  away,  and  I  turned  to  that  which  bad 
been  so  vividly  brought  before  me  on  that  very  day. 
I  read  it  aloud  to  myself, — again  I  came  to  the  words, 
*'  it  is  the  Lord  that  ruleth  the  sea,''  when  a  sound 
struck  me — a  sound  once  heard,  never  to  be  forgotten 
—  the  faint  but  heavy  booming  of  a  gun,  —  a  signal 
from  a  ship  in  distress. 

It  was  not  unusual.  There  were  many  wrecks  in 
the  winter  season.  The  coast  had  been  known  as 
dangerous,  from  the  days  when  the  old  monks  lighted 
their  beacons  on  the  summit  of  St.  Anne's,  and  prayed 
that  God  would  protect  His  servants  in  perils  of 
waters.  More  than  ever,  I  wished  that  William  was 
at  home  ;  he  would  have  sent  off  his  men  to  the  shore 
instantly,  probably  even  he  might  have  gone  with 
them,  for  he  was  kind-hearted  when  roused  by  any 
urgent  call.  I  did  not  like  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  sending  the  men  myself,  and  yet  I  could  not  en- 
dure the  idea  of  sitting  still  and  doing  nothing,  and,  in 
my  restlessness,  I  went  out  to  the  front  door  to  listen 
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again.  Another  booming  sound  reached  mj  ears.  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  as  the  figure  of  a  man,  at 
that  instant,  crossed  the  yard  in  the  dusk,  I  ran  out 
to  stop  him.  "  I  must  speak  to  you,"  I  exclaimed, 
**  come  in ;  do  you  hear  the  gun  ?  "  and  I  touched 
him,  thinking  to  gain  his  attention.  He  made  no 
answer.  "  Do  you  hear  it  ?  "  I  repeated.  Still  there 
was  no  reply,  but  he  followed  me  into  the  house.  I 
stopped  at  the  door.  There  was  a  faint  light  in  the 
passage  from  the  fire  in  the  kitchen.  *'Is  it  you,  Joe 
Goodenough  ?  "  I  said.  The  man  laid  his  hand  upon 
mine,  and  as  I  started  back,  a  voice,  half-laughing, 
half-trembling  with  agitation,  said,  '*Not  Joe,  my 
little  Trot,  but  Roger ! " 

I  don't  think  I  screamed.  I  am  quite  sure  I  did 
not  faint.  I  remember  that  I  led  Roger  into  the 
parlour,  and  took  off  his  great  coat,  and  put  him  into 
the  arm-chair,  and  sat  myself  down  beside  him,  even  as 
if  we  had  been  parted  only  for  a  few  hours,  and  never 
till  then  asked  him  the  question  where  he  came  from, 
and  what  brought  him.  Once  with  me  and  all  seemed 
natural.  He  inquired  hastily  about  William,  and 
seemed  very  anxious  to  know  how  things  were  going 
on,  and  then  he  said,  "  Mr.  Pierce  is  dead.  Trot ;  I  am 
come  home  at  his  last  request.  That  is  one  thing. 
Poor  Leah's  death  is  another.** 

I  knew  all  that  was  contained  in  the  last  sentence. 
He  had  thought  of  me.  I  answered,  <*  There  have 
been  terrible  changes.  We  feared  Mr.  Pierce  might 
die.*' 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  a  grievous  business.  He  was 
not  fitted  for  the  climate  or  the  work.    I  hope  I  was 
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a  comfort  to  him.  But  you  have  had  a  hai'd  time  too, 
my  little  Trot,  my  precious  little  woman."  He  seized 
me  with  his  old  bear's  hug,  and  I  felt  tears  drop  upon 
my  cheek ;  we  could  neither  of  us  trust  ourselves  to 
say  more  just  then.  He  had  landed  only  that  day, 
and  had  had  little  to  eat.  I  went  out  to  order  some- 
thing for  him,  and  came  back  again  to  ask  him  about 
the  ship  ;  should  any  one  be  sent  off?  He  satisfied 
my  mind.  As  he  came  off  the  down  he  had  met 
people  going  across.  There  would  be  sufficient 
help.  The  night  was  calm,  though  dark,  and  he  did 
not  think  I  need  be  uneasy. 

Oh  I  the  blessing  of  resting  upon  another  instead 
of  deciding  for  oneself.  Women  may  like  power,  but 
I  can  never  believe  that  it  is  in  their  nature  to  like 
the  responsibility  which  goes  with  it.  I  told  Martha 
to  get  tea  quickly,  and  would  have  gone  away  myself 
to  hurry  her,  but  Roger  was  just  as  he  used  to  be,  so 
patient  about  his  own  comfort.  He  should  like 
a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  wine,  he  said,  and  then  he 
would  wait  till  William  came.  We  would  have  tea 
together.  "  Home  faces  are  better  than  tea,"  he  re- 
marked, as  he  grasped  my  hand,  and  held  it  tight. 
"  Oh !  Ursie,  there's  nothing  like  Old  England  after 
all." 

We  spoke  of  Leah  then.  He  felt  so  tenderly 
about  her.  I  saw  he  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  Sandcombe  without  her.  His  loving  heart  seemed 
to  have  no  power  of  retaining  disagreeable  impressions 
of  any  one  living,  much  less  of  the  dead.  To  hear 
him  talk  of  his  old  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  even 
of  the  Shaws  and  Prices,  one  might  have  thought  that 
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they  had  been  conferring  favours  upon  him  all  his 
life. 

People  had  been  veiy  kind  to  him  in  Canada,  he 
said,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  he  chose  to  go 
back  he  should  do  well.  But  the  necessary  exposure 
to  the  intense  cold  during  this  first  winter,  and  the 
anxiety  about  Mr.  Pierce,  had  tried  him  greatly.  The 
voyage  home  had  done  him  good,  and  he  was  looking 
well,  but  this  first  experience  of  exile  had  not  been 
quite  successful.  As  he  went  more  into  details  about 
his  own  affairs,  I  found  that  Leah's  death  had  in  some 
way  affected  his  money  arrangements  with  William,  and 
there  was  a  question  about  laying  out  his  little  capital 
in  Canada,  which  could  not  w^U  be  determined  until 
he  had  had  a  communication  with  William.  "  So 
you  see  I  had  more  reasons  than  one  for  returning, 
Ursie,"  he  said,  "  and  as  poor  Mr.  Pierce  took  care  to 
provide  me  with  the  means,  I  thought  I  shouldn't  be 
wrong,  though  I  felt  it  was  following  my  own  wishes. 
I  had  a  longing  — ^* 

"  To  see  me,"  I  said,  as  I  looked  up  at  him  eagerly. 
He  patted  my  cheek  and  laughed  ;  but  a  grave  look 
came  over  his  face,  and  directly  afterwards,  he 
went  on  saying  something  about  Leah.  I  knew  as 
well  as  possible  all  that  passed  through  his  mind ; 
it  was  what  passed  through  mine  likewise.  We 
could  not  part  perhaps  for  ever  without  one  more 
meeting. 

We  waited  till  seven  o'clock,  and  still  William  did 
not  come.  I  made  Roger  have  his  tea  then,  and  in 
my  happiness  did  not  think  of  being  uneasy  about 
William,  only  I  was  impatient  that  he  should  see 
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Roger.  But  when  the  clock  struck  nine,  I  did  really 
think  it  very  strange,  and  I  agreed  to  Roger's  pro- 
posal, that  he  should  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
call  out.  The  night  was  pitch  dark,  and  the  snow 
still  falling,  and  in  spite  of  William's  knowledge  of 
the  tracks  over  the  down,  it  was  not  at  all  impossible 
that  he  might  lose  his  way.  I  could  not  help  being 
amused  at  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  Roger 
spoke  of  the  weather.  "  What  was  English  cold  ?  " 
he  said,  as  I  helped  him  on  with  his  great  coat,  but  he 
knew  how  to  wrap  himself  up  uncommonly  well,  aiid 
went  out  pleased,  I  am  sure,  rather  than  not,  at  having 
to  encounter  his  old  enemy. 

Not  above  ten  minutes  afterwards,  I  heard  quite  a 
chorus  of  men's  voices  in  the  entrance.  William  was 
there  and  Roger,  and  there  were  one  or  two  others 
besides.  But  they  were  merry  enough,  and  I  was  satis- 
fied there  was  nothing  amiss.  The  men  went  into  the 
kitchen,  William  came  into  the  parlour,  blinking  at  the 
light,  and  putting  a  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  but  with 
his  hand  resting  upon  Roger's  shoulder,  and  asking 
him  more  questions  than  could  by  any  possibility  be 
answered.  "He  was  lost,"  said  Roger,  laughing 
heartily.  "  You  would  not  believe  it,  Ursie,  but  he 
was." 

"And  frightened  out  of  my  senses  when  I  was 
found,"  exclaimed  William.  "  What  was  I  to  make  of 
it,  Ursie,  when  I  heard  a  man,  who  I  thought  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  hallooing  close  at  my  side  in  the  dark  ? 
I  would  walk  fifty  miles,  and  be  present  at  a  hundred 
shipwrecks,  before  I  would  have  such  a  fright  again. 
But  welcome  for  all  that,  my  good  fellow,"  and  he 
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shook  Roger's  hand  till  I  thought  it  would  have  come 
off. 

"Then  there  has  been  a  shipwreck?'*  I  inquired 
anxiously. 

"A  wreck,  but  no  lives  lost.  Heaps  of  oranges 
for  the  Hatton  people  to  feast  on  to-morrow,  and 
plenty  of  salt-water  to  give  them  a  pleasant  flavour. 
I  should  have  been  back  here  three  hours  ago  but  for 
the  wreck.  It  was  bitter  work  down  on  the  shore  ; 
and  the  wind  seems  to  have  caught  my  eyes,  they 
smart  terribly." 

"And  how  did  you  find  Mrs.  Morris  ?"  I  asked. 
"  Baddish,  very  bad,  Jessie  says.     I  didn't  see  her. 
The  doctors  think  it  is  a  break  up." 

"Poor  Jessie  I"  I  exclaimed.  "  Did  you  tell  her  I 
would  go  over  to  her  any  moment  ?** 

"She  does  not  want  help,  so  she  declares,  but  I 
promised  her  you  should  be  there  to-morrow.     She  is 
not  a  girl  to  be  left  to  herself  in  a  difficulty." 
"  I  could  drive  you  over,  Ursie,"  said  Roger. 
"  Yes,"  I  said,  carelessly ;  "  but,  William,  who  are 
those  men  in  the  kitchen  ?" 

"  Compton  fellows,  who  were  down  on  the  shore 
helping  about  the  wreck.  We  were  all  going  wrong 
together  when  Roger  hailed  us.  It's  his  doing,  having 
them  in  and  giving  them  a  glass  of  ale.  I  am  not 
given  to  such  extravagance,  Ursie,"  and  William 
laughed  the  first  hearty  laugh  I  had  heard  since 
Leah's  death. 

I  went  out  to  the  men  myself  to  see  they  had  every 
thing  comfortable.  They  were  making  a  hearty 
supper,  and  it  did  my  heart  good  to  see  something 
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like  the  old  Sandcombe  hospitality,  which  I  used  to 
hear  of  in  my  young  days.  They  were  not  gone  till 
nearly  ten  o'clock.  When  I  went  back  to  the  parlour 
I  found  William  and  Roger  sitting  over  the  fire,  deep 
in  business  already^  Roger  started  up  as  I  put  a 
candle  before  him,  and  told  him  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed. 

"Time I  not  yet,  Trot;  why  the  evening  is  just 
begun." 

"  It  is  time,  though,"  I  said,  "  for  folks  who  must 
get  up  with  the  cock -crowing." 

He  lingered  a  little,  thinking.  "  Trot,  you  and  I 
used  to  thank  God  for  taking  care  of  us  before  we 
went  to  bed.  I  have  come  through  a  rough  time 
lately.  What  do  you  say,  William ;  mightn't  we  have 
prayers?" 

William  was  taken  so  by  surprise  he  could  not 
object,  and  I  don't  believe  he  wished  it.  I  stepped 
out  of  the  room,  and  called  Martha,  and  we  all  knelt 
down,  and  Roger  said  some  of  the  prayers  from  the 
evening  service,  and  thanked  Grod  for  bringing  him 
safe  home.  That  was  the  first  beginning  of  family 
prayer  at  Sandcombe. 
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Edition,  revised  and  elucidated;  and 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  many  pieces 
not  printed  before.  Collected  and 
edited  by  Robert   Leslie    Ellis. 


M.A..  Fc' 
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Colh  '/e,  t'timbridife.  —  I' he  publication 
ha-;  .  ■  niiuiencH?*!  witfi  ihe  Division  of 
th(  i'rihtopMtvit  n;., '>.-$,  to  be  com- 
ply i  .1  tn  Q  vn\(i,.  (,f  V.  I  ich  Vols.  I.  to 
III.  JM  svQ.  Ih*,  toiAt,  Lire  now  ready. 
— W.ls.  i.\\  iu]il  V.  an'  U\  the  press. 

Joanna  Baillie's  Dramatic  and 

Poetical  Works:  Comprising  the  Plays 
of  the  Passions,  MlsceUaneous  Dramas, 
Metrical  Legends,  Fugitive  Pieces,  and 
Ahalya  Baee.  Second  Edition,  with  a 
Life  of  Joanna  Haillle,  Portrait  and 
Vignette,  bquare  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth ; 
or  42s.  bound  in  morocco  by  Uayday. 

Baker.— The  Rifle  andtheHonnd 

In  Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Bakbr,  Esq. 
New  Edition,  with  13  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Wood.    Fcp.  8vo.  48. 6d. 

Baker.  —  Eight  Years'  Wander- 
ings In  Ceylon.  By  S.  W.  Baker,  Esq. 
With  6  coloured  Plates.   Svo.  15s. 


NEW  WOEZB  AITD  TSTEW  EDITIONS 


Barth.— Travels  and  Disoovenefl 

in  North  and  Central  Africa :  Being  the 
JournaJ  of  an  Expedition  undertaken 
under  the  auspices  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  Tears 
1849-1855.  By  HBif by  Babth,  Ph.D.. 
D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Qeofraphi- 
cal  and  Asiatic  Societies,  Ac.  Vols.  I. 
to  III.,  with  11  Maps,  100  RnffraviuKS 
on  Wood,  and  86  lUustrationa  in  tinted 
Lithosraphy.  63s.  -Vols.  IV.  and  V., 
completing  the  work,  are  in  the  press. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Yalmng  Bents 

and  TillajfCB,  and  Claims  of  Tenants 
upon  Quitting;  Farms,  at  both  Michael- 
mas and  Lady-day ;  as  revised  by  Mr. 
DoNALDSOir.  Seventh  Edition,  en- 
larged and  adapted  to  the  Present 
Time :  With  the  Principles  and  Mode 
of  Valuini?  Land  and  other  Property  for 
Parochial  Assessment  and  Enftonchise- 
ment  of  Copyholds,  under  the  recent 
Acts  of  Parliament.  By  Robebt 
Bakbb,  Land'Agent  and  Vainer.  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

AMonth  in  the  Forests  of  France. 

By  the  Hon.  GkantletF.  Bebktxet, 
Author  of  Reminiscences  of  a  Hunts- 
man. Post  8vo,  with  2  Etchings  by 
John  Leech,  price  8a.  6d.  cloth. 

Black's  Practical   Treatise    on 

Brewing,  based  on  Chemical  and  Eco- 
nomical Principles  :  "With  Formulse 
for  Public  Brewers,  and  Instructions 
for  Private  Families.   8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of  Bnral 

Sports ;  or,  a  complete  Account,  Histo- 
rical, Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of 
Hunting,  Shootinx,  Pishing;  Racing, 
and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic 
Amusements  of  the  present  day.  New 
Edition,  revised  by  Habby  Hieovkb, 
Ephemera,  and  Mr.  A.  Gbaham.  With 
upwards  of  600  Woodcuts.    8vo.  50s. 

Blair's  Chronological  and  His- 

torical  Tables,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Present  Time :  With  Additions  and  Cor- 
rections from  the  most  authentic  Wri- 
ters:  including  the  Computation  of  St. 
PauL  as  connecting  the  Period  from 
the  Exode  to  the  Temple.  Under  the 
revision  of  Sir  Hexky  Ellis,  K.H. 
Imperial  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  half-morocco. 

Boyd.  —  A  Manual  for   Naval 

Cadets.  Published  with  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty.  By  JoHir 
M'Neill  Boyd,  Captain,  R.N.  With 
Compass-Signals  in  Colours,  and  286 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.8vo.108.6d. 


Bloomfield.— The  Greek  Testa. 

ment:  with  copious- English  .Kotes, 
Critical,  Philological,  and  Explahaiory. 
Especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Theo- 
logical Students  and  Ministers.  By  the 
Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.,  F.S.A. 
Ninth  Edition,  revised*  2  vols.  8vo. 
mth  Map,  £2.  Ss. 

Dr.  Bloomfield's  College  &  School 

Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament :  With 
brief  English  Notes,  chiefly  Philological 
and  Explanatory.  Especially  fbrmed 
foruse  inCoUegeeandthePublicScbooifl. 
Seventh  Edition,  improved ;  with  Map 
and  Index.    Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Dr.  Bloomileld'8  College  ft  School 

Lexicon  to  the  Grefek  Testament.  New 
Edition,  careftdly  revised.  Teg.  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Bonme.  —  A   Treatise   on   the 

steam  Engine,  in  its  App]icati<m  to 
Miives,  Mills,  Steam-Navigation,  and 
Railways.  By  the  Artisan  Club.  Edited 
by  JoHW  BouBNB,  C.E.  New  Edition, 
with  sa  Steel  Plates,  and  319  Wood 
Engravings.    4to.  278. 

Bonme's  Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Engine  in  its  various  Applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways, and  Agriculture :  With  Practical 
Instructions  for  the  Manufacture  and 
Management  of  Engines  of  every  class. 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged;  with  89 
Woodcuts.    Fcp.Svo.  6b. 

Bourne.— A    Treatise    on   the 

Screw  Propeller:  With  various  Sug- 
gestions of  Improvement.  By  Jomr 
BouBiTB,  C.E.  New  Edition,  tho- 
roughly revised  and  correctedjwith 
20  large  Plates  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   4to.  38s. 

Bourne,  v-  The  C^eat   Eastern 

steamer.  By  JoHir  Bofbits,  C.E., 
Editor  of  the  Artisan  Club's  Treatise 
on  the  Steam-Enffine.  4to.  with  Plates 
and  Engravings  on  Wood.  iJust  ready.  • 

Brande.— A  Dictionary  of  Sd- 

ence.  Literature,  and  Art ;  comprising 
the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific 
Principles  of  every  Branch  of  Hnmau 
Knowledge:  with  the  Derivation  and 
Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  general 
use.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Bbaxdb,  F^S.L. 
and  E. :  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  CAUvnr. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  corrected; 
with  numerous  Woodcuts.  8vo.60b. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LOlfGMAK,  BROWN,  AKD  CO. 


FroliBisor  BsaaAe's  Leotores  on 

Organic  ChemiBtry ,  as  applied  to  Manu- 
factares,  including  Dyeing.  Bleaching, 
Calico  Printing,  Sugar  Manufacture, 
the  Prei»ervation  of  Wood,  Tanning. 
Ac.,  delivered  before  the  Members  of 
the  Royal  Institution.  Arranged,  by 
pennissiou,  from  the  Lecturer's  Notes, 
hy  J.  ScoFFBJur.  H.B.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  78. 60. 


Brewer.— An  Atlas  of  History 

ancl  OftOBTavhv,  from  tYiO'  rD7nTrLf=Tice- 
m«nl  at  ihc  OiristliH]  Kra  to  tin:  I»re- 
Knt  Ttinc;  t'limipriii'tisi?  a  HeriDri  of 
ftbc^tnfn  tViUiiineili  Mii|»-s.  nrriintieil  in 
Chnmclq^cul  OtvIoi\  wltn  Iliiintniiive 
Kemntm,  Tly  Uw  K*i  *  J.  fi.  Hs  ku  bb, 
VLJi,,  PrufeiMiar of  H^n nUah  lilator.v  i ind 
LiLerHtejrk^  iu  hiiitr'p  (JftltpcCn  Lojulon. 
Stcna^  RJltfon,  rtvliod  auii  t'orretLed, 
RojelI  Nvo,  1^,  Gd,  hatf-bouiid^ 

Brodie. «— Fiychologioal  Inqui- 
ries, in  a  Series  of  Essays  intended  to 
illustrate  the  Influence  of  the  Physical 
Oi^^anisation  on  the  Mental  Faculties. 
By  Sir  Bkkjucik  C.  Bkodis,  Bart. 
Third  Edition.  Fcp.Svo.  5«. 


Lord  Brongham'B  Aotfl  and  Bills : 

With  an  Analytical  Review  of  them, 
and  Remarks  upon  their  Results  touch- 
ing the  Amenmnent  of  the  Law.  By 
Sir  John  E.  EARDLET-WrLMor,  Bart., 
Recorder  of  Warwick.    Royal  8vo. 

Ball.  -«  The  Maternal  Xi 

ment  of  Children  in  Health  and 
ease.  By  T.  Bull,  M.D.,  Member 
of  the  Hoyal  College  of  Physicians ; 
formerly  Physician-Accoucheur  to  the 
Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution.  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  58. 

Br.  T.  Bnirs  Hints  to  Mothers  on 

the  ManagjBment  of  their  Health  during 
the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the 
Lymg^in  Room:  With  an  Exposure  of 
Popular  Errors  in  connexion  with  those 
subjects,  &c. ;  and  Hints  upon  Nursing. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.Svo.  58. 

Buokingham.  —  Autobiography 

of  James  Silk  Buckingham :  Including 
his  Voyages,  Travels,  Adventures, 
Speculations,  Successes,  and  Failures, 
flrankly  and  faithfully  narrated;  with 
Characteristic  Sketches  of  Public  Men. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  post  8vo.  21b. 


Bnnsen.— Christianity  and  Man- 
kind, their  Beginnings  and  Prospects. 
By  Chkistl^n  Chaeles  Josl/is  Bck- 
BBN,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Beiue  a 
New  Edition,  corrected,  re-modelled, 
and  extended,  of  Hippolptus  and  kit 
Age.    7  vols.  8vo.  £5.  5b. 

*  .*  This  Second  Edition  of  the  Hippdytut 
ia  compoaed  of  three  distinct  works,  which 
may  be  had  separately,  as  follows : — 

1.  Hippclyttis  and  his  Age;  or,  the  Begin- 
nings and  Prospects  of  Christianity.  2 
vols.  8to.  £1.  lOt. 

2.  Oatline  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal 
History  applii^  to  Lan^age  and  Reli- 
gion ;  containing  ivn  Account  of  the  Al- 
phabetical Conferences.  2  vols.  8vo. 
£1.  13«. 

8.  Analecta  Ante-NicKna.  3  vols. 8vo.  price 
£2. 2s. 


Bnnsen.  —  Lyra     Oermanica  : 

Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  Fes- 
tivals of  the  Christian  Year.  Translated 
from  theGerman  by  Catherikk  Wink- 
"WOBTH.    Fifth  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
*  ,*  This  selection  of  German  Hymns  has 
been  made  from  a  collection  published  in  Ger- 
many by  the  Chevalier  Bcksbn  ;  and  forms  a 
companion  volume  to 


Theologia  Oermaniea:     Which 

setteth  forth  many  fair  lin«aments  of 
Divine  Truth,  and  saith  very  lofty  and 
lovely  things  touching  a  Perfect  Life. 
Translated  oy  Susanna  Winkwosth. 
With  a  Pre£Eu»  by  the  Rev.  Chablbs 
Kingslet;  and  a  Letter  by  Chevalier 
BVNSEN.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.5s. 

Bnnsen.— Egypt's  Place  in  TTni- 

versal  History :  An  Historical  Investi- 

gition,  in  Five  Books.  By  C.  C.  J. 
UN8EN,  D.C.L.,  D.Ph.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  C.  H.  Cottbbll, 
Esq..  U.A.  With  many  Illustrations. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  28e. ;  Vol.  U.  8vo.  SOs. 

Burton  (J.  H.)  —The  History  of 

Scotland  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
Extinction  of  the  last  Jacobite  Insur- 
rection (1689  —  1748).  By  John  Hill 
BUBTON.    2  vols.  8vo.  26s. 


Bishop  S.  Butler's    Sketch    of 

Modem  and  Ancient  Geography.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  such 
Alterations  introduced  as  continually 
progressive  Discoveries  and  the  latest 
Information  have  rendered  necessary. 
Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


NEW  WOEKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Separately 


Bishop  S.  Butler's  General  Atlas 

ofModemandAncientGeography;  com- 
prising Fifty-two  ftill-coloured  Maps ; 
with  complete  Indices.  New  Edition, 
nearly  all  re-engraved,  enlai^ed.  and 
greatly  improved.  Edited  by  the 
Author's  Son.  Boyal  4to.  248.  half- 
bound. 

/The  Modern  AUa«  of  28  fuU- 
colonred  Maps.  Royal  8to. 
price  12t. 
The  Ancient  AUa«  of  24  full- 
coloured  Maps.  Royal  8vo. 
price  12«. 

BurtoxL— First  Footsteps  in  East 

Africa;  or,  an  Exploration  of  Harar. 
By  RiCHASD  F.  BuKSONj  Captain. 
Bombay  Armyt.  With  Maps  and 
coloured  Plate.    8vo.  IBs. 

Bnrton.— Personal  Narrative  of 

a  Pilgrimage  to  ElMedinah  and  Meccah. 
By  KiOHAHD  F.  BuBTOir,  Captain, 
Bombay  Army.  Second  EdiMon^  re- 
vised; with  coloured  Plates  and  Wood- 
cuts.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  248. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer:  A  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil 
and  Criminal;  with  a  Dictionary  of 
Law  Terms.  Maxims,  Statutes,  and 
Judicial  Antiquities ;  Correct  Tables  of 
Assessed  Taxes,  Stamp  Duties,  Excise 
Licenses,  and  Post-Horse  Duties ;  Post- 
Offlce  Regulations ;  and  Prison  Disci- 
pline. 17th  Edition,  comprising  the 
Public  Acts  of  the  Session  1867.  Fcp. 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  Cabinet  Gazetteer :  A  Popu- 
lar Exposition  of  All  the  Countries  of 
the  World :  their  Government,  Popu- 
lation, Revenues,  Commerce,  and  In- 
dustries ;  Agriciiltural,  Manufactured, 
and  Mineral  Products ;  Reli^n,  Laws, 
Manners,  and  Social  State :  With  brief 
Notices  of  their  History  and  Antiquities. 
By  the  Author  of  The  CaMnet  Latoyer. 
Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth;  or  ISs.  calf. 

Calendar  of  English  State  Papers, 

Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reign  of  James 
I.,  1608—1610  (comprising  the  Papers 
relating  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot),  pre- 
served in  the  State  Paper  Deputment 
of  H.M.  Public  Record  Office.  Edited 
by  Mabt  Anne  Evbbbtt  Gbebk, 
Author  of  The  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of 
England,  &c..  under  the  direction  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  H.M.  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  Imperial  8vo. 
price  158.  - 


Calendar  of  English  State  Papers* 

wi  .M  .    ,1.1.     ■  .,  j:-i:  — j-'l-4', 

pi.  -■!■■■. "ij  ill  Oil'  ■StLilC'l^iix?!  Depart- 
miN'  if  Hor  M^cfitj-^B  PuWk*  Reooni 
Otti'H'.  Edited  rsy  Robert  Lbmo^, 
Ek  I  ,  l\!s.  A.,  lUKieftbe direction  of  tli& 
Ml  ur  of  the  RoUa,  junci  with  th*j 
sail  'i<'M  <ir  JkT  MhJosty^ft  Stwretary  of 
St:!i.  It  I  be  Flome  l>ii>piirtmeat.  lui* 
perkil  avo.  lis. 

Calvert.  —  The  Wife's  Manual ; 

or.  Prayers,  Thoughts,  and  Songs  on 
Several  Occasions  of  a  Matron's  Life. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Calvebt,  M.A.  Orna- 
mented from  Designs  by  the  Author  in 
the  style  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Praver- 
Book.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Carlisle  (Lord).  —  A  Diary  in 

Turkish  and  Greek  Waters.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of  Caxlibi^, 
Fifth  Edition.    PostSvo.  lOs.  6d. 


Catlo w.  —  Popular  Conchology ; 

or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Modern  System:  With  a 
detailed  Account  of  the  Animals,  and  a 
complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Fami- 
lies and  Genera  of  Recent  and  Fossil 
Shells.  By  Agnes  Catlow.  Second 
Edition,  much  improved;  with  405 
Woodcut  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  148. 


Cecil.  —  The  Stud   Farm ;    or, 

Hints  on  Breeding  Horses  for  the  Turf, 
the  Chase,  and  the  Road.  Addressed 
to  Breeders  of  Race-Horses  and 
Hunters,  Landed  Proprietors,  and  es- 

ecially  to  Tenant  Farmers.  By  Cecil. 

'cp.  8vo.  58. 


ped 
Fcp 


Cecil's  Stable  Practice ;  or,  Hints 

on  Training  for  the  Turf,  the  Chaae,  and 
the  Road ;  with  Observations  on  Racing 
and  Hunting,  Wasting,  Race-Riding, 
and    Handicapping  :     Addressed    to 


Owners  of  Racers.  Hunters,  and  other 
Horses,  and  to  all  who  are  concerned 
in  Racmg,  Steeple-Chasing,  and  Fox- 
Hunting.    Fcp.  bvo.  with  Plate,  5s. 

Chapman.»Hi8tory  of  Onstavns 

Adolphus,  and  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  up  to  the  King's  Death:  With 
some  Account  of  its  Conclusion  by  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648.  By  B. 
Chapman,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Letherhead. 
8vo.  with  Plans,  128. 6d. 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGUAN,  BliOWN,   AND   CO. 


dievrenl  On  the  Harmony  and 

Ck>ntraBt  of  Ck>Iour8,  and  their  Applica- 
tioDB  to  the  Arts :  Indudinf?  Painting. 
Interior  Decoration.  Tapestries,  Car- 
pets, Mosaics,  Coloured  Glazing,  Paper- 
Staining,  Calico-Printing,  Letteroress- 
Printing,  Map-  Colouring,  Dress, 
Landscape  and  FlOwer<}araening,  &c. 
&c.  Translated  by  Chaklbs  Martel. 
Second  Edition;  with  i  Plates.  Crown 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Connolly.— History  of  the  Boyal 

Sappers  and  Miners:  Including  the 
Services  of  the  Corps  in  the  Crimea  and 
at  the  Siege  of  Sebastopol.  By  T.  W.  J. 
CoinfOLLT,  Quartermaster  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged ;  with  17  coloured  Plates. 
2  vols.  8vo.  308. 

Conybeare  and  Howson.  — The 

Life  and  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul :  Com- 
prising a  complete  Biography  of  the 
Apostle,  and  a  Translation  of  his 
Epistles  inserted  in  Chronological 
Order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybbabb, 
M.A.;  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected;  with  several  Maps  and 
Woodcuts,  and  4  Plates.  S  vols,  square 
crown  8vo.  Sis.  6d. 

•,•  The  Original  Edition,  with  more  nu- 
nerous  Illnstrations,  in  2  vols.  4to.  price  48«. 
—may  also  be  had. 

Conybeare.  —  Essays,  Ecclesi- 
astical and  Social:  Reprinted,  with 
Additions,  from  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Contbeabb.  M JL. 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   8vo.  12s. 


Dr.    Copland's     Dictionary    of 

Practical  Medicine :  Comprising  Gene- 
ral Pathology,  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disoi'ders  especially  incidental 
to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  tne  different 
Epochs  of  Life;  with  numerous  ap- 
proved Formulie  of  the  Medicines 
recommended.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
price  £S ;  and  Parts  X.  to  XVIII.  4s.  6d. 
each. 

•.•  Part  XIX,,    completing  the  -work,   is 
nearly  ready. 

Cotton.  —  Instrnctioiis  in   the 

Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Christianity. 
Intended  cliiefly  as  an  Introduction  to 
Confirmation.  By  G.  E.  L.  Cotton, 
M.A.    18mo.2s.6d. 


Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of  Civil 

Engineering.  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.  lUostrated  by  upwards 
of  8,000  Woodcuts.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  brought  down  to  the 
Present  Time  in  a  Supplement,  com- 
prising Metropolitan  Water-Sapply.. 
Dndnage  of  Towns,  Railways,  Cuoical 
Proportion,  Brick  and  Iron  Construc- 
tion, Iron  Screw  Piles,  Tubular  Bridges, 
&c.  8vo.  63b.  The  SuFPLBMSiTT  sepa- 
rately, 10s.  6d. 

The   Cricket  -  Field  ;    or,    the 

Science  and  History  of  the  Game  of 
Cricket.  By  the  Author  of  Principlet 
of  Scientific  Batting.  Second  Edition, 
greatly  improved;  with  Plates  and 
woodcuts.    Fcp.  8vo.  5b. 

Crosse.  -«  Memorials,    Scientific 

and  Literary,  of  Andrew  Crosse,  the 
Electrician.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Cbosbb. 
Post  8vo.  9s.  Cd. 

Cmikshank.  —  The  Life  of  Sir 

John  Falstaff.  illustrated  by  Gteorge 
Cruikshank.  With  a  Biography  of  the 
Knight,  from  authentic  sources,  by 
Robebt  B.  Bbouoh,  Esq.  Royal  8vo. 
In  course  of  publication  monthly,  and 
to  be  completed  in  10  Numbers,  each 
containing  2  Pkites,  price  Is.  The  first 
7  Numbers  are  now  ready. 

Lady  Cnst's  Invalid's  Book.— 

The  Invalid's  Own  Book :  A  Collection 
of  Recipes  from  various  Books  and 
various  Countries.  By  the  Honour- 
able Lady  Cust.  Second  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Dale.  — The  Domestic  Litnrgy 

and  Family  Chaplain,  in  Two  Parts : 
Pabt  I.  Church  Services  adapted  for 
Domestic  Use,  with  Prayers  for  Every 
Day  of  the  Week,  selected  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  Pabt  II.  an 
appropriate  Sermon  for  Kvery  Sunday 
in  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Dale,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of 
St.  Paul's.  Second  Edition.  Post4to. 
21s.  cloth ;  Sis.  6d.  calf;  or  £2.  lOs. 
morocco. 

{The  FA.xir.T  Chaplath,  VU. 
Thb  Domestic   Litdrot, 
10«.6d. 

Delaheche.— Seport  on  the  Oeo- 

logj'  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West 
Somerset.  By  Sir  H.  T.  Delabeche, 
F.R.S.  With  Maps,  Plates,  and  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  Its. 
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NEW  WOKKS  A^D  NEW  EDITIONS 


Harrison.  —  The  light  of  the 

Forge ;  or.  Counsels  from  the  Sick-Bed 
of  E.M.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Habmsox, 
M.A.,  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge.    Fcp.  8vo.  58. 

Harry  Hieover.  —  Stahle    Talk 

and  Table  Talk;  or.  Spectacles  for 
Younj?  Sportsmen.  By  Uasbt 
Hieover.  New  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  Us. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Hunting- 
Field.  By  Harby  Hieover.  With 
Two  Plates.    Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  half-bound. 

Harry    Hieover. —Practical 

Horsemanship.  By  Harry  Hieover. 
Second  Edition  ;  with  2  Plates.  Fcp. 
8vo.  58.  half-bound. 

Harry  Hieover.— The  Pocket  and 

the  Stnd ;  or.  Practical  Hints  on  the 
Management  of  the  Stable.  By  Harry 
Hieover.  Second  Edition ;  with  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
half-bound. 

Harry  JHieover.— The  Stnd,  for 

Practical  Purposes  and  Practical  Men : 
Being  a  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Horse 
for  use  more  than  for  show.  By  Harry 
Hieover.  With  2  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo. 
5s.  half-bound. 

Hassall.- A  History  of  the  Bri- 
tish Fresh  Water  Alsra) :  Including 
Descriptions  of  the  Desmidee  and 
Diatomacete.  With  upwards  of  100 
Plates  of  Figures,  illustrating  the 
various  Species.  By  Arthur  Hiil 
Hassall,  M.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  103 
Plates,  £1. 158. 

Hassall.— Adulterations  Detect- 
ed; or,  r*  •'  •  •  "  '  nis- 
covory  of  i  ■  '  ne. 

By  AatrjiLii  IIjli.  liAt^Aj.j.,  .i  D. 
LoniL,  Annl^ »l  tif  Tfte  Ltiju-^f  ■.-.i\,'\ -vry 
CoiuinliP.iun,  nnd  Authtjruf  ttii'  I  ■■  1 1  rts 
of  tbat  Couiinifi^QlEin  tiUbliA]t^-l  lm  ler 
the  tltk'  cif  Fmd  and  i  fjf  ^  (f u  /  ^  v  i  r  ■■ ,  ■  m» 
(whii'li  miiy  skliw  bo  tarMl,  in  xv...  i.yice 
test.)  With  Kii  IIlnfllfflUrKis,  tfiiKsaved 
on  VtiMM\.   Crow  n  av  cl  l7at  W* 

Col.  Hawker's  Instructions   to 

Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to 
Guns  and  Shooting.  10th  Edition,  re- 
vised and  brought  down  to  the  Present 
Time,  by  the  Author's  Son,  "ilaior  P. 
W.  L.  Hawker.  With  a  Portrait  of 
the  Author,  and  numerous  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  2l8. 


Haydn's   Book    of    Dignities : 

Containing  Rolls  of  the  Official  Person- 
ages of  the  British  Empire,  Civil,  Ec- 
clesiastical, Judicial,  Military,  Naval, 
and  Municipal,  fi*om  the  Earliest  Pe- 
riods to  the  Present  Time.  Together 
with  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  from 
the  Foundation  of  their  respective 
States :  the  Peerage  and  Nobility  of 
'Great  Britain,  &c.  Being  a  New  ^di-  j 
tiou,  improved  and  continued,  of  I 
Beatson's  Political  Index.   8vo.2as.        I 

Sir   John    Herschel.  —  Essays 

from  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterlff 
Reviewa,  with  Addresses  and  other 
Pieces.  By  Sir  Johit  F.  W.  Hbb- 
SCHEL,  Bart.,  K.H.,  M.A.    Svo.  18s. 

Sir  John  Herschel.— Outlines  of 

Astronomy.  By  Sir  John  F.  W. 
Herschel,  Bart.,  K.H.,  M.A.  New 
Edition ;  with  Phites  and  Woodcuts. 
Svo.  188. 

Hill— Travels  in  Siberia.     By 

6.  8.  Hill,  Esq.,  Author  of  Trcma*  on 
the  Shore*  of  the  Baltic.  With  a  large 
Map  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  248. 

Hinchliff.  —  Summer     Months 

among  the  Alps :  With  the  Ascent  of 
Monte  Rosa.  iJyTHOS.W.HiircmJTP, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
With  4  tinted  Views,  and  8  Maps.  Poet 

Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

Hints    on    Etiquette    and  the 

Usages  of  Society :  With  a  Glance  at 
Bad  Habits.  New  Edition,  revised 
(with  Additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Bank. 
Fcp.  8vo.  28. 6d.  1 

Holland.— Medical  Notes    and  ' 

Reflections.  By  Sir  Heitry  Hollaito. 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c..  Physician  m  Ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert. 
Third  Edition.    8vo.l8s. 

Holland.— Chapters  on  Mental  ; 

Physiology.  By  Sir  Hekry  Hollattd,  ' 
Bart. ,  F.R.S. ,  &c.  Founded  chiefly  on 
Chapters  contained  in  the  First  and 
Second  Editions  of  Medical  Notet  and 
R/lflections  hy  the  same  Author.  Svo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

Hook.— The  Last  Days  of  Our 

Lord's  Ministry :  A  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion 
Week.  By  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Hook,  D.D. 
New  Edition.    Fcp.8vo.6s. 
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Hooker.— Kew  Oardens;  or,  a 

Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  Williak 
Jacksoit  Hookbs,  K.H.,  Ac.,  Direc- 
tor. New  Edition ;  with  many  Wood- 
cutB.   10mo.6d. 

Hooker.— XoBeum  of  Economic 

Botanv;  or,  a  Popular  Guide  to  the 
UseM  and  Remarkable  Y^etable 
Products  of  the  Museum  in  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  W.  J. 
HooKzs,K.H.,  &c..  Director.  With 
29  Woodcuts.   lOmo.  Is. 

Hooker  and  Amott  — The  British 

Flora;  comprising  the  Phtenogamous 
or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns. 
Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 
Corrections;  ana  numerous  Figures 
illustrative  of  theUmbelliferous  Plants, 
the  Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and 
the  Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hookeb, 
F.R.A.  and  L.8.,  &o.;  and  G.  A. 
Walksb-Abitott,  LL.D.,  F.L.S. 
ISmo.  with  12  Plates,  14b.;  with  the 
Plates  coloured,  21s. 

Home's    Introduction    to   the 

Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Tenth  BdiOon,  re- 
vised, corrected,  and  brought  down  to 
the  present  time.  Editedby  the  Rev. 
T.  HiBTWBLX.  HoBirx,  6.D.  (the 
Author):  the  Rev.  SahttblDattdsok, 
D.D.  of  the  University  of  Halle,  and 
LL.D. ;  and  S.  PbidxauxTbbgellbb, 
LL.D.  With  4  Maps  and  22  Vignettes 
and  FacsfanUes.  4  vols.  8vo.  £3. 18s.  6d. 

*•*  The  Pour  Yolumet  may  also  be  had 
$epartttefy,  as.followa  :— 

Vol.  I.-— a  Sammanr  of  the  Evidence  for 

the  GenuijwBeee,  Authenticity,  Uscomipted 

Preservation,  and  Inspintion  of  the   Holy 

Scripture*.    By  the  Bcv.  T.  H.  Home,  B.  D. 

8yo.  ISa. 

ToL.  IT.— The  Test  of  the  Old  Tettanunt 
considered :  With  a  Treatise  on  Sacred  Inter- 


pretation ;  and  a  brief  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Tettametit  Books  and  the  Apoerypha.  By  S. 
Davidson,  D.D.  (HaUc)  and  LL.U....8vo.  2St. 

Vou  III.— A  Summary  of  Biblical  Geogra- 
phy and  A  nUqnities.  By  the  Rev.  T.H.  Home. 
^•D 8V0.18S. 

Vol.  rv.— An  Introduction  to  the  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Eev. 
T.  H.  Home,  B.D.  The  Critical  Part  re- 
written, and  the  remainder  revised  and  edited 
by  S.P.  TregcUee,LL.D 8vo.lS«. 

Home.— A  Coxnpendioos  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  By 
toe  R«v.  T.  Hartwbll  Hoekb,  B.D. 
Xew  Edition,  with  Maps  and  Ulustia- 
tions.   12mo.9a. 


Hoskyns.— Talpa ;  or,  the  Chro- 
nicles of  a  ClayFarm :  An  Agricultural 
Fragment.  By  Chakdos  Wbbit 
Hoskyns,  Em.  Fourth  Edition.  With 
24  Woodcuts  from  Designs  by  Gbob&b 
Cbttixshavx.   16mo.5s.  6d. 


How  to  Knrse  Siek  Children : 

Intended  especially  as  a  Help  to  the 
Nurses  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil- 
dren; but  containing  Directions  of 
service  to  all  who  have  the  charge  of 
the  Young.    Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Howitt  (A.  X.)— An  Art-Stu- 
dent in  Munich.  By  Aitita  Maby 
Howm.   2  vols,  post  8vo.  14s. 


Howitt— The  Children's  Year. 

By  Maby  Howm.  With  Four  Illus- 
trations from  I>esigns  by  A.  M.  Howitt. 
Square  16mo.  5s. 

Howitt.  —  Tallangetta,      the 

Squatter's  Home :  A  Story  of  Austra- 
lian Life.     By   William   Howm, 
.  Author  of  Two  Tears  in  Victoria,  &e. 
2  vols,  post  8vo.  186. 

Howitt.  —  Land,  Labour,    and 

Gold ;  or.  Two  Years  in  Victoria :  With 
Visit  to  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  By  William  Howitt.  2  vols. 
poBt8vo.2l8. 

Howitt.-«yisits  to  Bemarkable 

Places :  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and 
Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages 
in  English  History  and  Poetry.  By 
William  Howitt.  With  about  80 
Wood  Engravings.  New  JBdUion»  2 
vols,  square  crown  8vo.  85s. 


William  Hewitt's  Boy's  Conn- 
try  Book :  Being  the  Real  Life  of  a 
Country  Boy,  written  by  himself;  ex- 
hibiting all  tneAmusements,  Pleasures, 
and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Coun- 
try. New  Edition ;  with  40  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.8vo.es. 

Howitt.  — The  Bnral  Life  of 
England.  By  William  Howm.  New 
Edition,  corrected  and  revised:  with 
Woodcuts  by  Bewick  and  Williams. 
Medium  8vo.  21b. 
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NEW  WOEKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Hne.-^]3instLaxiity    in    China, 

Tartary,  and  Tlubet.  By  M.  I'Abbd 
Hue,  formerly  MisBionary  Apostolic 
in  China ;  Author  of  Tke  Chinese  Em- 
pire^Ac   2  vols.  8vo.  2l8. 


Hnc.  -«  The    Chinese    Empire : 

A  Sequel  to  Hue  and  Qahet's  Jomm^y 
through  Tartary  and  Thibet.  By  the 
AbW  Hue,  formerly  Missionary  Apos- 
tolic in  Chma.  Setxmd  Edition  jyiWh 
Map.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Hndson'B  Plain  Directions  for 
Making  wais  in  conformity  with  tlie 
Law :  With  a  clear  Exposition  of  the 
Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
Personal  Estate  in  the  case  of  Intes- 
tacy, two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much 
useful  information.  New  and  enlai^d 
Edition ;  including  the  Provisions  of 
the  Wills  Amendment  Act.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  2s.  6d. 


Hadson's     Executor's     Ouide. 

New  and  improved  Edition ;  with  the 
Statutes  enacted,  and  the  Judicial 
Decisions  pronounced  since  the  last 
Sdition  incorporated,  oomprisii^  the 
Probate  and  Administration  Acts  for 
England  and  Ireland,  passed  in  the 
first  Session  of  the  New  Parliuuent. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  68.  boards. 

Hudson  and  Zennedy.— Where 

there's  a  Will  there's  a  War :  An  As- 
cent of  Mont  Blanc  by  a  New  Route 
and  Without  Guides.  Bv  the  Bev.  C. 
Hudson,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College. 
Cambridge ;  and'E.  8.  Kkftnedx,  B.A., 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition^  with  Two  Ascents  of  Monte 
Masai  a  Plate  and  a  coloured  Map. 
Post  8vo.  6s.  6d. 


Hnmholdt's  Cosmbs.  Translated, 
witii  the  Author's  anthori^.  by  Mrs. 
Sabikb.  Vols.  I.  and  11.  16mo. 
Half-a-Crown  each,  sewed ;  8s.  6d.  each, 
doth ;  or  in  post  8vo.  128.  each,  doth. 
Vol.  III.  post  8vo.  128.  6d.  cloth:  or 
in  16mo.  Part  I.  2s.  6d.  sewed*  Ss.  6d. 
doth ;  and  Part  II.  3s.  sewed,  4s.  doth. 


Humboldt's  Aspects  of  Katnre. 

Translated,  with  the  Author's  autho- 
rity, by  Mrs.  Sabxitb.  ISmo.  price  6s.  : 
or  in  2  vols.  8s.  6d.  eadi,  doth;  2b.  6d. 
each,  sewed. 


Humphreys.— FaraUes  of  Our 

Lord,  illuminated  and  ornamented  in 
the  Biyle  of  the  Missals  of  the  Kenais- 
sance  bv  Hbitbt  Noel  Hukphbbts. 
Square  fcp.  8vo.  2l8.  in  massive  carred 
covers ;  or  80s.  bound  in  morocco,  by 
Hay  day. 

Hunt.— Besearches  on  Light  in  I 

its  Chemical  Relations ;  embracing  a  ' 

Consideration  of  all  the  Photographic  , 

Processes.    By  Robbbt  Hunt.  F.K.S.  ' 

Second  Edition,  with  Plate  and  Wood-  i 

cuts.    8vo.  10s.6d.  I 

I 

Hutton.  — A   Hundred    Years  ' 

Ago:  An  Historical  Sketch.  1755  to  I 
1756.  By  James  Huttov.  Post  8vo.  j 
price  lOs.  6d.  doth.  . 

Idle.— Hints  on  Shooting,  Fish-  j 

ing.  &Cm  both  on  Sea  and  Land,  and    ' 
in  the  Fresh- Water  Lochs  of  SeoCland: 
Being  the  Experiences  of  CIblb,  Esq. 
Fqp.Svo.  5s. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  ' 

Saints  and  Martyrs,  ae  represented  in  ' 
Christian  Art  :  Forming  ihe  First 
Series  of  Saered  and  Legendarif  Art. 
Third  Edition, rsvised  and  improved: 
with  17  Etchings  and  upwards  of  180 
Woodcuts,  many  of  which  are  new  in 
this  Edition.  2  vols,  square  dowii  8vo. 
Sls.6d. 


ICrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Orden.  as  re^'eeented  in 
Christian  Art.  Forming  the  Second 
Series  of  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged:  vdth  11 
Btchinxs  by  the  Author  and  88  Wood- 
cuts.   Square  crown  8vo.  28b. 


ICrs.  Jameson's  LegendB  of  the 

Madonna,  as  represented  in  Christian 
Art :  Forming  the  Third  Series  of  Sa- 
cred and  legendary  Art,  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  improved  :  with 
numerous  Etchings  from  Drawings  by 
the  Author,  and  upwards  of  150  Wood- 
cuts.   Square  crown  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

Mrs.  Jameson's    Commonplaee- 

Book  of  Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Fan- 
des,  Original  and  Seleeted.  Part  I. 
Ethics  and  Character;  Part  II.  Lite- 
rature and  Art.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised and  corrected  ;  with  £t 
and  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  18a. 
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Kn.  Jameson's  Two  Lectures  on 
the  Employment  of  Women :  — 

1.  Sivrsas  of  Charitt,  Catholic  and  Pro- 

testunt,  Abroad  and  at  Home.    Seeond 
Edition,  with  new  Preface.  Fq).  8>o.  is. 

2.  X7u  Communion  of  Labour:  A  Second 

Lecture  on  the  Social  EmploTinents  of 
Women.    Pep.  8to.  S<. 

Jaquemet's      Compendium     of 

Chronology :  Contjuning  the  most  im- 

Bartant  Dates  of  General  History,  Po- 
tical.  Ecclesiastical,  and  Literary, 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the 
end  of  the  Year  1864,  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  ALCOBir,  M.A.  Seeond  BMiUm, 
PoBt8vo.78.6d. 

Lord  Jeffirey's  Contribntions  to 

The  Edinburgh  Keview.  A  New  Edi- 
tion, complete  in  One  Yolome,  with  a 
Portrait  engraved  by  Henry  Robinson 
and  a  Vignette.  Sgaare  crown  8vo.  2l8. 
cloth ;  or  SOs.  calf.— Or  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
price  42s.. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  Entire 

Works:  With  Life  by  Bishop  Hbbbb. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev. 
Chables  Pagb  Edbn,  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Now  complete  in  10 
vols.  8vo.  10b.  6d.  each. 

Johns.  — The  Land  of  Silence 

and  the  Land  of  Darkness.  Being  Two 
Essays  on  the  Blind  and  on  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  By  the  Rev.  B.  G.  Johks, 
Chaplain  of  the  Blind  School,  St. 
George's  Fields,  Sonthwark.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  4s.  6d. 

John8ton.-«A  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statis- 
tical, and  Historical :  Forming  a  com- 
plete General  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 
By  A.  Kbith  Johitstox,  F.R.S.E., 
F.R.G.S.,  F.G.S.,  Geographer  at  Edin- 
burgh in  Ordinary  to  Her  M^esty. 
Seeond  irdf«o»i,  thoroughly  revlfled. 

about 50,000  Names ofPlaces, Svo. 36s. 
doth ;  01  half-bound  in  russla,  41s. 

Kemble.  — The  Saxons  in  Eng- 

gland :  A  History  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth till  the  Norman  Conquest. 
By  JoHir  M,  Kikkui,  MJu,  &c  2 
vols.  Svo.  2Ss. 

Kesteyen.  — A  ICaniial  of  the 

Domestic  Practice  of  Medicine.  By 
W.  B.  KBSiBVEir,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Eu^aud,  oc. 
Square  post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


Xxrhy  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology:  or.  Elements  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Insects :  Compris- 
ing an  Account  of  Noxious  and  Usefhl 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food, 
Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies, 
Motions,  Noises,  Hybernation,  Instinct, 
&c.  Seventh  Editionf  with  an  Appen- 
dix relative  to  the  Ongln  and  Progress 
of  the  work.    Crown  Svo.  58. 

Mrs.  B.  Lee's  Elements  of  Ka^ 

tural  History ;  or.  First  Principles  of 
Zoology  :  Comprising  the  Principles  of 
Classification,  mterspersed  with  amus- 
ing and  instructive  Accounts  of  the 
most  remarkable  Animals.  New  Edi- 
tion ;  Woodcuts.    Pep.  Svo.  78. 6d. 

Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends. 

By  a  Lady,  Author  of  Letters  on  Hap. 
pinets.   Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  58. 

Letters  on  Happiness,  addressed 

to  a  Friend.  By  a  Lady,  Author  of 
Letteretomy  Unknown  Frtende.  Fcp. 
Svo.  6b. 

L.E.L.— The  Poetical  Works  of 

Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon ;  comprising 
the  Jmprovieatrice,  the  Venetian  Brace- 
let, the  OoMen  Violet^  the  Troubadour, 
and  Poetical  Remains.  New  Edition; 
with  2  Vignettes  by  R.  Doyle.  2  vols. 
16mo.  10b.  cloth ;  morocco,  21s. 

Dr.  John  Lindley's  Theory  and 

Practice  of  Horticulture;  or,  an  At- 
tempt to  explain  the  principal  Opera- 
tions of  Gardening  upon  Physiological 
Grounds :  Being  the  Second  Edition  of 
the  Theory  of  Horticulture,  much  en- 
hu-ged  I  with  98  Woodcuts.   Svo.  21b. 

Dr.  John  Lindley's  Introduction 

to  Botany.  New  Edition,  with  correo* 
tions  and  copious  Additions.  2  vols. 
Svo.  with  Six  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts,  ^s. 

Linwood.  —  Anthologia  Ozoni- 

ensis,  sive  Florilegium  e  Lusibus  poet- 
icis  diversonim  Oxoniensium  Gneds 
et  Latinis  decerptum.  Curante  Guli- 
BX.KO  LiirwooD.  M.A.,  Miia  Christi 
Alumno.   Svo.  149. 

Lorimer's    (G.)    Letters    to    a 

Young  Master  Mariner  on  some  Sub- 
jects connected  with  his  Calling.  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  6d. 
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K£W  \rOBKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  of  History,  Biography, 

Literature,  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  Natural  History,  and  Mannikcturea.   A  Series 
of  Original  Worlcs  by 

Sir  Waltbr  Scott, 


Sir  JoHw  Hbk«chbl, 
Sir  Jaxcs  Mackimtosh, 
ROBBKT  SonrHBT, 
Sir  Datid  Bbewstsx, 
Tboxa*  Kbiortuit, 

JOBX  FOBBTSB, 


Thomar  Mookb, 
Bitliop  Thiblwaix, 
TIm  Ret.  G.  R.  Glbis, 

J.  C.  L.  Db  StBXONDI, 

JoRx  Phillits,  F.R.S.,  G.S., 


A«D  OTHBK  EMIMBNT  WaiTBKt. 

Cksmplete  in  132  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  price  £19.  lOs.  doth  lettered. 

*4,*  The  Works  teparately,  in  single  Volumes  or  Sets,  price  Ss.  6d.  each  Volaine, 
dotii  lettered.  


A  iMt  of  the  WORKS  oomporinff  the  CABINET  CfTCLOPJBDIA.^ 


1.  BeU't  History  of  RiiMia....S  toIs.  10s.  6d 

2.  Bell's  Lives  of  British  Poets  2  vols.  78. 

3.  Brenrster's  Optics Ivol.  3s.  6d. 

4.  Coolev's  Maritime  and  In- 

land Discovery 8  vols.  10s.  6d. 

6.  Crowe's  History  of  France.  .3  vols.  lOs.  6d. 

6.  De  Morgan  on  Probabilities  1  toL  Ss.  6d. 

7.  De  Sismondi's  History  of 

the  Italian  Republics....!  -vol.  3s.  6d. 

8.  De  Sismondi's  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire 2  vols.  7s. 

9.  Donovan's  Chemistry 1  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

10.  Donovan's  Domestic    Eco- 

nomy     2  vols.  78. 

11.  Dunham's  Spain  and  Por- 

tui^al    StoIs.  178. 6d. 

12.  Dunham's  History  of  Den- 

mark, Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way   3  vols.  lOs.  6d 

18.  Dunham's  History  of  Po- 
land  lToL88.6d. 

14.  Dunham's  Germanic  Em- 
pire    3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

16.  Dunham's  'Europe    durins 

the  Middle  A^es 4voIs.l4s. 

16.  Dunham's  British  Drama- 

tists  2  vols.  78. 

17.  Dunham's   Lives  of   Early 

Writers  of  Great  Britain  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

18.  Fergus's     History    of    the 

United  States    2  vols.  7s. 

19.  Fosbroke's  Grecian  &  Ro- 

man Antiquities 2  vols.  78. 

20.  Forster'a  Lives  of  the  States- 

men of  the  Common- 
wealth  StoIs.  17s.  6d. 

81.  Gleig's  Lives  of  British  Mili- 
tary Commanders    3  vols.  lOs.  6d 

22.  Grattan's  History  of  the  Ne- 

therlands     1  vol.  8s.  fid. 

23.  Henslow's  Botany    1  vol.  Ss.  fid. 

21.  Herschel's  Aftronomy 1  vol.  Ss.  fid. 

25.  Herschel's  Discourse  on  Na- 

tural Philosophy 1  vol.  3s.  fid. 

26.  History  of  Rome 2  vols.  7s 

27.  History  of  Switzerland  ....  1  vol.  3s.  fid. 

28.  Holland's  Manufactures  in 

Metnl   8  vols.  10s.  6d. 

29.  James's   Lives   of  Foreign 

Statesmen •  ...S  vols.  17s.  fid. 

30.  Kater  and   Lardner's    Me- 

chanics    1  vol.  3s.  fid. 

31.  Eei^htley'B  Outlines  of  His- 

tory   1vol.  Ss.fid. 

32.  Lardner's  Arithmetic 1  vol.  3s.  fid. 


33.  LurLlflft'i  (Jfflmetff    ......1  vol-  Ss.  6d. 

34.  L^rcltier  on  Hf*t , ,,,1  vdI.  3s.  6d. 

85.  Ltrctxuft'li  Fiyi^roiUtlGD  itki 

Prtfonrntltn  *.. ,...,i  vol.  Ss.  6d. 

88.  Larrlnrr  mai  AVatkcr'4  ElcC- 

Lrit' Lty  !Hi*\  Ma^Etl&m  . .  -a  valft.  7«, 

87.  Mackmtihih,    FDnter,   tti 

fixh  ^UlHmea..,, f  tdIi. 34s.  fid. 

88.  Mai«:li  in  tnft1i ,    W[iJlj[:i<r    and 

BrLl'fi  UiiliJTjQfE.Ti.e;liani  iOTOls.  SSs. 

89.  Mi«bt^r.nnrrf  Bjsd    Mtelley't 

i.'siit]  put  Itdiion  t  ^pouiaat 

Anil  l^ijrtuf^esF  AnQimra  3  vols.  10s.  fid. 

40.  Mfiisre'a  Illfctflry  of  In  land,, 4  Tois.  14s. 

41.  Nkolu'tfLhruDDlMTorHii- 

torj ..,.1  fal.3s.6d. 

42.  PhtUj[H's  TrEatisD  on  Geo- 

\nxy , . , .  ^ .  n .  .3  T  cdj .  78. 

43.  Pcirtill-s  iUntory  at  jUtiTinX 

PliilcnDphy    ..I  voL 3s. 6d. 

44.  Purler's    TrEatUe    ou    ttlC 

M  annisirture  dF  Silk    . . . ,  1  vol.  Ss .  6d. 

45.  Portiir'a     ^tannfartAm    qF 

i'nrcdain  and  QUksa    .^ .  J  ^vh  Ss.  fid. 

46.  Rf^r-Mc'B  nndih  ]:iitwym  .  .1  iflU  Ss.  6d. 

47.  Sr.ar^  Eiifttcoy  oniBjaaniH  vo]i^7s. 

48.  Sli-'Liiy's  Lives  nf  eminent 

l-'ir  tinlj  A  atho  n    *  /iJ  vaiSs-  78. 

49.  ShndLard    miLi    i^wainsgn't 

In^ctta.... ._ 1  v^L  38.  fid. 

60.  SontliE'V'ft  Ll\f»  of  JSriUsii 

Ad miralfl    ,.,».,.., ^ ...  ,5  votf .  I7s.  6d. 

61.  St['t]ehiD|;'>^  Ctinrch  HlvttiTV  i«cii»  7s. 

62.  SIl?llbin■^|■■  Hiitiwy  pf  the 

Hi'FomuititMi .....i.l  *i»U.  7i. 

53.  Swais.«eta^»     Qi^coarw     on 

MAtuj-a]  HLiliir;   .^ lvd«3s.  fid. 

64.  SwaiT^wfu'R  ^'atu^iI]  Hwlnrj 

[md  ClipiSSca-tlt/o  of  Ko,\- 

mali ^^ 1  val.  Ss.  fid. 

55.  Swninion's  H&lij|«  and  ln- 

hlni,-is  Mf  .^ ii,itttall   ..*... I  *ol.  Ss.  fid. 

68.  8v  r   Ha aTDls.Ts. 

57.  Sv  :  .]],  RepUlc*, 

.    ..„. SvoH.78. 

68.  St  .u^drnpeds    .  .1  Yul  3s.  fid. 

60.  S^'uLD^nn'^  bl:iells  &Ad  ^ImI^ 

Fiiih ..,J^.3s.6d. 

fiO.  Swam^ctb's  Animals  in  iit- 

tt^s^rirt  ,^  ^^» lvol.3s.6d. 

61.  S^^^^iiii-dHV  Tniidermy  ItnJ 

ll\i'^ r^lnhv  of  ^mlt^iEbU, .1  ^ol.  Ss.  fid. 

62.  Thnri«.i]L>'      iliiLorj       at 
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Loudon's  EncydopflBdia  of  Oar- 

denii^:  CompriBliisr  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Aboriculture,  and  LandBcape^Garden- 
ing.  With  many  hundred  Woodcuts. 
New  Edition,  corrected  and  improved 
by  Mrs.  LouDOzr.   Svo.SOs. 

Loudon's  EncyclopsBdia  of  Trees 

and  Shrubs,  or  Aboretum  et  Fruetiee- 
ttimBritannicum abridged:  Containing 
the  Harchr  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Great 
Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scienti- 
ficaUy  and  Popularly  Described.  With 
about  2,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.50s, 

Loudon's  EnoyclopsBdia  of  Agri- 
culture: Comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer, 
Laying -out.  Improvement,  and  Ma- 
nagement of  Landed  Property,  and  of 
the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the 
Animal  and  YeKetable  Productions  of 
Agriculture.  New  and  cheaper  Edi- 
tion ;  with  1,100  Woodcuts.  8vo. 
price  Sis.  6d. 

Loudon^sEncyclopeedia  of  Plants : 

Comprising  the  Specific  Character, 
Description,  Culture,  History,  Applica- 
tion in  the  Arts,  and  every  other  de- 
sirable Particular  respectmg  all  the 
Plants  found  in  Great  Britain.  New 
Edition,  corrected  by  Mrs.  Loitdon  ; 
With  upwards  of  12,000  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  £3.  13b.  6d.  —  Second  Supplement, 
price  21s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Cot- 
tage, Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture  and 
Furniture.  New  Edition,  edited  by 
Mrs.  LouDOir:  with  more  than  2,000 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  68s. 

Loudon's   Self -Instruction  for 

Young  Gardeners,  Foresters,  Bailifb, 
Land- Stewards,  and  Fanners;  in 
Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Geometry, 
Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry, 
Mechanics,  Laud-Surveyiiig,  Levelling, 
Planning  and  Mapping,  Arcliitectural 
Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Prqjection 
and  Perspective.    Bvo.  Portrait,  Ts.  6d. 

Loudon's  Hortus  Brltannicus ; 

or,  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  New  Edition,  corrected 
by  Mrs.  Loudon.   Bvo.  Sis.  6d. 

Mrs.  Loudon's  Lady's  Country 

Companion ;  or.  How  to  Enjoy  a 
Country  Life  Rationally.  Fourth 
Edition,  witb  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


Mrs.  Loudon's  Amateur  Gar- 
dener's Calendar,  or  Monthly  Guide  to 
what  should  be  avoided  ana  done  in  a 
Garden.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d. 

Low's    Elements    of   Fraotioal 

Agriculture :  comprehending  the  Cul- 
tivation of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of 
the  Domestic  Anunals,  and  the  Eco- 
nomy of  the  Farm.  New  Edition; 
with  200  Woodcuts.   8vo.  21s. 

Macaulay.  —  Speeches   of    the 

Right  Hon.  Lord  ^HxcauJaAY.  Corrected 
byHXMSSLF.   8vo.  12b. 

Macaulay.  i— The    History     of 

England  firom  the  Accession  of  James 
II.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ma- 
OAXTLAY.  New  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  8vo.  828. ;  Vols.  UI.  and  IV.  S6s. 

Lord  Macaulay's  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Accession  of  James  II. 
A  New  Edition  of  the  first  Four 
Volumes  of  the  8vo.  Edition,  revised 
and  corrected.  In  course  of  publication 
monthly,  and  to  be  comprised  in  7  vols, 
post  8vo.  price  68.  each. 

Lord  Macaulay's   Critical   and 

Historical  Essays  contributed  to  The 
Edinburgh  Review.  Four  Editions,  as 
follows  :— 

1.  A  LiBaxRT  Edition  (the  Eiifhth),  in 

3  vols.  8vo.  price  36b. 

2.  Complete  in  0ns  Voiximb,  with  Por- 

trait and  Vignette.    Square  crown 
&VO.  price  2l8.  cloth ;  or  30s.  calf. 

3.  Another  New  Edition,  in  3  vols.  fcp. 

8ro.  price  21s.  cloth. 

4.  The   PKO^r.E'8  Edition,  in  2  vols. 

crown  8to.  price  Ss.  cloth. 

Macaulay.  —  Lays  of   Ancient 

Rome,  with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macaulay. 
New  Edition.  16mo.  price  48. 6d.  cloth; 
or  lOs.  6d.  bound  in  morocco. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome.  With  numerous  Illustrations, 
<  >riginal  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn 
on  Wood  by  George  Scharf,  jun.,  aijd 
engraved  by  Samuel  Williams.  New 
Edition.  Fcp.  4to. 21s. boards; or 428. 
bound  in  morocco. 

Macdonald.  —  Villa  Yerocchio ; 

or,  the  Youth  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  :  A 
Tale.  By  the  late  Miss  D.  L.  Mac- 
SOKAL^.    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 
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NEW  WOBKS  AOT)  NEW  EDITIONS 


Uac  Donald.— Poems.  By  Qeorge 

Mao  DoiTALD,  Author  of  Within  and 
WUhout.    Fcp.8vo.7s. 

Mao     Donald.  —  Within     and 

Without:  A  Dramatic  Poem.  By 
GbobgbMacDoxald.  Second EdUUmt 
reviBod;  ftp.  8vo.  4b.  6d. 

Kao  Dongall.  —  The  Theory  of 

War  illustrated  by  numerous  Examples 
from  History.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mac  DouoaIiL,  Superintendent  of 
Studies  in  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst.  Post  8vo.  with  10  Plans  of 
Battles.  lOs.  6d. 

X^Doogall.  —  The      Eventfal 

Yovageof  IT.  if .  DUcooery  SAip  Resolute 
to  the  Arctic  Region*  in  eearck  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  the  Missing  Crewe 
of  H.M.  Discovery  Ships  Erebus  and 
Terror,  1852,  1853,  1854.  To  which  is 
added  an  Account  of  her  being  fallen  in 
with  by  an  American  Whaler,  after  her 
abandonment  in  Barrow  Straits,  and  of 
her  presentation  to  Queen  Victoria  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
By  Gbobgb  F.  M'Dougall,  Master. 
With  a  coloured  Chart ;  8  Illustrations, 
in  tinted  Lithography;  and  22  Wood- 
cuts. 8to.2Is. 


Sir  James  Uackintosh's  Miscel- 
laneous Works  :  Including  his  Contri- 
butions to  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
Complete  in  One  Volume ;  with  Por- 
trait and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo. 
218.  cloth :  or  SOs.  bound  in  calf:  or  in 
S  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21s. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History 

of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  final  Establiahment  of  the  Reform- 
ation. Library  Edition,  revised.  2 
vols.  8vo.  21s. 

Macleod.  —  The   Theory    and 

Practice  of  Bankmg:  With  the  Ele- 
mentary Piinciplesof  Currency,  Prices, 
Credit,  and  Exchanges.  By  Hbnbt 
Duinrura  Macleod,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  2  vols, 
royal  8vd.  90b. 

Macnan^ht.  —  The  Doctrine  of 

Inspiration :  Being  an  Inquiry  con* 
ceming  the  InfallibiUty,  Inspiration, 
and  Authority  of  Holy  Writ.  By  the 
Rev.  JoHir  Macwatjght,  M.  A.  Second 
smion.    Crown  8vo.  4b.  6d. 


M^Gnlloch's  Dictionary,  Prac- 
tical, Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of 
Commerce,  and  Ccunmercial  Siavi- 
mtion.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and 
Plans.  New  Edition,  corrected  to  the 
Present  Time ;  with  a  Supplement. 
8vo.  50s.  cloth ;  half-russia,  558. 

M*Cnlloch's  Dictionary,  Geo- 
graphical, statistical  and  Historical, 
of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and 
principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World. 
Illustrated  with  Sixlwrge  Maps.  New 
Edition,  revised;  with  a  Supplement. 
2  vols.  8vo.  638. 

Magnlre.  —  Borne ;    its   Bnler 

and  its  Institutions.  By  Jokx  Fsaitcis 
Maguibb,  M.P.  With  a  Portrait  of 
PopePiualX.    Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Maitland.— The  Ohnrch  in  the 

Catacombs :  A  Description  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Church  of  Rome.  Illustrated 
by  its  Sepulchral  R«nains.  ^  the 
Rev.  Chables  Maitlaitd.  New 
Edition;  with eeveral Woodcuts.  8vo. 
price  1^. 

Ont-of-Doors  Drawing.  —  Apho- 
risms on  Drawing.  By  the  Rev.  S.  C. 
MALAir.M.A.ofBalliol  CoUege,  Oxford; 
Vicar  of  Broadwindsor,  Dorset.  Post 
8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

Mrs.Mareet's  Conversations  on 

Chemistry,  in  which  the  Elements  of 
that  Science  are  familiarly  explained 
and  illustrated  by  Experiments.  New 
Edition,  enlarged  and  unproved.  2  vols, 
fop.  8vo.  14b. 

Mrs.  Maroet's  Conversations  on 

Natural  PhiloBophy,  in  which  the  Ele- 
ments of  that  Science  are  familiarly 
explained.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and 
corrected;  with  2S  Plates.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  lOs.  6d. 

Martineau.  ^  Endeavonrs  after 

the  Christian  Life:  Discourses.  By 
Jaubs  Mabtiitbau.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  7s.  6d.  each. 

Martlnean.  *  Hymns   for  the 

Christian  Church  and  Home.  Col- 
lected and  edited  by  James  MAKTIlfBAU. 
Eleventh  Edition,  82mo.  Ss.  6d.  cloth, 
or  58.  calf ;  Fifth  Edition^  82mo.  la.  4d. 
cloth,  or  Is.  8d.  roan. 
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MartmeaiL^MiBoellames:  Com- 
prising Essays  on  Dr.  Priestley,  Ar- 
ncld'aldfeand  Corretpondence,  Clmrch 
and  State,  Theodore  VtLTker' 6  Discourse 
of  Raigion,  "  Phases  of  Faith,"  the 
Church  of  En^nd,  and  the  Battle  of 
the  Churches.  By  Jambs  Mastinbau. 
Post  8vo.  2s. 


Mannder^s  Scientific  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury  :  A  new  and  popular 
Encyclopaedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles- 
Lettres ;  including  all  Branches  of  Sci- 
ence, and  every  subject  connected  with 
Literature  and  Art.  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  lOs. 

Kaonder's  BiograpMcal  Trea- 
sury; consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches, 
and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Emi- 
nent Persons  of  All  Ages  and  Nations, 
ft-om  the  Earliest  Period  of  History : 
Forming  a  new  and  complete  Dic- 
tionary of  Universal  Biography.  Ninth 
Edition,    revised   throughout.     Fcp. 


ICannder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge, and  Library  of  Reference ;  oom- 
prising  an  English  Dictionary  and 
Grammar,  a  Universal  Gazetteer,  a 
Classical  Dictionary,  a  Chronology,  a 
Law  Dictionary,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Peerage^  numerous  nsefhl  Tables,  &c. 
New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  cor- 
rected throughout:  With  Additions. 
Fcp.  Svo.lOs. 

Uannder^B  Treasury  of  Natural 

History ;  or,  a  Popular  Dictionary  of 
Animated  Nature:  In  which  the 
Zoological  Characteristics  that  dis- 
tinguish the  different  Classes,  Genera, 
and  iSpecies,  are  combined  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  Information  illus- 
trative of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and 
General  Economy  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom. With  900  Woodcuts.  New  E(U- 
tion.    Fcp.  8vo.  lOs. 

Uannder's  Historical  Treasury ; 

ooTn-in^lTT   1!     <^* '     T— ^-■'In.^tnTa' 

OuiUni-or  UiiivLTaiil  ULaLgry,  AiiL-^iLia 
and  SloiKTi],  and  n  S<?rioa  nf  i^E-ponii*) 
His^iori[f»  (?f  fl^'prjf  [nriticipal  Nttiori 
that  ciJftfl;  tholr  Kiwi  Pri«irt'!<A,  ftH'l 
Prr-'vnt  ('fliuU[  Sun.  tli^llorj^lVifkEl  HocUil 
Ch-iriiL'ter  of  thi^r  res|]iH>lh'e  Inhfl^'i' 
tan  til,  llieir  RciLipon,  MiuiTK^s,  ai]<i 
CuhUjuis,  Sic.  l^tm  Edition  ;^  reTdseil 
thiniiKliont.    idrlj    a  new    amf££AL 

Inj^!:K.     F(*p.  9V[J,  1<K 


Maonder's   Oeograiihical  Trea- 

:|..tlifo,  and 

.'.-.:,. ^    „   :.  j.iiLdnct    AO- 

4;'4j-Liijt  of  I'lvtiy  t!^niiitry  Jui  the  World: 
I'rwpdi?<l  liv  an  IntrDgiicloty  Outline 
oftJio  History  of  fk-sn^TBHiy  ;  aFudiI- 
Vlar  Intiuirj  tntotlfu  Viirteliia  of  lUfle 
ninl  LuitKitFik'v  ex]in>Sli.'*l  hy  aifftrerit 
JsLiilovift  ;  fljna  II  V[^?w  of  ihfi  Hciatians 
of  iJ*iwni|jhy  to  Astroiifimy  tuid  the 

the  lAte  f^iLiruiL  yi.kv^t>^p.\  i-om- 
l^]iete4  liy  WiitiA  w  Hi  GUtiE,  F.ILG.S., 
ijii^^  FrufitftiQir  of  G<^>s«T«fjlby  In  Ibe 
Calk'te  for  Civil  En|LrJn43i.Ter  I*iHo 
Edifiaui  with  7  Mjiytj  und  Ifi  Steel 
Plat«,    Fep,Sr{}.  lOii. 


Manry.— The  Earth  and  Man. 

By  L.  Altbbd  Mafkt.     Copyright 
English  Edition,  translated  from  the 
French  with  the  Author's  sanction, 
[/n  the  press. 

Melville.— The  Confidence-Man : 

His  Masquerade.  By  Hbrman  Msi.- 
Tn,LS,  Author  of  Tj/pee,  Omoo,  &c. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Merivale.  ^  A   History  of  the 

Romans  under  the  Empire.  By  the 
Rev.  Chaklbs  Mbbivalb,  B.D.,  late 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
8vo.  with  Maps. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  comprifliiig  the  History  to 
the  Pall  of  J«/itM  Casar.  Second  Edition.  28a. 

Tol.  III.  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Mon- 
archy by  Atiguttus.   Second  Edition 14s. 

Vela.  rv.  and  V.  from  Augustus  to  Clattdius, 

B.C.  27  to  A.D.  f  1    »S. 


Merivale.  —  The   Fall    of    the 

Roman  Republic :  A  Short  History  of 
Last  Century  of  the  Commonwealth. 
By  the  Rev.  t!.  Mekitalb.  B.  D.,.late 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambndge. 
New  Edition.    12mo.7s.  6d. 


Merivale.— An  Account  of  the 

Life  and  Letters  of  Cicero.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Abekbn  ;  and 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Cbliblbs  Mbbivalb, 
B.D.    12mo.  9s.  6d. 


Menvale    (L.    A.)  —  Christian 

Records :  A  Short  History  of  Apostolic 
Age.  By  L.  A.  Mbbivalb.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  78. 6d. 
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]filef.*»Tlie  Hotm^i   Foot  and 

Hov  to  Keep  it  Sound.  BiakthBdUkm; 
with  an  AppendizooSboeuisiii general, 
and  Hnnten  in  iMnHcolar,  12  Plates 
and  12  Woodenta.  Qjr  W.  Mius.  Esq. 
Imperial  8to.  12a.  6d. 

•.'  Two  Cute  or  Model*  of  Off  Fore  Feet. 
Ho.  1,  Shad  for  AU  Purpote*,  So.  2,  Shod  with 
Leathor,  on  Mr.  Milcs't  plan,  may  be  bad, 
price  3«.  eacb. 

Xilei.— A  Flain   Treatise   on 

Hone-Shoeing.  By  William  Milks, 
taq.  With  Plates  and  Woodcnta. 
8maU4to.Sa. 

Hilner's  History  of  the  Clmrch 

of  Christ.  With  Additions  bv  the  late 
Rev.  IBAAC  MiLns,  D.D.,  FJLS.  A 
New  Edition.  reviMd.  with  additional 
Kotes  bv  tlie  Rev.  T.  Gxahtkam.  B.D. 
4  vols.  8V0. 52s. 

Xontgomery.— Memoirs  of  the 

Life  and  Writings  of  James  Mont- 
Komery :  Indnding  Selections  flrom  his 
Correspondence,  Bemains  in  Prose  and 
Verse,  and  Conversations.  ^  JoHir 
HoLLAVD  and  Jambs  Etbbbtt.  With 
Portraits  and  Vignettes.  7  vols,  post 
8vo.  £8. 13s.  Gd. 

James   Xontgomery's   Poetical 

Works:  Collective  Edition;  wUh  the 
Anther's  AntohioKraphical  PrefSeu^s, 
complete  in  One  Volume ;  m  ith  Portrait 
and  Vignette.  Square  crown  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  cloth ;  morocco,  2l8.— Or,  in  4 
vols.  fop.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  7 
other  Plates,  14a. 

Koore.^The  Power  of  the  Soul 

over  the  Body,  considered  in  relation 
to  Health  and  Morals.  By  GEOseB 
MooRB.  M.D.  F^ftA  Edition.  Fcp. 
8vo.es. 

]Coore.^-]Ea]i  and  his  Hotives. 

By  Gbobob  Moobb,  M.D.  Tkird 
Edition.    Fcp.8vo.68. 

l[oore.«-The  Use  of  the  Body  in 

relation  to  the  Mind.  By  Gbobgb 
MooRB,  M.D.  Third  EdUion.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6s. 

]Coore.*]Iemoirs,  Joiimal,  and 

Correspondence  of  Thomas  Muore. 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lobs  John 
RvBSBLL.  M.P.  With  Portraits  and 
Vignette  IllustratiouB.  8  vols,  post  8vn. 
10s.  6d.  each. 


F.R.PICK  «Baonx,,R.  4 . 
S.  Rbao, 

T.  STOTHA.aS, 

G.  Taoxxa, 

P.  TOPBA.X, 

H.  Warrbn, 
HA.KmiaoH  Wbik,  anil 
F.  "WTBcaD. 

and 


Ihomas  Moore's  Poetical  Worlcs : 

Comiiriaing  the  Anther's  Recent  Intro- 
dnctions  and  Notes.  The  TrmoOler't 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume, 
printed  in  Ratqr  Type ;  with  a  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  12s.  So.  doth ;  morocoo  bv 
Hayday.  21s.— Also  the  £i6rarr  Edition 
complete  in  1  voL  medium  8vo.  with 
Portrait  and  Vignette,  2l8.  doth:  mo- 
rocco by  Hayday,  428.— And  the  ^irtt 
eoUetted  Edition,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  S5s. 

Hoore.  —  Poetry  and  Pietnres 

from  Thomas  Moore:  Bdng  Selections 
of  the  most  popular  and  admii«d  of 
Moore's  Poems,  oopioualv  illustrated 
with  highly-finished  Wood-Engravings 
from  onginal  Designs  by 

C.  W,  Co»B,  R.A.. 
E.  H.  CoRBoru), 
J.  Cbopsbt, 
E.DV1ICA.H, 

BlBKBT  FOSTBB, 

J.C.Hob«lbt,^E.A. 
H.  Lejbdsix, 

D.  Ma.cu»b,  R.A. 
Fcp.  4to.  printed  un  toned 
appropriately  bound,  price ' 

Moore's    Songs,    Ballads,    and  ' 

Sacred  Songs.    New  Edition,  printed 
in  Ruby  Type ;  with  the  Notes,  and    ' 
a  Vignette  from  a  Design  T.  Creswick, 
R.A.    S2mo.  28.  6d.  —  An  Edition  in 
16mo.  with  Vignette  by  R.  Doyla,  6s. ;    ' 
or  12s.  6d.  morocoo  by  Hayday. 

Moore's  Sacred  Songs,  the  Mnsic 

with  the  Words,  arranged  for  one  or 
more  Voices ;  the  Symphonies  and  Ac-  I 
compauiments  printed  with  the  Words. 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  small  music 
size  (imperial  8vo.)  uniform  with  the 
New  EdUlon  of  Jfoore's  Irith  Melodies 
with  the  Symphonies  and  Accompani- 
ments by  Sir  J.  SxBYBirsoir  and  Sir  H. 
Bishop.  llntkeprm.      \ 

Moore's  Lalla  Bookh:  An  Ori- 
ental Romance.  With  IS  highly-  [ 
finished  Steel  Plates  frt>m  Original  i 
):)e8igns  by  Corbould,  Meadows,  and  , 
Stephanofr,  engraved  under  the  super-  | 
intendence  of  the  late  Charles  Heath. 
New  Edition.  Square  crown  8vo.  158.  I 
cloth ;  morocco,  SSs.  | 

Moore's   Lalla   Sookh.       Kew  | 

Edition,  printed  in  Ruby  Type ;  with  ' 
the  Preface  and  Notes  from  the  ooUeo- 
tive  edition  of  Moore* »  Poetieat  Workt,  \ 
and  a  Frontispiece  from  a  Design  by 
Kenuy  Meadows.  S2mo.  2s.  6d.— An 
Edition  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  58. ;  or 
128. 6d.  morocoo  by  Hayday. 


POBLISHED  BX  LONGMAIT,  BEOWN,  AND   CO. 
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Moore's  Irish  Melodies.    A  New 

Edition,  with  18  hiehly-flnished  Steel 
Plates,  m>m  Original  Designs  by 


C.  W.  Cop«,  R.A. ; 
T.  Cre*wick,R.A,.; 
A.  L.  Eoo,  A.R.A.; 
W.  P.  Frith,  R. A.; 
W.  E.  Frost,  A.R.A.; 

J.  C.  HORSLBT  ; 


D.  MAOun,  R.A. ; 

J.  £.MitLAis,  A.R.A.; 
W.  MULREADI,  R.A. ; 
J.  Sant; 
F.STONc,A.R.A.;aad 

E.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 


Square  crown  8vo.  2l8.  cloth ;  or  Sis.  6d. 
handsomely  bound  in  morocco. 


Moore's  Insh  Melodies,  printed 

in  Ruby  Type ;  with  the  Preface  and 
Notes  from  the  collective  edition  of 
Moore*9  Poetical  WorkB.  thfe  Adver- 
tisements orifi^inally  prenxed,  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  82mo.  2s.  6d. 
An  Edition  in  16mo.  with  Vignette,  58.  \ 
or  12s.  6d.  morocco  by  Hayday. 


Moore's  Irish  Melodies.     Illns- 

trated  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.  New  Edi- 
tion ;  with  161  Designs,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Letterpress  engraved  on  Steel, 
by  F.  P,  Becker.  Super-royal  8vo. 
81s.  6d.  boards ;  £2. 128. 6d.  morocco  by 
Hoy  day. 

Moore's    Irish    Melodies,    the 

Music  with  the  Words;  the  Symphonies 
and  Accompaniments  by  Sir  Johk 
Stbtbkbox  and  Sir  Hbnbt  Bishop. 
Complete  in  One  Volume,  small  music 
size,  convenient  and  legible  at  the 
Pianoforte,  but  more  portable  than  the 
usual  form  of  Musical  publications. 
Imperial  8vo.  81s.  6d.  cloth;  or  428. 
half-bound  in  morocco. 


Moore  s    Insh    Melodies,    the 

Music  with  the  Words,  the  Harmonited 
Airs  as  originally  arranged  for  Two 
or  more  Voices ;  the  Symphonies  and 
Accompaniments  by  Sir  Johk  Ste- 
vsNsoir    and    Sir    Hsitby     Bishop 

Srinted  with  the  Words.  Complete  in 
ine  Volume,  small  music  size  (impe- 
rial 8vo.)  uniform  with  the  New  Edition 
(Music  and  Words)  of  Moore's  Irish 
Melodies  with  the  Symphonies  and  Ac- 
companiments, [/n  the  press. 

Moore's     Epicurean.       New 

Edition,  with  the  Notes  from  the  Col- 
lective Edition  of  Moore's  Poetical 
Works  i  and  a  Vignette  engraved  on 
Wood  from  an  original  Design  by  D. 
Maclise,  B.A.  16mo.  5s.  cloth;  or 
12s.  Od.  morocco  by  Hayday. 


Moore's  National  Melodies,  the 

Music  w?i:i  iiu'  Wlij^Ib  ;  Te3  ^']iW:i\  Jii-e 
appended  a  i\<\>--  Ali-s  .vmi  (iW-.wUi-h 
the  Author  5?  kintwu  tut  liavG  rt^L^iriud 
with  espi '  ill]  iflvouTj  and  was  htm -If 
accustonk:i)  to  sias  as  Bingl?  £^l<^l::-(. 
The  latter,  in  adrUucm  to  the  LtjrrflcJn.d 
form  in  ^^  fiiL-li  thcj^  Imve  been  Int^^vio 
published  iro  ikiw  for  th^  first  litne 
arranged  i^  ^  One  Voice^  a*  sun^  by  Jit. 
Moore.  <\  i  ■  1 1  >l<rte  ii3  One  Vohitni',  siiisiU 
music  siv  1 .  iLulf<>rm  with  the  Now  VAi- 
tion  (Mu^i.  ^md  WoriV?)  D^Mttorf'ii  Irinh 
Melodies  with  tha  S^j'mphiiniL'S  nnd 
Accompauiuieu££.  [Jmt  rt'iultf, 

Moore.i^The  Crosses,  Altar,  and 

Ornaments^  in  the  Churches  of  St. 
Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  and  St.  Barna- 
bas, Pimlico :  A  concise  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  and  Judgments  in  the 
Cases  of  Westerton  r.  Liddell.  Home, 
and  others,  and  Beal «.  Liddell,  Parke, 
and  Evans :  as  heard  and  determined 
by  the  Consistory  Court  of  London, 
the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  and 
Judicial  Committee  of  H.M.  Most  Hon. 
Privy  Council.  By  EoHinn)  F.  Moose, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Royal 
8vo.  128.  cloth. 

Morell.  i—  Elements  of  Psycho- 

logv:  Part  I.,  containing  the  Analysis 
of  the  Intellectual  Powers.  By  J.  D. 
MoBELL,  M.A.,  One  of  Her  Mjijesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools.   Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Morning  Clonds.      [A  hook  of 

practical  ethics,  in  form  of  letters  ot 
counsel,  encouragement,  and  sympathy, 
specially  addressed  to  young  women  on 
their  entrance  into  life.]    Poet  8vo.  7s. 

Moseley.^The     Mechanical 

Prhiciples  of  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture. By  H.  MosBLBY,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Canon  of  Bristol,  &c.  Second 
Edition,  enlarged ;  with  numerous 
Corrections  and;  Woodcuts.   8vo.  248. 

Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  late 

Colonel  Abmikb  S.  H.Mouittain,  C.B., 
Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen,  and  Adju- 
tant-General of  Her  Majesty's  Forces 
in  India.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Movjstain. 
With  a  Portrait  drawn  on  Stone  by  R. 
J.  Lake,  A.E.RJl.    Post  8vo.  88. 6d. 

More.^A  Critical  History  of  the 

Language  and  Literature  of  Ancient 
Greece.  By  William  Muhe,  of 
Caldwell.  Second  EdiUon.  Vols.  I. 
to  III.8V0.  price  868.;  VoL  IV.  15s.; 
and  Vol.  V.  price  188, 


Murray's  EncyolopeBdia  of  0ea- 

ffT&phy,  comprising  a  complete  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Earth :  Exhibiting  its  Rela- 
tion to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  Phj'- 
sical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of 
each  Country^,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 
merce, Political  Institutions,  and  Civil, 
and  Social  State  of  All  Nations.  Second 
Edition ;  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards  of 
1,000  other  Woodcuts.    Svo.eOs. 


Keale.— The  Closing  Seene;  or, 

Christianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted 
in  the  Last  Hours  of  Benoarkable  Per- 
sons. By  the  Rev.  Ebskine  Neals, 
M.A.  Kew  Editions.  2  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  68. 

Normanby    (Marquis    of).— A 

Year  of  Revolution.  From  a  Journal 
kept  in  Paris  in  the  Year  1848.  By  the 
MiB43Uis  OP  NoBUANBX,  K.G.  2  vols. 
8vo. 


Oldacre.— The  Last  of  the  Old 

Squires.  A  Sketch.  By  Cedbio 
Oldacbe,  Esq.,  of  Sax-Normanbury, 
sometime  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon. 
Crown  8vo.  9s.  6d. 

Osborn.  — Qnedah;    or,  Stray 

Leaves  from  a  Journal  in  Malayan 
Waters.  By  Captain  Shebabd  Osboen , 
R.N.,  C.B.,  Author  of  Stray  Leaves 
firom  an  Arctic  Jowmal^  and  of  the 
Narrative  of  the  Diteovery  of  the 
North-West  Paaeage.  With  a  coloured 
Chart  and  tinted  Hlostrations.  Post 
8vo.  108, 6d. 

Oaborn. — The  IHjcovery  of  the 

Nftrili-Wnat  Pjifcfiatff:^  by  H.HLS.  Int^m- 
tiijatin',  Caritain  Ii,^rdLrftH,  l&&lMS*i. 
E^lited  by  CsLptuLn  Shekakp  Ostdiiur, 
C.B.,  nrom  the  Lf^ps  and  .Toun^^U  of 
Cftpinin  B.  M*CIwi¥,  Sswond  Edition, 
rev1i30i.Ij.  with  A*i(Ut[ofiB  tt>  tSje  Chapter 
oil  Mj5  HybeninilQji  of  Anlmaie  in  the 
ArttJc  Kenton  P,  a  G»o1i>i?ieiil  Vi\.\mt 
Irt'  Sir  UcjuiiHitE:  I,  Utfjiciftsojf,  a 
Portmtt  of  Uaptntn  M'Chinjf  u  coloured 
Ollart^  and  tin  tod  Illuatrntlpna.  5,vo. 
price  \^. 

Owen. — ^Lectures  on  the  Compa- 
rative Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the 
Invertebrate  Animals,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  By  Rich- 
ABD  Owen,  F.R.S.,  Hunterian  Pro- 
fessor to  the  College.  Second  Edition, 
with  235  Woodcuts.   Svo.  2l8. 


FrolBssor  Owoi's   Lectures    on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  the  Vertebrate  Animals,  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  18U  and  1^.  With  numerous 
Woodcuts.   Vol.  I.  Svo.  148. 


Hemoirs  of  Admiral  Parry,  the 

Arctic  Navigator.  By  his  Son,  the  Bev. 
E.  Pabby,  M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London.  Third  Edition: 
with  a  Portrait  and  coloured  Chart  of 
the  North-Weat  Passage.   Fcp.  Svo.  fie. 


Br.  Fereira  8  Elements  of  Kate- 

ria  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  TMrd 
Edition,  enlarged  and  Improved  finom 
the  Author's  Materials  by  A.  S.  Tat- 
LOB.  M.D.,  and  Q.  0.  Kbss,  M.D.: 
With  numerous  Woodcuts.  VoL  I.  Svo. 
28s. ;  Vol.  II.  Part  1. 2l8. ;  VoL  II.  Part 
ILSMs. 

Bs.  Fereira's  Lectures  on  Polar- 
ised Light,  together  with  a  Lecture  on 
the  Microscope.  2d  Edition,  enlaned 
ftova.  Materials  left  by  the  AuthorTby 
the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A.,  Ac.  Fcp. 
Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  vs. 


Perry.«-The  Pranks,  from  their 

First  Appearance  In  History  to  tiie 
Death  of  King  Pepin.  By  Waltbe  C. 
Pebby,  Barrister-at-Law.  Doctor  in 
Philosophy  and  Master  of  Arts  in  the 
University  of  OOttingen.   Svo.  12s.  6d. 

Peschers  Elements  of  Physics. 

Translated  from  the  German,  with 
Notes,  by  E.  West.  With  Digrams 
and  Woodcuts.   3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  2l8. 


Ida    Pfeiffer's    Lady's   Seoond 

Journey  round  the  World :  From  Lon- 
don to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Borneo, 
Java,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  Ceram,  the 
Moluccas,  &c.,  California,  Panama, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  United  States. 
2  vols,  post  Svo.  21s. 


Phillips's  Elementary  Intredno- 

tion  to  Mineralc^.  A  New  Edition, 
with  extensive  Alterations  and  Addi- 
tions, by  H.  J.  Bbooke,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.; 
and  W.  H.  Milleb,  M.A..,  F.G.S.  With 
numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Post  Svo. 
price  18s, 


PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMAN,  BBOWN,  AND  00. 
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FhillipB.-^  Gtdde  to  Cfeology. 
By  John  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.G.S.,  Ac.  Fourth  Edition,  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time;  with  4  Plates. 
Fcp.  8vo.  58. 

Fhillips.— FiffueB  and  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Palffioioic  Fossils  of  Com- 
waJl,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset:  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  the  Ordnance 
Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By 
JoHW  Phillips,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Ac. 
8vo.  with  00  Plates,  9b. 

Pie8se'&  Art  of  Ferfmnery,  and 

Methods  of  Obtaining  the  Odours  of 
Plants ;  with  Instructions  for  the  Ma* 
nufacture  of  Perfbmes  for  the  Hand- 
kerchief, Scented  Powders,  Odorous 
Vinegars,  Dentifirices,  Pomatums,  Cos- 
m^tiques.  Perfumed  Soap,  &c. ;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Colours  of  Flowers, 
Artificial  Fruit  Essences,  &c.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  improved;  with  46 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  8e.  6d. 

Captain  Fortlook'a  Beport  on  the 

Geology  of  the  County  of  Londonderry, 
and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh, 
examined  and  described  under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  Master-General  and  Board 
of  Ordnance.   Svo.  with  48  Phites,  Sis. 


FowelL^Essays  on  the  Spirit  of 

the  Inductive  Philosophy,  the  Unity 
of  Worlds,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Crea- 
tion. By  the  Rev.  Badbx  Powbll, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S..  F.G.S..  Savi- 
lian  Professor  of  Geometrv  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised. Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts, 
price  128. 6d. 

FowelL—Christianity    without 

Judaism.  By  the  Rev.  Baj>]|k  Powsll, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  F.B.A.S.  F.G.S..  SaviUan 
Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  uniform  with 
the  Author's  Essays  on  the  Unitp  of 
WortdtandQfNatwre,    IJmtretidv, 


Fowell.— The  Order  of  BTature : 

Considered  with  Reference  to  the 
Claims  of  Revelation.  By  the  Rev. 
Bjlsbx  Powbll^.A.  F.R.S.  F.R.A.S. 
F.G.8.  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo. 
uniform  with  the  Author's  Essays  on 
the  Unitp  of  Worlds  and  of  Nature. 
iJu$t  ready. 


Fyeroft's    Conrae    of    Sngliih 

Beading,  adapted  to  every  taste  and 
capacity :  With  Literary  Anecdotes. 
New  and  cheaper  Edition.  Fop.8vo.6e. 

Qnatrefages  (A.  Be).— Sambles 

of  a  Naturalist  on  the  Coasts  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Sicily.  By  A.  De  O^atre- 
iages.  Member  of  the  Institute.  Trans- 
lated with  the  Author's  sanction  and 
co-operation  by  E.  C.  Ottb',  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  St.  Andrew's.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  price  ISs.  cloth. 

Baikes.— A  Fortion  of  the  Jour- 
nal kept  by  Thoicas  BjLikes,  Esq., 
firom  18)1  to  1847 :  Comprising  Bemi- 
niaoenees  of  Social  and  Political  Life 
in  London  and  Paris  during  that  pe- 
riod. Vols.  I.  and  II.  (Second  Edition), 
post  8vo.  21s. ;  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  with 
Index,  completing  the  work,  price  21s, 

Beade.— The  Foetical  Works  of 

John  Edmund  Reade.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected ;  with  Additional 
Poems.   4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  208. 

Dr.  Beece'a  Uedical  Ooide :  Com- 
prising a  complete  Modem  Dispensa- 
tory, and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the 
dislmguishing  Symptoms,  Causes,  Pre- 
vention, Cure,  and  Palliation  of  the 
Diseases  incident  to  the  Human  Frame. 
Seventeenth  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
larged l^  the  Author's  Son,  Dr.  H. 
RSBGB,  M.R.C.S.,  &c.    8vo.  I2s. 

Bich's  ninstrated  Companion  to 

the  Latin  Dictionary  and  Greek  Lexi- 
con; Forming  a  Glossary  of  all  the 
Words  representing  Visible  OhJects 
connected  with  the  Arts.  Manufactures, 
and  Every-Day  Life  or  the  Ancients. 
With  about  2,000  Woodcuts  from  the 
Antique.    Posi  8vo.  2l8. 

Biohardson.«-Fonrteen     Years^ 

Experience  of  Cold  Water:  Its  Uses 
ana  Abuses.  By  Captain  M.  Bichjlbd- 
soir,  late  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons. 
Post8vo.  with  WoodcuU,  price  Os. 

Horsemanship;  or,  the  Art  of 

Biding  and  Managing  a  Horse,  adapted 
to  the  Guidance  of  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men on  the  Road  and  in  the  Field : 
With  Instructions  for  Breaking-in  Colts 
and  Young  Horses.  By  Captain  Rich- 
JLKDSON.  late  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons. 
With  5  Plates.    Square  crown  8vo.  14s. 
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HooBehold    Prayers    for    Four 

Weeks;  With  additional  Prayers  for 
Special  Occasions.  To  which  is  added 
a  Course  of  Scripture  Reading  for  Eveary 
Day  hi  the  Year.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
RiDDLB,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Phi- 
lip's, Ledchampton.  Cro¥m8yo.8s.6d. 

Biddle'8  €k)inplete  Latin-Exiglish 

and  English-Latin  Dictionary,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  New  and 
cheaper  Edition^  revised  and  corrected. 
8vo.  21s. 

(The  EngliBh-Latin  Dictionary, 
The  Latin-English  Dictionary, 
15s. 

Biddle's  Diamond  Latin-Exiglish 

Dictionary.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning. 
Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of 
'   "a  Classical  Words.  Boyal  82mo.  4b. 


Biddle's  Copious    and   Critical 

Latin-£iM:li8h  Lexicon,  founded  on  the 
German-Latin  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Freund.  New  and  cheaper  Edi- 
tion.   Post  4to.  81s.  6d. 

Bivers's  Sose-Amatenr's  Ghiide; 

containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all 
the  fine  leading  variety  of  Roees^egu- 
larly  classed  in  their  respective  Fami- 
lies ;  their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture. 
Sixth  Edition,  corrected  and  improved. 
Fcp.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Dr.  E.  Eobinson's    Qreek   and 

English  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. A  New  Edition,  revised  and  in 
great  part  re-written.   8vo.  18s. 

Mr.  Henry  Bogers's  Essays  se- 
lected from  Contributions  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  Second  and  cheaper 
Edition,  with  Additions.  3  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  21s. 

Dr.  Boget's  Thesanrns  of  Eng- 
lish Words  and  Phrases  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expres- 
sion of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary 
Composition.  Fifth  Edition,  revised 
and  improved.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Bonalds's  Fly-Fisher's  Entomo- 
logy: With  coloured  Representation, 
or  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insects 
and  a  few  Observations  and  Instruc- 
tions on  Trout  and  Grayling  Fishing. 
Fifth  Edition^  thoroughly  revised  by 
an  Experienced  Fly-Fisher;  with  20 
new  coloured  Plates.   8vo.  Us. 


Bowton's  Debater:  A  Series  of 

complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates, 
and  Questions  for  Discussion;  with 
ainple  References  to  the  best  Sources  of 
Information.  New  Edition.  F<9.8vo.68. 

The  Saints  onr  Example.    By 

the  Auihor  of  Letten  to  vny  Unknown 
Friend$,&c   Fcp.8vo.78. 

Soharf.— Year  by  Year:  A  Date- 

Bo'.'l  of  Jl^-fr' **     "•      *'     '^.ms 

Ev,T,rH  in  An  ,  ■  ■  :■  s-  -■  jh'iirt 
an 'I  Liii.TiUiire,  jni'liuliji^^rLbL!  X!iJi[H>«.  of 
thi'  Erii«s(  prfliniiit'nt  Patrons  unii  P<h 
teiLUUi.i^  ttt>m  the  Ka^tit^it  L'hrlatiAn 
Ro.-nJs  )o  On?  Yijjir  ItifW;  extesuled,  in 
Nell'-;  ..f  kwlitsfi  IJTdrits  Olid  Penon- 
agi!^,  3ij  tlio  end  of  the  Eii^lit^cnth  Cet^ 
tury .  1  ly  ItFO  U  1^  £  E^C  HANg^  J  un .,  V  .S.  A. 
and  F.lLs^L,  lift  thepivim^ 

Seherser.^Travels  in  the  Free 

states  of  Central  America :  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  and  San  Salvador.  By  Dr. 
CuBL  ScHBSZEB.  With  a  coloured 
Map.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  168. 

Dr.    L.    Schmitz's    History    of 

Greece,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Taking  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  b.c. 
146.  mainly  based  upon  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall's  History.  Fourth  Edition^  with 
Supplementary  Chapters  on  the  Lite- 
rature and  the  Arts  ot  Ancient  Greece ; 
also  a  Map  of  Athens  and  137  Woodcuts 
designed  trom  the  Antique  by  Q.  Scharf, 
jun.,  F.S.A.    12mo.7s.6d. 


This  is  a  new  and 
thoroiaghly  revised 
and  improved  edition 
of  Dr.  Schmitz's  school 
abridgment  of  Bishop 
Thirlwall's  history  of 
Greece.  The  supple- 
mentary chapters  on 
the  literature  and 
the  arts  of  ancient 
Greece  have  been  en- 
tirely rewritten. '  The 
*  want  of  an  ably-di- 
'  eested  history  of 
'  Greece  for  the  use  of 
'  young  scholars   was 


*  long  felt  to  be  both  a 
'shame  to  onr  litera- 
'  ture  and  a  disparage- 
'  ment  to  oxur  learning. 

*  Three  editions  of  dr. 
'  L.  Schmitz's  history 
'  prove  its  acceptabili- 
*tj.'-^ohHBtM.'We 

*  direct  attention  to 
'this  edition  on  ac- 
<  count  of  some  im- 

*  portant  modifica- 
'tions  which  greatly 
'  enhance  its  vame  and 

*  attractions.'—  Seota- 
man. 


Scrivenor^s  History  of  the  Iron 

Trade,  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the 
Present  Period.    8vo.l0s.6d. 

Sir  Edward  Seaward' s  Narrative 

of  his  Shipwreck,  and  consequent  Dis- 
covery of  certain  Islands  in  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  2  vols,  post  8vo.  gls.— An 
Absidgmekt,  in  16mo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The    Sermon   in    the    Honnt. 

Printed  by  C.  Whittingham,  uniformly 
with  the  Thumb  Bible  j  bound  and 
clasped.    6imo.  Is.  6d. 
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Sewell.— Amy  Herbert    By  a 

Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William 
Sbwbll,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford*  Nev  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6b. 

Sewell.— The  EarPs  Daughter. 

By  the  Author  of  Amy  Herlnrt.  Edited 
the  Bev.  W.  Sswzll,  B.D.   2  vols.  98. 

Sewell.— Gertrude :  A  Tale.    By 

the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Sbwbll,  B.D.   6b. 

Sewell.— Uargraret   FerdTaL 

By  the  Author  of  Amy  Herbert.  Edited 
by  Rev.  W.  8bwbll,  B.D.   2  vols.  12b. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Editiom, 

Ivors.    2  ▼oIb.  fep.  8vo.  12b. 
Cleve  HalL    2  ▼ols.  fop.  8yo.  128. 
Katharine  Aflhton.    2  voIb.  128. 


The  Experience  of  life. 

8vo.  78. 6d. 


Ecp. 


Laneton  Parsonage:     A    Tale 

for  Children,  on  the  Practical  Use  of  a 
portion  of  the  Church  CatechiBm.  2 
voIb.  fcp.  8vo.  12b. 

Beadings  for  every  Bay  in  Lent : 

Compiled  from  the  Writings  of  Bishop 
Jbbbuy  Taylob.    Fcp.  8vo.5b. 

Beadings  for  a  Month  prepara- 
tory to  Confirmation :  Compiled  from 
the  Works  of  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
of  the  English  Church.  New  and 
oAeojMr  Edition.   Fcp.8vo.4B. 


Bowdler's  Family  Shakspeare: 

In  which  nothing  1b  added  to  the  Ori- 
ginal Text ;  but  those  words  and  ex- 
pressions are  omitted  which  cannot 
with  propriety  be  read  aloud.  Illus- 
trated with  88  Vignettes  engraved  on 
Wood  from  original  Designs  oy 


Q.  Cooke,  BJL 
B.  Cooke, 
H.  Howard,  BU. 
H.  Situfleton, 
B.  Svnrke,  BU. 


T.  Stothard,  BU. 
H.  Thomeon,  BJL. 
B.  WeUaU,  BjL. 

and 
B.Woodforde,B.A. 


The  Library  Edition,  in  One  Volume, 
medium  8vo.  price  21s. ;  aPDdtotfdi- 
tUm,  in  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  price  Ss.  each. 


Sharp's  New  British  Gaietteer, 

or  Tdpographical  Dictionary  of  the 
British  Islands  and  narrow  Seas :  Com- 
prising concise  Descriptions  of  about 
8ixty  Thousand  Places,  Seats,  Natural 
Features,  and  Objects  of  Note,  founded 
on  the  best  authorities.  2  vols.  8vo. 
price  £2.  16b. 

Short  Whist ;  its  Bise,  Progress, 

and  Laws :  With  Observations  to  make 
any  one  a  Whist-Player.  Containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino, 
Ecart^,  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By 
Haior  A.  New  Edition ;  to  which  are 
added.  Precepts  for  Tyros,  by  Mrs.  B. 
Fcp.  8vo.  8s. 

Sinclair. —The  Journey  of  life. 

By  Cathbbikb  Siitclaib,  Author  of 
The  Bueinesa  of  We,  New  Edition. 
Pep.  8vo.  5s. 

Sir  Boger  de  Coverley.    Prom 

the  Spectator.  With  Notes  and  Illus- 
tratioDB,  by  W.  Heitbt  Wills  ;  and  IS 
Wood  Engravings  from  Designs  by  F. 
Taylbb.  Second  and  cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. ;  or  2l8.  in  morocco 
by  Hayday.  —  An  Edition  without 
Woodcuts,  in  16mo.  Is. 


The  Sketohes :  Three  Tales.    By 

the  Authors  of  Amy  Herbert,  The  Old 
Man's  Home,  and  Hawkatone.  The 
Third  Edition;  with 6  Illustrations  in 
Aquatint.    Fqp,8vo.   4s.  6d. 


Smee's   Blements   of    Eleotro- 

Metallurgy.  Third  Edition,  revised, 
corrected,  and  considerably  enlan^; 
with  Electrotypes  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts.   Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Smith  (O.)— History  of  Wes- 

leyan. Methodism:  Vol.  I.  Wesley  and 
his  Times.  By  Gbobgb  SanxH,  F.A.S., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
&c. ;  Author  of  Sacred  Annals,  or  Be- 
searches  into  the  History  and  Religion 
of  Mankind,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Smith  (6.  V.)  —  The  Prophecies 

relating  to  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians. 
Translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  His- 
torical Introductions  and  Notes,  ex- 
hibiting the  principal  Results  of  the 
recent  Discoveries.  By  Obobgb  Vancb 


Sjcith.  B.A. 
price  10s.  6d. 


Poet  8vo.  with  Map, 
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Smith  (J.)— The  Voyage  asd 

Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul:  With  Disser- 
tationB  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  Shipe  and  Navigation 
of  the  Ancients.  By  Jaicbs  Sihth,  of 
Jordanhill,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  SeeoTtd  Edi- 
tion ;  with  Charts,  Views,  and  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  8b.  6d. 


A  Memoir  of  the  Ber.  Sydney 

Smith.  By  his  Daughter,  Last  Hol- 
lajrn.  with  a  Selection  from  his 
Letters,  edited  by  Mrs.  AusTiir.  Jfew 
EditioH.   2  vols.  8vo.  288. 

The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  TKHb- 

oellaneous  Works :  Induding  his  Con- 
tributions to  The  Edinbnign  Beview. 
Three  Editions:— 

1.  A  LiBKART  Edition  (the  Fourth),  In  3 
Tola.  8to.  with  Portrait,  96t. 

8.  Complete  ia  One  Voluxx,  with  Por- 
trait and  Tiiniettc!  Square  crown,  8?o. 
21a.  cloth ;  or  30a.  bound  in  calf. 

8.  Another  Maw  Editxox,  in  8  Tola.  fcp. 
Sro.Ua. 


The  Bev.  Sydney  Smith's  Ele- 
mentary Sketches  of  Moral  FhilosophT, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in 
the  Years  180i,  1805.  and  1806.  Feg, 
Svo.  78. 


Snow.-«A  Two-Tear's  Cnuse  off 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  Falkland  Islands, 
Patagonia,  and  in  the  River  Plate:  A 
Narrative  of  Life  in  the  Southern  Seas. 
By  W.  Pabkkb  SKOW,late  Commander 
of  the  Mission  Yacht  Allen  Gardiner; 
Author  of  "  Voyage  of  the  Prince  Albert 
in  Search  of  Sir  John  FrankUn."  With 
Charts  and  Illustrations.  2  vols,  post 
8vo.  248. 


Bobert  Sonthey's  Cfomplete  Poet- 
ical Works:  containing  all  the  Author's 
last  Introductions  and  Notes.  The 
lAbrary  Edition^  complete  in  One  Vo- 
lume, with  Portraits  and  Vignette. 
Medium  8vo.  218.  cloth;  428.  bouid 
in  morocco.— Also,  the  Jltr»icoM«?ted 
Edition,  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Por- 
trait and  19  Vignettes,  price  tts. 

Select  Works   of  the   BritUh 

Poets:  from  Chancer  to  Lovelaoe  In- 
clusive. With  Biographical  Sketches 
S'  the  late  Robbbi  Soucuy.  Me- 
umSvo.SOs. 


Sonthey's  Cdrrespoadenee. -» 

Selections  frcfai  the  Letters  of  Robert 
Sonthey,  &c.  Edited  by  Ua  Son-in- 
Law,  the  Rev.  John  Wood  Wastbb, 
B.D.,  Vicar  of  West  Tarring,  Sgaoex. 
4  vols,  post  8vo.  42s. 

The   Idft   and   Correspondence  | 

of  the  late  Robert  Southey;    Edited  by    I 
his  Son,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  SourmBT,  M.A.,    , 
Vicar  of  Ardlelgh.    With  Portraits  and 
Landscape  Illustrations.    6  vols,  poet 
8V0.638. 

Sonthey^  Doctor,  complete  in  ' 

One  Volume.     Edited  by  the  Bev. 
J.  W.  Waxtbb,  B.D.   With  Portrait,    i 
Vignette.  Bust,  and  coloured  Plate.    | 
Square  orown  8vo.  21b. 

Sonthey's  Conmomplaoe  -  Beoki, 

complete  in  Four  Volumes.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wabxbb,  B.I>.  4  voU. 
square  crown  8vo.  £S.  18s. 

Each  Commonpiaoe-Bttok,  conqdete  in  it- 
aeir,  may  be  had  separately,  a«  fidlowa  :— 

FiBOT  Saaisa— CHOICE   PASSAGES,  &c 

18a. 
Second  SEaiis— SPECIAL  COLLECTIOKS. 

18s. 
Tnai)     Sehieb^ANALTTICAL    HEAI>- 

ING8.    21a. 
FovRXH       8aaiBS.~0RIGINAL       HBMO- 

RANDA,  &c.    2l8. 

Sonthey's  life  of  Wesley;  and 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Methodism.  New 
Edition,  with  Notes  aAd  Additions. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southbt, 
M. A.   2  vols.  8vo.  with  2  Portraits.  28a. 


Spottiswoode.  —  A    Tarantasse 

Journey  through  Eastern  Russia,  in 
the  Autumn  td  1856.  By  Wiuoax 
Spottiswoodb,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  a 
Map  and  numerous  Illustrati<ni8.  Post 
8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Stephen.  —  Lectnres  on  the  His- 
tory of  France.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  JjLMBB  Stbfhbk,  K.C.B.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Third  Edi- 
tion.  2  vols.  8vo.  24b. 

Stephen. —Essays  in  Bodeeias- 

tieal  Biography ;  flrom  The  Ediuburrii 
Review.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Jambs  Stbphbk,  K.C.B,,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  Hlatory  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Camtarld8».  Third  Edition. 
8vola.6vo.24s. 


PTJBUSHEB  BT  LOKGHAIT,  BBOWIC,  AND  CO. 
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The  Stepping- Stone  to  Know- 
ledge :  Coutaining  upwards  of  700  Ques- 
tions and  Answers  on  Miscellaneous 
Subjects,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
Infant  Minds.  By  a  Mothsx.  New 
edition,  improved.    18mo.  Is. 

By  the  mme  Author,  Nbw  Esmoirs :  — 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  GEO- 
GRAPHY :  Questions  and  Answers  on  Geo- 
graphical Subject*.    ISmo.  Is. 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  ENGLISH 

HISTORY  :  Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
History  of  England.    18mo.  la. 

The    STEPPING-STONE    to    BIBLE 

KNOWLEDGE :  Questions  and  Answers  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    ISmo.  Is. 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  BIOGRA- 
PHY: Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men  and  Women.    18mo.  Is. 


The  STEPPING-STONE  to  FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION  and  CONVERSA- 
TION :  Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
French  Language.  ByP.  SASLza.  ISmo.ls. 

Tlie  STEPPING-STONE  to  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR:  Questions  and  Answers  on 
English Grammajr.  ByP.SADUsa.  ISmo.ls. 


Tlie  STEPPING-STONE  to  ANIMAL 
and  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY.  By 
Mart  Shic£i>.    16mo.  with  Woodcuts,  Is. 


The  STEPPING-STONE  to  NATURAL 
HISTORY:  Vertebrate  or  Back-boned 
Animals.  Part  I.  Mammalia;  Part  II. 
Birda,  Reptilta,  and  Fishts.  By  jAit£8 
OwxM.    l8mo.  in  2  Parts,  price  Is.  each. 


The  STEPPING-STONE  to  ROMAN 
HISTORY  :  Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
HistorT  of  Rome.  By  Fasmt  Pakkbobst. 
ISmo.  Is. 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  MUSIC: 
Questions  <  n  the  Science-,  also  a  short  His- 
tory of  Music.  'By  Faxkt  PAHKHuasT. 
18mo.  Is. 


The  STEPPING-STONE  to  FRENCH 
HISTORY:  Questions  and  Answers  on  the 
Bistory  of  France.  ByaTiACHsa.  18mo.la. 

The  STEPPING-STONE  to  GRECUN 
HISTORY :  Questions  tn.  Answers  on  the 
History  of  Greece.  ByaWscaxa.  18mo.ls. 


The  STEPPING-STONE  to  ASTBONO- 
MY  :  Qneations  and  Answers  on  the  Earth 
an  I  the  Solar  System.  By  a  Last.  ISmo. 
with  Woodcuts,  Is. 


Stonelieage.— The  0reyhoand: 

Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Breed- 
ing, Rearing,  and  Training  Greyhounds 
for  Public  Running;  their  Diseases  and 
Treatment :  Containing  also  Rules  for 
the  Management  of  Coursing  Meetings, 
and  for  the  Decision  of  Courses.  By 
Stokehengb.  Witli  Frontispiece  and 
Woodcuts.    Square  crown  8vo.  2Ii. 


Stow. — The   Training    System, 

Moral  Training  School,  and  Normal 
Seminary  for  preparing  Schoolmasters 
and  Governesses.  By  David  Stow, 
Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Glas- 
gow Normal  Free  Seminary.  Tenth 
Edition;  with  Plates  and  woodcuts 
Post  8vo.  6b. 


Strickland.— Lives  of  the  Queens 

of  England.  By  Aokes  StsiCKimrD. 
Dedicated,  by  express  permission,  to 
Her  Majesty.  Embellished  with  Por- 
traits of  every  Queen,  engraved  from 
the  most  authentic  sources .  Complete 
in  8  vols,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  each.— Any 
Volume  may  be  had  separcUely  to  com- 
plete Sets. 


Symmgton.i»The  Beantifal  in 

Nature,    Art,  and  Life.     By  A.  J. 
SYMUTGiojr.   2  vols,  crown  8ro. 


Memoirs  of  Bear-Admiral  Sir 

William  Symonds,  Knt.,  C.B.,  F.RS., 
late  Surveyor  of  the  Navy.  Published 
vrith  the  sanction  of  his  Executors,  as 
directed  by  his  Will ;  and  edited  by 
J.  A.  Shabp.  8vo.  with  Plates  and 
Wood  Engravmgs.         lln  the  pr  €99, 

Taylor. — ^Loyola :  and  Jesuitism 

in  its  Rudiments.  By  Isaac  Tatlob. 
Post  8to.  10s.  6d. 


Taylor.-— Wesley  and  Method- 
ism. By  Isaac  TayIiOB.  Post  Svo. 
Portrait,  lOs.  6d. 

Thaeker's  Courser's  Annual  Be- 

membrancer  and  Stud-Book :  Being  an 
Alphabetical  Return  of  the  Running  at 
all  Public  Coursing  Clubs  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  for  the  Season 
1856-7 ;  with  the  Pedtgree9  (as  &r  as 
leoeived)  of  the  Dogs.  By  Robbbx 
Abbam  WxLBH,  Liverpool.  8vo.2l8. 
•••  Published  aimiullyin  OHtlbtr. 


VJSW  WOBKS  AND  KXW  BDITIONS 


Thirlwall.  *  The     History    of 

Greece.  By  the  Biglit  Rev.  the  Lohd 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  (the  Rev. 
C!oniiop  ThirlwallX  An  improved 
Library  Edition ;  with  Maps.  8  vols. 
8vo.  £3.— An  Edition  in  8  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  28e. 

Thomas.  —  Historical      Hotes 

ii.-'^'i!>L;  Li.i  I'ii-  cIi:-'l..l->  ijf  Tliidtuid; 
4!tiiLfrieciii^  lilt*  i't'jrUKl  rrfjtii  ihti  At-tJ^s- 
BiDn  at  Kijip?  Hi^nry  \  U  I.  tf>  ibo  lli?ijJth 
of  (^ueeri  A-iinc  iiidu&tvp  i  IJI©  to  171*): 
Bei9iciic<l  11^  KtxnkofinBtjiiit  lictier^nce 
for  tbp  ijurposi;  of  awxrtiiliilntf  the 
Botefl  of  EvcDti  nieutlotiifd  ui  Hiitcny 
and  in  ManTtecnitU.  The  Nairvw  of 
P^3r^iotlB  nsid  Ev^til9  minU&ii^I  ill  His- 
t4>ry  wltUln  the  abovy  iictiCH]  fikk'tnl  in 
Alitlmt^tii.'al  urnl  tliroiKdceicia  Or^ler, 
with  !>ij,Le#;  and  the  Authority  from 
wlmnce  tiiktn  pvtn  in  tai-'h  naee,  whe- 
ther from  prm(*^  MlnUtry  or  fr«m 
MiujuijcrhiU-  By  V,  H,  TiionAa,  Se- 
crdtiiry  of  the  l*ublic  Kecord  X>0t5Ltrt- 
mifDt,    n  votfi.  Toyal  tivo.  ^« 

Thomson's  Seasons.    Edited  by 

BoLTOir  CoBNEY,  Esq.  Illustrated 
with  77  fine  Wood  Engravinzs  from 
Designs  by  Members  or  the  Etching 
Club.  Square  crown  8vo.  218.  cloth ; 
or  366.  bound  in  morocco. 

Thomson  (the  Bev.  Dr.)— An 

Outline  of  the  necessary  Laws  of 
Thought:  A  Treatise  on  Pure  and  Ap- 
plied L<Mnlc.  By  William  Thohsok, 
D.D.,  Provost  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford.  Fourth  Editiont  carefully 
revised.    Fcp.  8vo.  78. 6d. 

Thomson's  Tables  of  Interest, 

at  Three,  Four,  Four-and-arHalf,  and 
Five  per  Cent.,  from  One  Pound  to 
Ten  Thousand,  and  from  1  to  365  Days, 
in  a  regular  progression  of  single  Days ; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates, 
from  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  from 
One  to  Ten  Years.  Also,  numerous 
other  Tables  of  Exchange,  Time,  and 
Discounts.    New  Edition.    12mo.8B. 

Thombiiry.-^hakspeare*s  Eng- 
land ;  or.  Sketches  of  Social  History 
during  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth.  By 
G.  W.  Thobnbuby,  Author  of  Historj/ 
of  the  Buocaneerg,  &c,  2  vols,  crown 
8vo.  21s. 

The  Thumb  Bible ;  or,  Verbum 

Sempitemtmi.  ByJ.  Tayloe.  Being 
an  Epitome  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  English  Verse.  Reprinted 
from  the  Edition  of  1693;  bound  and 
clasped.   Glmo.  Is.  6d. 


Bishop  Tomline*s  Introduction  , 

to  tlie  Study  of  the  Bible :  Containing 
Proofis  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspi- 
ration  of  the  Scriptures ;  a  Summary  i 
of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account 
of  the  Jewish  Sects ;  and  a  brief  State- 
ment of  Contents  of  several  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  New  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Tooke.— History  of  Prices,  and 

of  the  State  of  the  Circulation,  daring 
the  Nine  Years  from  18«8  to  1856  inclu- 
sive. Forming  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of 
Tooke's  History  of  Prices  from  1792  to 
the  Present  Time:  and  comprising  a 
copious  Index  to  the  whole  or  the  Six 
Volumes.  By  Thoicas  Tookb,  P.  R.S. 
and  WiLLiAK  Newmabch.  2  vols. 
8vo.  528. 6d^ 

Townsend.— Uodem  State  Trials 

revised  and  illustrated  with  Essays 
and  Notes.  By  W.  C.  Townsbitd,  Esq., 
M.A.,Q.C.    2  vols.  8vo.  SOs. 

TroUope.  —  Barohester  Towers. 

By  Anthony  Tbollope.  3  vols,  post 
8vo.  318. 6d. 

TroUope.  —  The  Warden.  By 
Anthony  Tbollope.  Po8t8vo.l08.6d. 

Sharon  Turner's  Sacred  l^tory 

of  the  World,  attempted  to  be  Philoso- 
phically considered,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  a  Son.  New  Edition,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  S.  Tubneb.  8  vols,  post 
8vo.  81s.  6d. 

Sharon  Turner's  History  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Middle  Ages;  Com- 
prising the  Reigns  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  Accession  of  Henry 
VIII.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  by  the 
Rev.  S.  TuBNEB.    4  vols.  8vo.  60s. 


Sharon  Turner's  History  of  the 

Anglo-Saxons,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  Seventh 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Tubneb. 
3  vols.  8vo.  S6s. 

Dr.  Turton's  Manual  of  the  Land 

and  Fresh-Water  Shell*  of  Great 
Brltidn.  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised  and  brought  up  to  the  Present 
Time.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gbay, 
F.R.S.,  &c..  Keeper  of  the  Zoolc^cal 
Department  in  the  British  Museum. 
Crown  8vo.  with  coloured  Plates. 

lln  the  press. 


THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY, 

Complete  in  102  PArto,  price  Is.  each :  Ck>mpri8iiie  books  of  valuable  InfiMrmatton  and 
acknowledged  merit,  in  a  form  adapted  for  reading  while  Travelling,  and  also  of  a 
character  tMt  renders  them  worthy  of  preservation.  The  102  Parts,  each  of  which 
may  be  had  separately,  price  One  Shilling,  comprise:  — 


1.  Lord  MAC4tii,4T't  USSAT  on  WAR- 
KEN  HASTINGS. 

2.  Lord  Maca.ulat'8  E8SAT  on  LORD 

8.  LONDON  in  1860  and  1851.    By  J.  R. 

MCCULLOCH,  Esq. 
4 .  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLET.  From 

the  Spectator. 
6.  WILLIAM  PITT  and  the  EARL  OF 
CHATHAM.     Bv  Lord  Macaulat. 
6—7.  Laino'8  RESIDENCE  in  NORWAY. 
8.  Lord     Maoaolat's      ESS\YS      on 
RANKE  and  GLADSTONE. 
9-10.  Ida  PrEiFrEns   LADY'S  VOYAGE 

round  the  WORLD. 
11-12.  EOTHEN,  or  TRACES  of  TRAVEL 
from  the  EAST. 
13.  Lord  Macaulay's  ESSAYS  on  AD- 
DISON and  WALPOLE. 
14—16.  Hue's   TRAVELS    in    TARTARY, 

THIBET,  and  CHINA. 
16—17.  Thomas  Holcroft's  MEMOIRS. 
18.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle's  LECTURES 
and  ADDRESSES. 
19-20.  Werki's     AFRICAN      WANDER- 
INGS. 
21—22.  Mrs.  Jaxesom's  SKETCHES  in  CA- 
NADA. 

23.  Hope's  BRITTANY  and  the  BIBLE. 

24.  The  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREA- 
TION.   By  Dr.  Kemp. 

26.  Lord  Macavlat's  ESSAY  on  LORD 

BACON. 
26.  The      ELECTRIC      TELEGRAPH, 
&c.    BrDr.G.  Wilson. 
87—28.  Jerrmanm's    PICTURES    from  ST. 

PETERSBURG. 
29—30.  The  Rev,  G.  R.  Gleio's  LEIPSIC 
CAMPAIGN. 
31.  MEMOIR  of  the  DUKE  OF  WEL- 
LINGTON. 
33—33.  The  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES.    By 

W.  Hdohbs,  F.R.G.S. 
34—35.  Sir   Edward   S%kyikKi>'t   NARR.A- 
TIVE  of  his  SHIPWRECK. 

36.  Lord  JErPREt's  ESSAYS  on  SWIFT 
and  RICHARDSON. 

37.  Rankc's  FERDINAND  I.  and  MAX- 
IMILIAN II. 

38-39.  MEMOIRS  ofa  MAITRE-D'ARMES. 
By  Alexandre  Dcmap. 

40.  LORD    BYRON   and    the    COMIC 
DRAMATISTS.  By  LordMAC\OLAT. 

41.  MARSHAL  TURENNE.  By  the  Rev. 

T.  O.  COCKATNB,  M.A. 

i?-43.  OUR     COAL-FIELDS     and     OUR 
COAL-PITS. 

44.  Barrow's   TOUR   on   the   CONTI- 
NENT in  1862. 

45.  SWISS   MEN   and   SWISS  MOUN- 
TAINS.   By  R.  Fergoson. 

46.  GtRONiERB's       PHILIPPINE      IS- 
LANDS. 

47.  TURKEY  and  CHRISTENDOM. 

48.  CONFESSIONS    of    a    WORKING 

MAN.    By  Emile  Soovestre. 

49.  Hope's  CHASE  in  BRITTANY. 
60.  The     LOVE    STORY     f^om    SOU- 

THEY-a  DOCTOR. 


Si.  Kn     ATTir     PH[[.ii^iir(!RF4     ia 
PAJilS,     llj  T..  S.  I  V.    ri  I 

62.  JlDnl  M*[irnr'^  ^3>Kl:i  M  F:^  un 
PAliU^MKNTAKY  lu  i  nUM. 

58.  Tlitf  HUSMANsoftUebOUl'tL  By 

54.  I^ OlCATtON Son NtiT INCT .    By 
Dr-  LrMhLKT  Ki  ht, 
55-66.  L^vwtss   ADl'^KTURES  is  tfj* 
WILUS  uf  MJFtTH  AMEniCA. 
67-58-69.  Dr  (:ii*t[?<c'5  KUSSIA. 
60.  I^ntAitr  &  MOFCO(;CO. 
61— 62.  SKLKCTUiN^      (hom      BYDMET 
SMIIH  S  WRITINGS. 

63.  ^tHAM\L.    Ihr  CHIEFTAIK    of 
tJip  CAUCASUS, 

64.  ItUSSU  afl>l  TURKEY.    Sy  J.  R, 
M'  CtrLLOC  H .  Esq  . 

66—66.  LAli?o*  NOTES  of  a  TRATEI*- 
LKBL  in  Gt^RMAHY'    fie. 

67.  XHSAT  on  MOliMONlflM 
68—69.  MiiKfli  R4Mai.:&S  ipIi;ELANtl. 

70.  CHIl&TKHFIELD  sad  SELWTN. 

71—72.  5t  r  E cr iiyys      from      HTDNET 

73.  A  HOI  It;      VUYAtiEe     and     Dl¥- 

COVEBIES.    £lt  Mtii  K".  M4t«*. 

74—76.  CORNWALL :    iU    MINES,    MI- 

NtHS.  and   SCE^ERr. 
76—77.  l>KfO£:   And    CHtHtUBlLL,      By 
Mr.  J.  i^'4^iiuiT£jL. 
78.  lilASiClS    A  FLAG  OS    AUTOBlO- 
URAl  HT",    TrandlcikU  Pj  Ult  Rbt. 

79-80-81.  G  n  K  G  O  illiVIUS-S    CORSICA . 

Tranalnted    by    Rok»ILL     UaDTI- 
Mr*T?(  MA 
82.  r  ai  N  Tl  N  G  t    [U  A  dt«tMl?ntKH  Ori  - 
Ifriit.dnLl  ReimlU    Sjiklr.  A.  STAHit. 
LIFT  iviTl.  ihvf  SULL>;  oF  NaT^L. 

n,  ■;  ■;  -r.    .. 

85.  Luru      n&v&ui.Ai  8       £bSAY       ott 

FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 
86-87.  Forester's  RAMBLES  in  NOR- 
WAY fTi  IStfl  :ind  1849. 

88.  BuKMfl  VISIT  to  th*  YAUD013 
rrf  11 K  DM  ON  T. 

89.  SJ'iwcEii'i   RAILWAY    MOBALS 
RDd  HAILWAV  POLICY. 

90.  Ut RLi! LM  a  P [ t-"!  U HEK  from C t H  A. 
91—92.  H  r  r  c  u  i  !i  -krr*  *  NJG  t'  It,  T^IJ  A  DUA, 

and  HSNTCK  EX PLiJ RATION. 
93—94.  W]T4iEi.i,jBcc>  hHAZLL  mA  Ute 

SLAVE  TRADP, 
95.  Uit'\  Miir^rnT'iESRAYonHAL- 

LAMS    HIST^riY  dfENGLANll. 
96-97.  V4J N T« H'ctn'w^K ETCtiE^ of K A- 

TI/KEln  Lilt  Ar.Plt. 
9»-99.  Lgid  M*r*ir[.^r's  E8!^A  Y  an  TJOg- 

lVtLLSUFIvt.rJOiINM(JV:t,iLh 

>tr<.     P!np;ii    ANECDOTEJJ     flf 

DH.  J<>HSJjOfJ. 
100.  An  Mi   ,    A«(^ENT    of    MOXT 

101-102.  Mr  H .  r> ciii  i  ^KH A Y  en  TKOM A S 
Kl  t . 1 . 1:, H. fl Dd  !=£ LECTIO \S Iram 
bii  VVIilTtHUa, 


30  NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 

THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY. 

Ckmiokte  50  Tolnmes,  price  2s.  C<1.  each :  Comprising  books  of  valuable  information 
ana  acknowledged  merit,  tn  a  form  adapted  for  reading?  while  Travelling,  and  also 
of  a  character  that  renders  them  worthy  of  preservation.  The  50  Volumes,  any  of 
which  may  be  hai  separately,  comprise  :— 

VOL,  8.  d. 

1,  MACAULAVS  l>;>\VSini\VAURKN  H  ASTTNOS  un-1  LOED  CLTVE  ,    .   2    6 

S.  ilACA  1 1, A  \-<n«  :\  V  S  nil  1 '  i  TT  .t  r  1 1  ATHAJkT,  lUiNKJ^  &  (iLAX^STOiCE  2    6 

S.  LAtNirs  If.r>llJL^f:K  in  KiXtUAV ..,_2    6 

i,  tlU  PFHll'FJrirt  S*  LAIIV^S  VoVA^it:  ROrjfDthP  WOELD 2    6 

5.  Kr>'r  H  E  N  ■  or,  T  llACES  of  T  It  A  V  il  L  from  ihf  KAST    ,    , . , .   . . , ,  . .   2    6 

e.  MACAU lAY'S  essays  nn  ADDISON,  WAL pole,  anil  LOED  BACON  2    6 

7.  lis'^  s  T Ft AVT^i.s  in  TARTAR Y  uiid  Thibet ..,..,., 2  g 

8.  Tir^hMv-^   I  13"    T'S  Mt^MfiTrfS!        ,. ,,,,., „.„„.».  2  6 

9.  WKUNE:.-    ■  .  ■.       -.:<  WANfkKlilNfiH!     ..,...., ..».,. 4... *.-****,.  2  6 

10.  MKs    .\A-\l.->^:   -  r-KKTL'Hi;S  inC^^STADA ,.,,.,. ,.,.»  2  6 

lis  JKKKMAX:^  .-^  I'll  TriiKW  fn™  ST.  fETEnSBUBG 2  6 

12.  -nil.'  i< tx.  a.  R.  < ;ij: uva  liav^^w  ctaipAioN , . . .  2  6 

la.     HlGJlKSri  ALSTkAJJANCOLONItiS 2    6 

U.    KIH  KDU'A  }i  1 1  S  [■:  A  \\.\  }tf  IS  :^yi  I PW  RECK , ,  S    6 

15.  ALEXANrnu::  \}\  ^^\s>^  \[i:M<nrr^  uf  a  maitre-d^ahmes..  , 2  6 

16.  (luu  C'OAi.-rir:j.^s  ...i,.i 'jrii  rOAL^PlT.S  , ,..,........,,..  2  6 

17.  HCUT.UH  trs  [J  .\!»J.\    .,1.1  111 RikN'lBHE'S  PHILIPPINES, .2    6 

1&.    SJJl  ROi:Elt  DK  i  |^V^.K!<f:V  mil  .^OUTIIKV'^  LOVE  STOEY.....,,,.*  3    6   , 

^^''t  JEFFREYS  EHSAVS  tn  :^UIFT  ;iu.L  ilim  A1U^S<  LV j--.-^.,.-^-  1  6   1 

20.  HOPE'S  IIITILE  hi  lUilTTAyV.  uu.3  WlA^lS  in  KltlTTANY... .,.,  2  6 

21.  n  li'  E  LE(  T  It  r  i;  T  V:  l  v.  1  i  itA  l^  J  [  LiT,4  N a  1 1 11  AL  11 1 STO  R V  of  CUB ATWSK  t  6 

22 .  M  K>]  ( H  U  *  ^r  IM  K  F  L .  fVV  K  L  [ .  1 N  ( TTf  IN ;  A  L !  FE  0  f  ilA  R^  HAL  T  LUIENXE  S  6   , 
28.     UANKi:SFKIUi!\AXl>iMAXI>J!LIA>'3JlTirRIi:EriCHR13XBNI>OM2  6 
,.  i  I?  ARROWS  tUNTLNE.NTAL  TtJrrt;  PLini                            \                             ^  «) 

'^'iFBHilL^JlONM  aWliiS  itEX  iin.l  SWfs.S  MnUNTAINS.    /     ■■- **^*  '  ** 

OK  fSOL'VESTRE'S  ATTIC  PHI LOsOPHElt  In  PARIS:  eMl  «  « 

^t  WORKDfO  MANS  CONFEiSSilONa  ..   ..  f   '•'  *■'-  *  ^ 

ofl  f  ilALiAL'LAY'S  ESHAYi^  on  LORD  HYKtlN  anii  tin?  OOMlO  DRAMA- 1       ,  r 

^1    TlSTh?  mnil  his  SiPEECHE^oD  PARLlAilENTARY  ItEFOEM„.  J"  ■■3  6 

y,  f  SHIRLEY    PROOKS'^   RirS3IANS  cf  tliy  SOUTH  j  andT  „  - 

^'Idh.  KEMP'S  iNiJTrATin\s^4  ixsTixrr  / ..-.,S  6  I 

28.  LANMAlf  a  AHVllNn  lit:^i  in  TIih    U  II,P?J  of  NORTH  AMEElOA S   6 

29.  nrs.srA.   h>m1l.^  ma  nans  \n  crfii^B 3  6  , 


30.    S  K  L I  :r  T 1 0  J/  ^i  f r oi  fi  the  Li  i:  V  .  S^i  1  1 1 N  t:  V  S  JI I  TH'3  WRITINGS.  VOl,  t. . . .   1 
„,   f  Mf>IH:NSTEl>T    und    WAUNERS    ISrHAMYLi    luid       T  * 

SI  I     M'l  I  LLOJH'.S  liUSSlA  ftSuJ  TURKKV  J  "■• •¥■  ^ 

82,     r. A  l\G  S  N0T1';8  of  ft  TRA VELLEU,  Firftt  Series ..,..,..,.  p..  8   6 

88.     [ » L  lERlE  U"  S  MOBOCt'O ;  nuA  A  n  E  Sf^  A  \'  on  MCHIMONISM 3    6 

84.  iMMPLESlnlCBLAXa    liy  PL TNY  MILES  , ..,,,2   6 

85.  -^  1^ LECTIONS  mira  the  Ri:v.SYT>NKVSMrTir9WRrriN08,Toii.n..    !   6] 
„«   f  }  lA  r\V\  R  LVa  ESS  A  V  Si  mi  t'  1  f  I ISTK I Z  TI 1  ^  L 1 1  flud  SEL  W  YN  ;  und  >  4    - 
86-1     MAVNE'8  AECTiC  VnVAl^KS  :sM.I  lilSrOVKRIES f  •*-  ^   ^  , 

87.  CORNWALL;  UiS  MINES,  MLVERS.  ^ju.l  ^^rENERY ,..,  S    6  I 

88.  DANIEL  DE  FOE  ,'tnuALEstrHlRCil  ILL.  Jiy  JOHN  FOESTEE>E*i.  3   6 

89.  0KF.(!OIiDVlUS'«  CORSICA.    Tr^Ln^liUcI  by  R.  MARTLMlAU.  M.A S    6 

. -  /  F liA "Si:.  I S  ARA aO-&  A U TO U tOUlU PHY.  t'mni ! .  ^  y  R t  v .  R.  t0W£LL  Up' 
40. 1  p  a  J  NT  I  NO  3  [  r*  .^T  LCE  ]  JE  NTtt,  0  R IGIN,  A  R  E  5i  U  t.TS,  Py  A.  STAfiK.  /  *  ^  1 
4L    MASON^S  LiyE  with  ihu  ZULUS  of  NATAL,  SOUTH  AuFfilCA... .,,,„.  t   6  ; 

42.    FOItKSTFR'ti  RaVH  ULES  In  NOIUYAV ..,,„,  ,1    6  , 

^„  fHAlNKS'S    VISIT  lo  l.be  YAUllOlS  of  ?[E1>MQNT     ...1  .   - 

*S4  s  r  K  Nt?E  U'A  R  A I LW  A  Y  MO  R  ALS  nn  d  R  A 1 LW  AY  POL  ICY    /   ^  ^  r . . .  * .  S   6  1 

44.  MuraHlNSON'9  NICJER,  'r.SH.UJDA,  -^A  RlKUl!  EXPLORATKaf^...  t   6 

45,  VV  i L  U E RFORCE'i^  im ,\ Z) L  cm  1  1  h .  !^ LA YE-T RADE „ . . ,  S   6 

^  /MAC AULA Y"S   VS^AYS  ,11    FREDERIC  tMc  GREAT  and!  *    - 

*^4     HALLAMS  i^ONSTITlTIONAL  IMSTORY ./ *'* *   ^ 

47.    A^ON   ISC'MUUrS  SKETUHi:S  of  NATIRR  En  thfl  ALPS ...S    6 

KCDOTES  of  0JL  JOHKSOiN  /  '   ^ 
■  AULD,10"S1  J  Q 

„  i  Mil,  ROOERS  S  B KS A Y  on  T KOM AS  FCLLERi  afld V  ,   - 

^'l    SELECTIONS  from  liU  WBITINGS  ,. ...../ *■ *  ^ 
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The  Traveller's  Library :  A  Col- 
lection of  original  'Works  well  adapted  for 
Travelers  and  EmigranUt  for  Sdwol-room 
lAbrariet,  the  Libraries  of  Mtehaniet'  In- 
$titutumt,  Young  Men't  JAbrariet,  the 
Libraries  of  Ships,  and  similar  purposes. 
The  separate  Tolnmes  are  suited  for  School 
Prizes,  Presents  to  Young  People,  and  for 
general  instruction  and  entertainment. 
The  Series  comprises  fourteen  of  the  most 
popular  of  Lord  Macaulay's  Essays,  and 
his  Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  department  of  TraTcls  contains  some 
account  of  eight  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  «b  well  as  traTcls  in  four  districts 
of  Africa,  in  four  of  America,  and  in  three  of 
Asia.  Madame  Ffeiffer's  Ftrst  Journey 
routid  the  World  is  included ;  and  a  general 
account  of  the  Australian  Colonies.  In  Bio- 
graphy and  History  will  be  found  Lord  Ma- 
cauUy's  Biographical  Sketches  of  Warren 
Sastiugs,  Clive,  Pitt,  Walpole,  Bacon,  and 
others ;  besides  Memoirs  of  Wellington,  Tu- 
refine,  F.  Arago,  &c. ;  an  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Genius  of  Thomas  Fuller,  with  Selec- 
tions from  his  Writings,  by  Mr.  Henry 
Rogers ;  and  a  history  of  the  Leipsic  Cam- 
paign, by  Mr.  Gleig,  —  which  is  the  only 
sep.arate  account  or  this  remarkable  cam- 
paign. Works  of  Fiction  did  not  come  within 
the  plan  of  the  Trayeller's  Librar,t  ;  but 
the  Confessions  of  a  Working  Man,  bvSou- 
Testre,  which  is  indeed  a  fiction  founded  on 
fact,  has  been  included,  and  has  been  read 
"with  unusual  interest  by  many  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  for  whose  use  it  is  especially  re- 
commended. Dumas's  story  of  the  Maitre- 
d'Armes,  though  in  formjja  work  of  fiction, 
gives  a  striking  picture  of  an  episode  in  the 
nistory  of  Russia.  Amongst  tnc  works  on 
Science  and  Natural  Philosophy,  a  general 
view  of  Creation  is  embodied  in  Dr.  Kemp's 
Natural  History  of  Creation ;  and  in  his 
Indications  of  Itistinet  remarkable  facts  in 
natural  history  are  collected.  Dr.  Wilson 
has  contributed  a  popular  account  of  the 
Elfctric  Telegraph.  In  the  volumes  on  the 
Coal-Fields,  and  on  the  Tin  and  other 
Mining  Districts  of  Cornwall,  is  eiTen  an 
account  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  England, 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  miners,  and 
tlie  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country.  It 
only  remains  to  add,  that  among  the  Mis- 
celUneous  Works  are  a  Selection  of  the  best 
Writings  of  the  Rev.  Sydnev  Smith;  Lord 
Carlisle's  Jjcctures  and  Addresses;  an  ac- 
count of  Mormonism,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Conybeare ;  an  exposition  of  Railway  ma- 
nagement and  mismanagement  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer ;  an  account  of  the  Origin  and 
Practice  of  Printing,  by  Mr.  Stark ;  and  an 
account  of  London,  by  Mr.  M'Culloch.— To 
be  had,  in  eompMe  Sets  only,  at  £5.  6s.  per 
Set,  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered. 

^  BS^  The  Traveller'g  Ubrwry  may  also 
be  had  as  originally  issued  in  102  parts. 
Is.  each,  forming  50  vols.  28. 6d.  eacm ;  or 
any  separate  parts  or  volmnes. 


Dr.  lire's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufactures,  and  Mines  :  Ck>ntaining 
a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles 
and  Practice.  Fourth  Edition,  much 
enlarged;  most  of  the  Articles  being 
entirely  re-written,  and  many  new 
Articles  added.  With  nearly  IjSOO 
Woodcuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  60b. 

Van  der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of 

Zoology.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  Wixuam 
Clabk,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  uie  University  of  €am- 
bridge;  with  additional  References 
furnished  by  the  Author.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Yol.l. InverteltrateAnitnals; 
with  15  Plates  of  Figures.    8vo.  808. 

Vehse.— Memoirs  of  the  Court, 

Aristocracy,  and  Diplomacy  of  Austria. 
By  Dr.  £.  Vehse.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  FsAirz  Dexmlss.  2 
vols,  post  8vo.  21s. 

Yon  Tempsky.— Uitla :  a  Nar^ 

rative  of  Incidents  and  Personal  Ad- 
ventures on  a  Journey  in  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  in  the  Years  1853  and  1851 : 
With  Observations  on  the  Modes  of 
Life  in  those  Ctountries.  By  G.  F.  Vow 
Tempsky.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Bell, 
Author  of  Journal  of  a  BeHdeuee  in 
CircasHa  in  the  Yean  1836  to  1839. 
With  Illustrations  in  Chromollthogia- 
phy  and  Engravings  on  Wood.  8vo. 
[.In  the  press. 

Wade.  —  England's  Greatness: 

Its  Rise  and  Progress  in  Government. 
Laws,  Religion,  and  Social  Life ;  Agri- 
culture, Commerce,  and  Manufactures ; 
Science,  Literature  and  Arts,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Peace  of  Paris. 
By  John  Wade,  Author  of  the  CaMnet 
Lavoyer,  &c.    Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 


This  work  is  not  an 
abridgment  of  British 
history,  or  a  brief 
narrative  of  politi- 
cal transactions  with 
which  most  people  are 
familiar;  but  a  con- 
densed embodiment, 
in  spirit  and  form,  of 
national  development 


as  characterised  by  its 
remarkable  e))ochs,  il- 
lustrated by  individual 
traits  and  memorable 
transitions,  and  ex- 
emplified in  the  con- 
temporary spread  of 
intellectual  art,  indus- 
try, and  social  life. 


Waterton.— Essays  on  Katnral 

History,  chiefly  Ornithology.  By  C. 
WATBBTOir,  Esq.  With  an  Autobio- 
graphy of  the  Author,  and  Views  of 
Walton  Hall.  New  and  cheaper  Edition. 
2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  58.  each. 

Waterton's  Essays  on  Natural 

History.  Third  Series;  with  a  Con- 
tinuation of  the  AutobioCTaphy,  and  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.    Fcp.  8vo.  Os. 
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Webflter  and  Parkes's  Encsyclo- 

p  •- as  arii  nindt  }m- 

Vi'i'l'iii-*  r  A*,  'Hii>  DtinBtruirtiOiii  iff  IJn- 
n  If -it  i^^KfHfli««KwUlillnfS![>ilina  of  Wnrm- 
in^'.  VtMuiiatlnfc,  and  Li«htln^  thyin— 
A  4.  'ii Tlption  of  tliis  variotsa  Artick-B  of 
riiriiLLiirej  witb  i)w  Nutwvu  of  tlielr 
Mat hfi EbLs  — 1> II Ita  of   &*Tvaiili'  -  * f . 

cuts.    bvo.  50fl. 

Weld.  —  Vacationi  in  Ireland. 

By  Chablbb  Richabd  Weld,  Bar- 
rister-atpLaw.    Post  8vo.  10«.  6d. 
••Mr.WeldisUve- 

ly,  confidential,   and 
takes  aensible  riews  of 


men,  manners,  and 
topics :  he  has  tiie  fa- 
cmtT  of  relishing  Ire- 
lancf — brogiM,  bal- 
lad-singina,  miithtj 
Orange  oaths,  immor- 
tal pedi^rrecs,  the  fro- 
lics of  the  dark-<»7Pd. 
and  the  powerful 
punch  included.    He 


has  written  an  a<?ree- 
able  volume,  chiefly 
on  the  less-known  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland— the 
wilds  of  Kerry.  Clare, 
and  Mayo,  — so  that, 
while  all  readers  wiU 
find  it  amuMtng.  it 
may  be  a  f^ide  to 
others  in  search  of  the 
primitive  and  pictur- 
esque."    Athenautn. 


Weld.— A  Vacation  Tour  in  the 

United  States  and  Canada.  By  C.  R. 
WSld,  Barrister-at-Law.  Poet  8vo. 
price  10s.  6d. 

West.— Lectures  on  the  Diseases 

of  Infancy  and  Childhood.  BvChaklbs 
West,  M.D..  Physician  to  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children;  Physician- Accou- 
cheur tc,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.   8yo.  14s. 

Willich*s    Popular    Tables    for 

ascertaining  the  Value  of  Lifehold, 
Leasehold,  and  Church  Property,  Re- 
newal Fines,  &c.  With  numerous  ad- 
ditional Tables— Chemical,  Astronomi- 
cal, Trisronometrical,  Common  and 
Hyperbolic  Logarithms ;  Constants, 
Squares,  Cubes,  Boots,  Reciprocals, 
&c.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  Post 
8vo.  lOs. 

Whitelocke's    Journal    of    the 

English  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Swe- 
den in  the  years  1653  and  1654.  A  New 
Edition,  revised  by  Hbnby  Reeve, 
Esq.  F.S.A.    2  vols.  8vo.  24s. 

Wilmot*8  Abridgment  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England,  intended  for  the  use  of  Young 
Persons,  and  comprised  in  a  series  of 
Letters  from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter. 
12mo.  6b.  6d. 


Wilson  (W.V- Bryologia  Erir^- 

nica:  <^Mita,uiln^  iht*  JdOftsL^fl  t>r 
BriUfn  anil  IreLtuid  flyFiti'Tnati4\! 
ranged  ami  tiescnbcil  a^vGrdiiiL: 
Method  of  BrueA  and  ScMimprr  . 
61  llhistmlivt'  Pkte^.  IteLnc  l' 
Edition,  LuUtrkM;*!  and  ultereiJ.  > 

MlUntfjfff^      iiriftfttnica.      of      M 

Hookor  iinil  Tiivlur.      By   ^Vn 
Wii.soir.  l^rtsldcnt  of  the  W^in  l  ; , . 
Nal  1  tnil  H  ifftory  ISm'ii^Ly .   8v  o.  -I^* . ; .  r , 
wit! .  the  I'latcE  rokmri.'d^  price  ittn  li, 

Yonge.— A  Kew  English-Greek 

Lexicon:    Containing  all   the    Greel: 
Words  used  by  Writers  of  good  autho- 
rity.   By  C.  D.  YONQB,  B.A.    Secmid 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.    Post    i 
4to.21s.  I 

Yonge's   New   Latin    Oradns:  M 

Containing  Every  Word  used  by  the 
Poets  of  good  authority.  Fortheuseof 
Eton,  Westminster,  Winchester,  Har-  ,  1 
row,  and  Rugby  Schools:  King's  Col-     i 
lege,  London;  and  Marlborough  Col- 
lege.   Fifth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price      1 
9s.;   or,  with  Appeitdix  of  Epithet*   '  i 
classified  according  to  their  EnglUh    ' 
Meaning,  128.  ' 

Youatt.— The  Horse.    By  Wil-  ; 

liam   Youatt.      With   a  Treatise   of  i 
Draught.    New  Edition,  with  nume- 
rous Wood  Engravings,  flrom  liesigns 
by  William  Harvey.   (Messrs.  Long- 
man and  Co.'s  Editiou  should  be  or-    , 
dered.)   Svo.lOs. 

Youatt— The  Dog.  By  William  ; 

Youatt.    A  New  Edition ;  with  nume-    I 
rous  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  W. 
Harvey.    8vo.  68. 

Young.— The  Christ  of  History : 

An  Argument  grounded  in  the  Facts  of 
His  Life  on  Earth.  By  John  Young, 
LL.D.  Second  Edition.  Post8vo.78.6d. 

Young.— The  Mystery;  or,  Evil 

and  God.  By  Johk  Young,  LL.D. 
Post  8vo.  78, 6d. 

Zumpt*s  Qrammar  of  tlie  Latin 

Language.  Translated  and  adapted  for 
the  use  of  English  Students  by  Dr.  L. 
ScHMiTZ,  F.R.S.E.:  With  numeroas 
Additions  and  Corrections  by  the  Au- 
thor and  Translator.  4th  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.   8vo.  14s. 

[Kovemher  1857. 
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